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Foreword  to  the  Teacher 


In  the  middle  grades  there  is  definite  need  for  social 
studies  material  that  is  adapted  to  the  ability  and  interests 
of  the  grade  level.  It  is  equally  essential  that  historical 
material  for  these  grades  be  utilized  to  create  understand¬ 
ings  and  attitudes  rather  than  merely  to  convey  informa¬ 
tion.  An  answer  to  these  requirements  is  to  be  found  in  the 
single  cycle  history  program  initiated  by  The  Story  of 
Earliest  Times  and  continued  by  The  Story  of  Old 
Europe  and  New  America  and  The  Story  of  Colonial 
Times. 

“Clearly  the  reading  difficulty  of  most  social  studies  ma¬ 
terials  is  too  great  for  the  grades  for  which  planned,”  re¬ 
ports  the  1936  Yearbook  on  The  Social  Studies  Curricu¬ 
lum,  Department  of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A.  The  Story 
of  Old  Europe  and  New  America  is  self-administrative  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupils.  ...  Its  basic  vocabulary  is  limited 
to  the  first  5,000  words  in  the  Thorndike  list  of  words  used 
by  children;  unfamiliar  historical  terms  are  carefully  de¬ 
fined  ;  and  quoted  materials  are  freely  translated  into  terms 
the  children  can  understand.  .  .  .  The  sentences  and  para¬ 
graphs  are  simple  and  clear.  .  .  .  The  content  deals  with 
the  everyday  things  that  touch  children’s  interests  and  ex¬ 
periences:  houses,  clothes,  food,  farming,  travel,  schools, 
churches.  .  .  .  The  organization  of  the  book  into  units  is 
made  natural  and  comprehensible  for  the  child  by  simple 
approach  stories  and  “short  story”  summary  activities  for 
each  unit.  .  .  .  The  pictures,  maps,  and  time  lines  are  true 
pictorial  aids,  closely  identified  with  the  text,  and  especially 
designed  to  appeal  to  the  interest  and  understanding  of 
intermediate  children. 

The  social  science  program  in  the  modern  school  calls  for 
textbooks  contributing  to  understandings  and  attitudes 
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essential  to  intelligent  citizenship  in  a  constantly  changing 
world.  According  to  the  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 
of  the  Commission  on  Social  Studies  of  the  American  His¬ 
torical  Association,  1934 :  “In  the  organization  of  all  social 
science  instruction  an  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  in 
the  pupil  the  concept  of  the  principle  of  continuity — the 
concept  that  nothing  ever  did  or  does  exist  in  isolation,  that 
everything  is  always  in  process  of  change  or  becoming, 
that  no  event  is  without  antecedents  and  consequences. 
Through  such  a  study  the  pupil  should  acquire  a  realistic 
outlook  upon  the  world  and  a  broad  perspective  for  the 
appraisal  of  persons,  events,  programs  and  ideas.”  Under¬ 
standing  of  the  constantly  changing  character  of  society 
is  secured  in  The  Story  of  Old  Europe  and  New  America 
by  stressing  the  idea  of  development  and  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  past  and  present  in  text,  pictures,  maps,  cartoons, 
time  lines,  and  end  activities. 

For  the  elementary  schools,  the  Commission  recommends 
“an  organization  of  materials”  which  “would  acquaint  the 
child  ...  to  some  extent  with  the  origins  of  American  cul¬ 
ture  in  the  Western  world.”  The  program  of  instruction 
“should  give  a  broad  and  comprehensive  conception  of  the 
evolution  of  civilization,  laying  stress  on  the  idea  of  develop¬ 
ment,  drawing  contrasts  between  the  present  and  the  past, 
embracing  the  diverse  contributions  of  races  and  peoples, 
religions  and  cultures,  and  giving  a  broad  perspective  of 
the  fortunes,  problems,  and  achievements  of  mankind.” 
This  is,  in  essence,  the  single  cycle  history  program  to  which 
The  Story  of  Old  Europe  and  New  America  signally 
contributes. 
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Pronunciation  Key 


The  first  time  any  unfamiliar  proper  name  or  historical 
term  is  used,  it  is  pronounced  according  to  the  following 
key: 


a  as  in  at 
a  as  in  face 
a  as  in  father 
a  as  in  ask 
a  as  in  ball 
e  as  in  end 
e  as  in  be 
e  as  in  her 

u  as  i 


1  as  in  it 
i  as  in  mine 
6  as  in  not 
6  as  in  open 
6  as  in  long 
bo  as  in  too 
u  as  in  up 
u  as  in  use 

turn 
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To  the  Boys  and  Girls 

The  Story  of  Old  Europe  and  New  America  is  your 
book.  You  can  easily  learn  for  yourselves  how  to  use  it. 

Turn  to  the  table  of  contents  and  notice  that  it  names  six 
main  ideas,  or  units  of  thought.  Look  at  page  1;  you  will 
find  a  short  story  of  Unit  One  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
the  unit  is  about. 

As  you  read  the  unit,  study  the  pictures  and  cartoons. 
The  legends  beneath  them  will  help  you  to  see  how  times 
have  changed  and  how  some  of  the  things  that  we  do  now 
began  long  ago.  Look  on  the  picture  maps  for  the  people 
and  places  you  read  about,  and  compare  the  maps  to  see 
how  Europe  and,  later,  America  have  changed  as  time  went 
on.  Turn  to  the  time  line  at  the  end  of  the  unit  whenever 
you  want  to  see  when  things  happened.  Notice  that  a  date 
worth  remembering  is  marked  with  a  white  circle. 

Find  the  answers  to  the  questions  and  work  out  the  activi¬ 
ties  at  the  ends  of  chapters  and  units.  Make  use  of  all  the 
outside  helps  you  can  find :  papers,  magazines,  library  books, 
atlases,  encyclopedias,  museums,  and  motion  pictures.  In 
finding  information  through  such  helps  and  in  putting  them 
to  use  in  class  activities,  you  will  learn  two  very  important 
things :  how  to  get  facts  that  you  need  as  a  foundation  for 
sound  thinking,  and  how  to  work  with  other  people. 

The  Story  of  Old  Europe  and  New  America  will  help 
you  to  understand  how  much  the  world  has  changed  since 
the  days  when  horse-drawn  chariots  and  wind-blown  sail¬ 
boats  carried  the  traders,  travelers,  and  messengers  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  will  help  you  to  appreciate  that  many  of 
our  ways  of  thinking  and  of  doing  things  have  grown  out  of 
the  ideas  and  inventions  of  people  of  other  times  and  other 
countries.  ILwill  help  you  to  realize  that  for  centuries  new 
discoveries  and  inventions  have  been  drawing  people  more 
closely  together  until  today,  to  live  happily,  people  through¬ 
out  the  world  must  learn  to  understand  each  other  and  to 
work  together. 
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Long  ago  in  the  forests  of  northern  Europe,  the  German 
tribes  decided  important  matters  in  an  assembly.  From  such 
rude  beginnings  grew  Parliament,  England’s  national  legis¬ 
lature,  which  furnished  the  idea  for  our  own  Congress. 


UNIT  ONE 

The  Beginnings  of  Old  Europe 

In  times  long  ago,  there  lived  in  northern  Europe 
many  wandering  tribes  of  Germans.  They  sometimes 
had  a  great  leader  who  saw  the  need  of  stronger 
government  and  united  some  of  the  tribes  into  a 
kingdom  or  an  empire. 

The  Franks  had  such  a  leader  in  Charlemagne 
(shar'le-man) .  The  Angles  (ang'g’lz)  and  Saxons 
had  such  a  leader  in  Alfred  the  Great,  who  helped 
unite  them  into  the  kingdom  called  Angle-land,  or 
England.  Another  German  people,  the  Northmen, 
who  lived  in  what  are  now  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  invaded  the  early  kingdoms  of  old  Europe 
and  ruled  or  helped  to  rule  them.  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  greatest  of  the  Northmen,  ruled  England. 

The  following  chapters  tell  how  the  early  Germans 
helped  to  build  Europe : 

Chapter  I.  Europe  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne 

Chapter  II.  The  Beginnings  of  England  Under 
Alfred  the  Great 

Chapter  III.  How  the  Wandering  Northmen 
Helped  Build  Europe 
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Outline  of  Chapter  I 

I.  Europe  in  the  Time  of  Charlemagne 

A.  How  the  Germans  Lived  in  Early  Europe 

B.  How  the  Germans  Learned  from  the  Romans 

C.  What  Charlemagne’s  People  Did  for  Europe 

D.  What  We  Owe  to  Charlemagne’s  Trading 
Neighbors 


CHAPTER  I 

Europe  in  the  Time  of  Charlemagne 

How  the  Germans  Lived  in  Early  Europe 

In  early  times,  the  Germans  lived  in  northern 
Europe  in  the  forests  south  of  the  North  Sea  and 
the  Baltic  Sea.  They  formed  tribes  under  chiefs 
whom  they  obeyed  and  who  were  their  leaders  in 
war.  A  tribe  was  made  up  of  about  one  hundred 
fighting  men  and  their  nearest  relatives.  These 
families  built  villages  of  little  wooden  huts.  For  pro¬ 
tection  they  put  a  hedge  or  a  ditch  around  the  village, 
and  for  the  same  purpose  each  family  kept  dogs. 

Beyond  the  village  stretched  the  open  land  with 
its  forests,  its  fields,  and  its  pastures..  The  cows  fed 
in  the  pastures  not  far  from  the  cottages  so  that 
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they  would  be  near  by  for  the  mothers  and  daughters 
to  milk  in  the  morning  and  at  night.  Butter  and 
cheese  made  from  the  milk  were  among  the  most 
important  foods  of  the  people.  The  shepherds  of 
the  tribe  took  some  cattle  and  sheep  to  more  dis¬ 
tant  pastures.  There  the  men  remained  all  summer, 
leading  their  flocks  and  herds  to  pools  of  water  and 
to  green  grass,  and  protecting  them  from  wild  beasts 
and  from  thieves. 

Besides  getting  food  from  their  cattle,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  hunted;  but  they  did  not  know  much  about 
farming.  However,  they  planted  some  grain  in  their 
fields  in  the  spring  and  gathered  the  crop  in  the  fall. 
They  crushed  the  grain  into  coarse  flour. 

The  men  of  the  tribes  liked  war;  but,  when  no 
battle  was  going  on,  and  when  there  was  plenty 
of  food  so  that  they  need  not  go  hunting,  they  found 
other  things  to  do.  At  such  times  they  ate  huge 
dinners,  drank  much  beer  and  watched  their  young 
sons  in  the  sword  dance,  or  gambled  away  their 
wealth  by  betting  on  some  chance. 

On  days  when  important  matters  were  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  the  men  took  their  swords,  battle  axes, 
spears,  and  shields  and  met  in  an  assembly  with  their 
chief.  If  they  liked  what  the  leader  proposed,  they 
struck  their  weapons  together  and  made  a  great 
noise  to  show  that  they  were  willing  to  accept  it. 
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In  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  early  Germans  learned 
new  ways  of  living  by  trading  with  Roman  merchants. 


In  this  way  the  German  people  were  accustomed  to 
take  part  in  their  own  government. 

The  German  women  did  much  of  the  work  in  the 
fields  and  in  the  huts  while  their  husbands  and 
fathers  fought  or  hunted  or  gambled.  But  the  men 
were  usually  kind  to  their  wives  and  children  and 
to  strangers  and  traders  who  came  to  the  villages. 
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During-  Roman  times,  the  Germans  slowly  changed  from 
wandering  shepherds  into  settled  farmers.  Thousands  of 
them  received  land  in  the  Roman  Empire  for  fighting  in  the 
Roman  armies  and  learned  to  farm  as  the  Romans  did. 

How  the  Germans  Learned  from  the  Romans 

During  these  years  the  Germans  were  slowly 
learning  more  about  the  ways  of  the  Romans,  who 
lived  farther  south.  Young  Germans  crossed  the 
Danube  (dan'ub)  River  to  become  soldiers  in  the 
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emperor’s  army.  The  Roman  captains  were  glad 
to  get  them,  for  they  were  tall,  strong,  and  brave. 
Sometimes  a  German  soldier  married  a  Roman  girl 
who  was  a  Christian.  Often  he,  too,  became  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  along  with  many  of  his  friends. 

The  Germans  also  learned  Roman  ways  through 
trading.  Dark-haired  Roman  ladies  wanted  golden 
hair,  and  so  German  women  cut  their  long  yellow 
braids  to  be  sold  to  the  Romans.  Farmers  helped 
trade  by  raising  beets  which  the  Romans  were  glad 
to  buy.  Sometimes  the  Germans  sold  the  amber 
that  they  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea 
after  a  storm,  and  furs  such  as  martin,  and  the 
ermine  that  was  worn  by  kings.  These  goods  the 
Germans  then  exchanged  for  horses  from  Gaul 
(gol),  or  what  is  now  France,  which  was  part  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

While  this  trade  was  going  on,  the  Germans 
learned  new  ways  of  farming,  either  from  the 
Romans  or  from  others.  They  learned  not  to  plant 
the  same  crops  in  the  same  place  every  year.  They 
learned  to  raise  flax,  from  which  they  could  make 
linen  for  clothes  so  that  they  need  not  always  wear 
skins.  But  the  men  still  hunted  to  get  food  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families. 

As  time  went  on,  families  desiring  more  land 
moved  into  the  Roman  Empire.  When  German  men 
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ROMAN  EARLY  GERMAN  MODERN 


Compare  modern  government,  farming,  travel,  and  dress 
with  that  of  the  Romans  and  early  Germans.  Voting  devel¬ 
oped  from  the  early  German  habit  of  sharing  in  government. 

became  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army,  they  lived  on 
the  lands  of  Roman  citizens.  Roman  landowners 
were  required  to  let  the  soldiers  use  some  of  their 
fields.  The  Germans  could  then,  by  Roman  law,  leave 
this  property  to  their  sons. 
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Then  there  came  a  time  when  the  Germans  crowded 
into  the  Roman  Empire  in  great  numbers  because 
they  were  afraid  of  the  Huns.  The  Huns  were  fierce 
horsemen  who  rode  out  of  Asia  and  drove  their 
flocks  and  herds  into  the  German  pasture  lands. 
The  Huns  not  only  seized  land  but  also  killed  the 
owners,  so  the  Germans  begged  the  emperor  for 
permission  to  move  into  the  Roman  Empire  to  settle. 
When  the  emperor  consented,  many  Germans 
crossed  the  Danube  River  on  rafts  or  in  boats,  some 
of  which  were  made  by  hollowing  out  logs.  Within 
the  Empire,  they  settled  down  to  farm  in  safety. 

Later  other  German  tribes  moved  into  the  Empire, 


Driven  from  their  homes  by  savage  people  from  Asia,  whole 
tribes  of  Germans  moved  into  the  Roman  Empire. 
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To  the  end  of  Roman  times,  about  500  A.D.,  German  tribes  kept  coming  into  the  Empire. 
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married  Romans  and  made  a  new  people,  ruder  but 
stronger  than  the  old  Romans  had  been.  After  many, 
many  years,  some  of  the  Roman  literature  and  the 
Roman  laws  became  a  part  of  the  literature  and  the 
laws  of  these  new  people.  By  the  union  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Roman  Empire  with  northern  tribes,  some 
of  our  present-day  European  nations  had  their 
beginning. 


What  Charlemagne’s  People  Did  for  Europe 

Who  was  Charlemagne?  Many  years  after  the 
Germans  went  into  the  Roman  Empire  for  protec¬ 
tion,  a  great  German  ruler  called  Charlemagne  gov¬ 
erned  part  of  the  lands  in  western  Europe  that  had 
once  belonged  to  Rome.  His  people  were  the  Franks, 
who  gave  their  name  to  France.  Einhard  (in'hart), 
who  was  Charlemagne’s  good  friend  and  trusted 
officer  and  helped  with  much  of  the  work  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  wrote  a  description  of  his  king’s  appear¬ 
ance,  habits,  and  dress. 

Charlemagne  was  large  and  strong  and  tall, 
though  not  too  tall.  His  height  was  seven  times 
the  length  of  his  foot.  His  head  was  round,  his  eyes 
large  and  bright,  his  nose  a  little  long,  and  his  neck 
short.  The  king  had  fair  hair  and  a  face  that  was 
laughing  and  merry.  When  he  became  an  old  man, 
he  was  somewhat  fat. 
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Charlemagne  was  fond  of  horseback  riding,  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  skating,  and  he  was  the  best  swimmer 
among  his  people.  His  favorite  palace  was  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  (eks-la-sha'pel')  where  there  were  fa¬ 
mous  baths  and  swimming  places.  His  health  was 
very  good  until  four  years  before  his  death. 

For  everyday  wear,  Charlemagne  dressed  like  the 
common  people  in  linen  shirt  and  breeches,  a  short 
loose  coat,  shoes,  and  long  stockings  held  up  by 
crossing  leather  strings  from  shoes  to  knees.  On 
holidays  and  feast  days  when  he  held  great  recep¬ 
tions  for  the  nobles,  the  king  wore  rich  clothing. 
His  shirt  and  breeches  were  embroidered  with  silk  ; 
his  shoes  were  trimmed  with  precious  stones;  his 
cloak  was  fastened  with  a  gold  buckle;  and  his 
golden  crown  was  set  with  gems. 

Charlemagne’s  people  lived  by  farming.  In  Char¬ 
lemagne’s  day,  northern  Europe  had  no  large  cities 
and  very  few  towns.  Much  of  it  was  covered  with 
forests  where  deer  and  great  herds  of  fierce  black 
pigs  ran  wild  and  were  hunted  for  food  and  sport. 
Most  of  the  people  lived  on  farms  where  they  raised 
grain  and  kept  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats. 

Most  of  the  land  was  owned  by  a  few  rich  land¬ 
lords.  The  small  farmers,  or  peasants,  worked  the 
lords’  lands.  They  kept  a  part  of  what  they  raised 
and  gave  the  remainder  to  the  lord.  The  landlords 
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The  first  county  courts  were  courts  where  a  noble,  called  a 
count,  judged  cases  for  the  district  which  he  governed. 


had  fighting  men  to  protect  themselves  and  the  peas¬ 
ants  from  robbers  and  other  enemies. 

There  was  very  little  trading  among  Charle¬ 
magne’s  people,  so  that  every  large  farm  had  to 
produce  its  own  goods  or  the  people  had  to  do  with¬ 
out  them.  Nearly  everything  that  the  lord  and  his 
peasants  used  was  produced  on  the  estate.  All  the 
food  for  men  and  animals  was  ^raised  on  the  farms. 
The  grain  was  ground  into  flour  at  the  lord’s  mill; 
bread  was  baked  in  his  oven.  There  were  shoe¬ 
makers,  clothmakers,  blacksmiths,  and  carpenters  to 
do  the  work  that  was  necessary  for  all  the  land¬ 
lord’s  people. 
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Tell  how  the  hall  of  a  count’s  manor,  shown  here,  differed 
from  a  modern  living  room.  How  has  women’s  work 
changed  since  Charlemagne’s  time? 


Charlemagne  became  emperor.  This  great  leader 
ruled  many  different  peoples  at  a  time  when  there 
was  very  little  to  hold  a  kingdom  together.  There 
was  not  much  money  in  Europe.  People  who  owed 
taxes  to  the  king  had  to  pay  in  farm  products  or  in 
some  form  of  service.  They  repaired  a  bridge  or 
worked  on  a  road  or  loaned  a  horse  to  the  army  or 
fed  some  soldiers  as  the  army  passed  through  the 
country.  There  were  not  many  good  roads,  and 
messages  were  carried  by  private  messengers.  There 
were  very  few  schools  and  no  public  libraries.  Most 
men  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  they  were  not 
ashamed  of  their  ignorance.  Such  was  the  condition 
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in  early  Europe  when  Charlemagne  began  to  rule. 

The  king  divided  his  kingdom  into  great  states 
called  counties.  Over  each  of  these  divisions  he 
placed  a  count,  who  had  to  take  an  oath  of  loyalty 
to  the  king.  The  count  was  expected  to  keep  order, 
to  train  young  men  for  the  army,  and  to  see  that  all 
people  were  treated  justly  in  the  courts. 

Charlemagne  wanted  to  make  sure  that  his  counts 
were  doing  all  these  duties.  It  took  a  long  time  to 
get  news  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another. 
Because  of  this,  Charlemagne  appointed  men  whom 
he  could  trust  from  the  church  and  from  his  offi¬ 
cers.  They  traveled  in  pairs,  a  churchman  and  an 
officer  to  each  county.  These  men  were  called  the 
king’s  messengers.  Their  business  was  to  check  the 
work  of  the  counts,  to  inspect  the  troops,  to  see  that 
justice  was  done,  and  that  the  people  obeyed  Charle¬ 
magne’s  laws  and  their  own  local  laws.  In  each 
county  the  messengers  held  court.  Men  who  felt 
that  they  had  not  been  justly  treated  in  the  count’s 
court,  could  bring  their  cases  to  the  messenger’s 
courts.  If  the  counts  and  the  king’s  messengers 
could  not  decide  what  was  just,  the  messengers  could 
take  the  case  to  Charlemagne. 

Charlemagne  traveled  much  of  the  time,  for  he 
had  farms  and  homes  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  went  from  one  to  another,  taking  with  him 
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PAYING  TAXES 


TAXES  PAID  V/ITH  PRODUCE 


INCOME  PROPERTY 
TAX  TAX 


TAXES  PAID  WITH  LABOR 

======  GOVERNMENT  SERVICES 


■SALES  TAX 


PROTECTION  2  ARMY 


JUSTICE  BY  THE  COURTS 


SOCfAL  SECURITY  PROTECTION 


How  has  taxpaying  changed  since  Charlemagne’s  day?  Why 
do  modern  governments  need  more  taxes? 


his  family  and  palace  officers.  It  was  easier  to  move 
his  household  from  farm  to  farm  and  eat  the  crops 
where  they  were  grown  than  it  was  to  haul  crops  to 
the  palace.  At  the  same  time,  while  he  was  travel¬ 
ing  through  the  country,  he  could  see  how  the  counts 
were  governing  the  people. 

Always  in  the  spring,  generally  in  the  month  of 
May,  Charlemagne  called  together  the  chief  officers, 
nobles,  and  churchmen  from  all  parts  of  the  land. 
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The  officers  brought  their  soldiers,  and  each  noble 
and  churchman  came  with  his  servants.  This  great 
company  held  an  assembly  in  an  open  field.  The 
meeting  was  called  “The  Mayfield.”  Here  Charle¬ 
magne  talked  over  the  problems  of  his  kingdom  with 
his  chief  men,  who  advised  him;  but  it  was  the  king 
who  made  laws  for  the  entire  kingdom.  New  laws 
were  read  at  the  meeting.  When  the  Mayfield  was 
over  and  the  men  went  home,  each  man  told  his 
neighbors  what  the  new  laws  were.  Thus,  by  word 
of  mouth,  the  king’s  laws  were  published  throughout 
the  kingdom.  > ^ 

When  Charlemagne  went  to  war,  he  had  a  list  of 
things  furnished  by  each  count.  The  counts  com¬ 
manded  an  army  made  up  chiefly  of  their  soldiers 
and  servants.  Counts  had  to  see  that  each  fighting 
man  had  such  supplies  as  a  lance,  a  shield,  a  bow, 
two  bowstrings,  and  twelve  arrows.  Flour,  wine, 
pork,  and  other  foods,  slings,  axes,  and  other  army 
supplies  were  carried  in  carts.  In  order  that  the 
troops  might  march  rapidly  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other,  each  count  had  to  keep  the  bridges  of  his 
county  in  repair,  and  to  furnish  boats  when  neces¬ 
sary.  When  Charlemagne  conquered  people,  he  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  keep  their  own  laws  and  ways  of 
ruling,  if  these  did  not  go  against  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom. 
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About  800  A.  D.,  western  Europe  was  a  land  of  farmers  under  a  German  ruler,  Charlemagne. 
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Once  when  the  pope,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
church  in  Rome,  was  in  trouble,  Charlemagne  went 
to  Rome  to  help  him.  The  king  settled  the  trouble 
between  the  pope  and  his  enemies  and  stayed  in 
Rome  through  the  Christmas  season.  On  Christmas 
Day,  in  the  year  800  A.D.,  the  pope  placed  a  crown 
on  the  German  king’s  head  and  called  him  “Emperor 
of  the  Romans.”  So  it  happened  that  the  old  Roman 
title  was  given  to  the  first  really  great  king  in  Eu¬ 
rope  since  the  Roman  Empire  had  come  to  an  end. 

Charlemagne  helped  to  make  Europe  Christian. 
Charlemagne  was  a  Christian,  and  he  helped  to 
spread  the  belief  in  Christianity  to  all  parts  of  his 
empire.  He  went  daily  to  church  and  wished  others 
to  do  so.  He  also  encouraged  the  building  of  many 
churches  and  monasteries.  Monasteries  were  places 
where  men  who  wished  to  lead  holy  lives  lived  to¬ 
gether,  helping  the  poor  and  the  sick,  supporting 
themselves  by  farming,  and  doing  much  other  use¬ 
ful  work.  Those  who  lived  in  monasteries  were  called 
monks. 

Charlemagne  built  a  great  cathedral  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  This  was  the  finest  church  in  his  empire. 
Its  columns  and  other  marble  ornaments  were 
brought  from  Italy.  Charlemagne  provided  gold 
and  silver  vessels  for  the  service  and  furnished  robes 
and  clothing  for  the  priests  to  wear.  Even  the  door- 
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keepers  and  ushers  had  special  garments  so  that 
they  did  not  need  to  wear  their  everyday  clothes  in 
church.  Charlemagne  had  churches  and  palaces  in 
other  places,  but  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  his  capital 
and  he  spent  his  last  years  there  because  he  liked 
it  better  than  any  other  town.  When  he  was  at  Aix, 
he  worshipped  in  the  cathedral  both  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  evening. 

Charlemagne  believed  in  education.  Charlemagne 
wanted  the  boys  in  his  kingdom  to  be  educated,  so 
he  ordered  the  monks  in  the  monasteries  and  the 
bishops  of  the  churches  to  open  schools.  There  the 
youths  of  the  land  were  taught  to  read  and  to  write, 
to  study  the  stars,  and  to  do  simple  sums  in  arith¬ 
metic.  Charlemagne  was  especially  anxious  that  the 
boys  who  wished  to  become  priests  should  be  edu¬ 
cated.  In  his  own  palace  he  had  a  school  for  his 
sons  and  the  sons  of  the  nobles.  There  he  brought 
Alcuin  (al'kwin),  a  famous  teacher,  from  England. 
The  king  also  brought  teachers  from  Italy  and  from 
Spain.  These  teachers  did  much  to  correct  the  errors 
in  the  hand-written  books  and  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  books  by  copying  many  old  works.  They  also 
helped  to  improve  writing. 

Sometimes  Charlemagne  himself  would  sit  in  the 
classroom  with  the  boys  and  listen  while  Alcuin 
explained  the  lesson.  The  king  learned  to  read  and 
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There  were  no  tax-supported  public  schools  in  Charle¬ 
magne’s  empire,  and  few  people  learned  to  read  or  to  write. 
Here  Charlemagne  is  shown  visiting  a  monastery  school. 
The  boys  are  learning  to  read  Latin. 

to  speak  Latin.  He  tried  to  learn  to  write,  and  he 
kept  writing-tablets  under  his  pillow  in  order  that, 
while  he  rested,  he  might  practice  making  the  letters. 
But  though  he  was  able  to  sign  his  name,  he  never 
learned  to  write  well  enough  to  write  any  of  his  own 
letters. 

Charlemagne’s  daughters  attended  school,  but 
few  girls  in  those  days  had  any  chance  for  education. 
Women  learned  little  except  such  home  duties  as 
spinning,  weaving,  and  sewing. 
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What  We  Owe  to  Charlemagne’s 
Trading  Neighbors 

The  lack  of  money  and  the  poor  roads  hindered 
the  trade  in  Charlemagne's  empire.  Therefore,  most 
of  the  things  that  the  common  people  used  were 
made  on  the  estates  of  the  nobles.  But  merchants 
imported  silk  and  incense  for  the  use  of  the  church, 
and  ships  from  Constantinople  came  with  grain, 
silk,  precious  stones,  and  spices  for  wealthy  people. 
More  important  still,  these  traders  brought  ideas 
of  law  and  education  from  this  great  eastern  city. 
After  Constantinople  had  become  a  capital  of  the  old 
Roman  Empire,  it  had  grown  to  be  an  important 
center  of  knowledge. 

Merchants  traded  also  with  the  Mohammedans 
(mo-ham'e-danz),  who  had  spread  out  of  Arabia  and 
Persia,  through  northern  Africa,  and  into  Spain. 
These  Mohammedans  had  good  schools  and  univer¬ 
sities.  Their  teachers  taught  numbers  with  which 
we  now  do  sums  in  arithmetic.  Their  doctors  studied 
the  old  Greek  books  and  learned  much  about  medi¬ 
cine.  Their  farmers  learned  to  enrich  the  soil  and 
developed  new  and  better  varieties  of  plants.  In 
Spain,  they  grew  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  many 
of  the  products  Europe  handed  on  to  us,  such  as 
cotton,  rice,  lemons,  strawberries,  and  asparagus. 
Their  skilled  workmen  made  fine  steel  swords,  heavy 
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Can  you  tell  how  the  learning  of  ancient  times  has  been 
passed  on  to  us? 


silk,  and  armor.  These  things  they  sold  to  wealthy 
men  in  Europe,  who  were  glad  to  pay  a  good  price 
for  them  since  they  could  not  make  them. 

While  trading  with  these  people,  the  Europeans 
gained  many  ideas  which  improved  their  ways  of 
thinking,  of  living,  of  governing.  To  these  ideas 
they  added  their  own  strength,  their  customs,  and 
the  growing  power  to  govern  themselves.  By  thus 
uniting  the  past  with  their  own  time,  they  made  a 
bridge  by  which  the  knowledge  and  inventions  of 
ancient  times  have  come  down  to  our  own  day. 
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Then  and  Now 

1.  Give  three  or  four  ways  in  which  the  Romans 
were  more  advanced  than  the  German  tribes.  Give 
several  ways  in  which  our  world  of  today  is  farther 
advanced  than  either  the  ancient  Romans  or  the 
early  Germans. 

2.  Name  three  articles  with  which  the  Germans 
traded  and  three  which  they  received  in  exchange. 
Name,  also,  three  articles  of  today’s  commerce  which 
the  Germans  did  not  know. 

3.  Give  several  reasons  why  the  United  States 
cannot  be  run  with  as  little  money  as  Charlemagne 
used. 

4.  How  were  Charlemagne’s  laws  published? 
How  are  laws  published  in  the  United  States? 

A  Class  Activity 

1.  Make  a  large  map  of  Europe  by  placing  the 
outline  of  Europe,  including  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  on  the  blackboard 
or  on  a  large  piece  of  cardboard  or  on  ordinary 
wrapping  paper. 

Work  on  this  map  may  be  done  by  committees  or 
by  individuals.  All  pupils  should  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  work  on  the  map  before  it  is  completed. 

2.  To  make  this  map  of  Europe  a  picture  map, 
draw  figures  or  small  scenes  that  will  help  to  tell 
the  story.  Show  the  following  on  the  map: 

a.  where  the  early  Germans  lived 

b.  the  location  of  Rome 
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c.  the  empire  of  Charlemagne 

d.  the  products  of  trade  used  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans — these  may  be  put  on  the  map  as 
words,  as  actual  samples  representing 
the  various  products,  as  drawings,  or 
as  pictures  cut  from  magazines 

3.  Plan  for  a  wide  border  around  your  map.  On 
this  border  you  may  draw  pictures  showing  the  life 
of  the  peoples  about  whom  you  are  studying.  Try 
to  provide  the  right  amount  of  space  for  each  group 
of  people. 


Alfred,  the  first  really  great  English  king,  helped  to  build 
the  English  language  by  translating  books  from  Latin,  the 
language  of  the  Romans,  into  Anglo-Saxon,  the  language 
of  his  own  people. 


Outline  of  Chapter  II 

II.  The  Beginnings  of  England  Under  Alfred  the 
Great 

A.  The  Beginnings  of  the  English  People 

B.  What  Alfred,  the  First  Great  English  King, 
Did  for  His  People 
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CHAPTER  II 


The  Beginnings  of  England  Under 
Alfred  the  Great 

The  Beginnings  of  the  English  People 

The  Angles  and  Saxons  took  Britain.  The  Angles 
and  Saxons  were  tribes  of  people  who  lived  long  ago 
in  the  country  which  is  "now  called  Germany.  West 
of  them,  across  the  North  Sea,  was  Britain,  which 
had  become  a  Roman  province.  When  the  Roman 
soldiers  were  called  away  from  Britain  to  defend 
lands  nearer  to  Rome,  the  natives  of  Britain  could 
not  protect  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the 
savage  tribes  of  people  living  in  Scotland.  For  this 
reason,  the  people  of  Britain  asked  the  aid  of  the 
Angles  and  Saxons.  These  German  tribes  were  quite 
willing  to  take  part  in  the  fighting,  and  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  defending  the  Britons  (brit'unz). 

Some  time  later  they  decided  to  make  a  new  home 
for  themselves  in  Britain,  just  as  other  German 
tribes  were  crossing  the  Danube  River  to  make  new 
homes  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
newcomers  in  Britain  crowded  the  native  Britons 
west  into  what  is  today  Wales,  or  into  Ireland,  or 
into  Scotland.  The  German  tribes,  who  had  once 
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saved  the  Britons,  had  taken  their  land.  These 
Angles  and  Saxons  were  to  build  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  and  were  to  grow  into  the  English  nation. 

When  the  early  Angles  and  Saxons  came  to  Brit¬ 
ain,  they  could  neither  read  nor  write.  They  could 
not  build  bridges  or  roads  or  keep  the  Roman 
buildings  in  repair.  To  them  Britain  was  a  rich 
island  to  be  plundered.  They  sailed  up  the  Thames 
(temz)  River  or  along  the  coast  until  they  came  to 
a  town.  Then  they  left  their  ships  and  entered  the 
deserted  homes  and  shops  from  which  the  Britons 
had  fled.  The  invaders  carried  away  yards  of  gay- 
colored  silk  and  linen,  strings  of  bright  beads, 
swords,  and  shields.  If  some  Briton  refused  to  heed 
the  warning  cry,  “The  Angles  and  Saxons  are  com¬ 
ing, and  stayed  in  the  town  to  defend  his  posses¬ 
sions,  he  risked  cruel  treatment.  Some  of  these 
Britons  who  tried  to  protect  their  homes  were  killed. 
Some  were  kept  as  slaves  to  serve  the  Angles  and 
Saxons — to  cook  their  food,  to  herd  their  pigs,  and 
to  till  their  fields. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  tribes  became  a  farming  people. 

For  many  years  the  Angles  and  Saxons  in  Britain 
continued  to  live  in  tribes  as  their  people  had  done 
in  Germany.  These  tribes  of  many  families  built 
villages  near  a  spring  of  water  or  near  a  woodland. 
For  protection,  they  dug  a  ditch  around  the  village 
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Britain  had  been  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  for  several  hun¬ 
dred  years  when  the  Angles  and  Saxons  came  from  Ger¬ 
many.  Many  of  the  British  spoke  and  wrote  Latin,  lived  in 
cities,  and  had  Roman  ways. 


and  built  a  palisade,  that  is,  a  strong  wooden  fence. 

Each  village  set  aside  a  hill  called  “Moot,”  or  meet¬ 
ing,  hill,  where  the  chief  held  court  and  gave  judg¬ 
ment. 

The  chief  built  a  great  house,  or  a  hall,  in  which 
he  and  his  relatives  lived  and  entertained  strangers 
and  guests.  If  the  weather  was  cold,  a  fire  burned 
on  the  hearth  in  the  center  of  the  room.  If  there 
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The  great  hall,  where  the  early  English  chief  lived  with  his 
family  and  his  men,  was  a  single  large  room.  Notice  the 
kitchen  at  one  end,  the  dining  table  at  one  side,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  the  “bowers”  which  served  as  bedrooms.  Smoke 
from  the  fire  drifted  up  through  a  hole  in  the  roof. 


was  a  guest  who  was  an  important  person,  he 
would  be  given  the  seat  of  honor  near  a  window 
when  dinner  was  served.  He  carried  his  own  knife 
with  which  he  cut  his  meat.  He  ate  with  his  fingers 
and,  when  his  fingers  were  greasy,  he  wiped  them 
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on  pieces  of  bread.  A  servant  was  always  ready  to 
refill  the  silver  drinking  cups  with  ale  or  wine.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  meal,  musicians  played  on  harps  and  sang 
songs  about  the  old  German  gods  and  heroes.  At 
the  same  time,  dogs  growled  and  fought  over  the 
bones  that  were  thrown  to  them  from  the  tables. 
Great  numbers  of  servants  and  fighting  men  lived 
in  the  chiefs  house  and  ate  at  his  table. 

Some  of  the  land  was  owned  by  freemen,  who 
planted  grain  and  vegetables.  Some  was  common 
land  owned  by  the  tribe.  There  they  pastured  the 
cattle  and  flocks,  and  cut  wood  for  their  fires.  Some 
of  the  richer  landowners  had  numbers  of  servants 
and  fighting  men  on  their  farms. 

Many  of  the  village  people  were  serfs.  These 
were  poor  men  who  were  not  slaves  but  who  could 
not  leave  their  chiefs  land.  They  had  to  work  for 
him  as  well  as  for  themselves.  The  serfs  lived  in 
one-room  huts  close  to  the  great  hall  of  the  chief 
man  of  the  village.  Around  this  village  were  a  ditch 
and  a  wall  of  earth  and  upon  the  wall  of  earth  was  a 
palisade.  Beyond  the  village  were  farmlands.  Here 
the  serf  guided  the  plow,  while  a  small  boy  shouted 
at  the  patient  oxen  or  urged  them  on  with  a  pointed 
stick.  Poor,  small  cattle  grazed  in  the  fields,  and  pigs 
rooted  for  acorns  that  had  dropped  from  the  oak 
trees. 
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There  were  also  many  slaves  in  early  England. 
The  slaves  were  different  from  the  serfs  in  that  they 
spent  all  of  their  time  working  for  their  chief.  A 
serf  spent  part  of  his  time  working  for  himself. 
Some  slaves  were  captives  of  war;  some  were  poor 
men  who  had  never  been  able  to  pay  the  money  that 
they  had  borrowed;  and  some  were  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  slaves. 

Nearly  everything  that  the  people  needed  was 
produced  at  home.  Grain,  garden  vegetables,  and 
flax  grew  on  the  farmland.  Cows,  sheep,  and  pigs 
fed  in  the  meadows  and  woods.  The  people  made 
clothing  of  flax  and  of  the  skins  of  animals  that 
they  had  killed.  They  made  their  own  weapons, 
tools,  and  furniture  by  hand.  Because  each  vil¬ 
lage  could  produce  nearly  everything  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  needed,  there  was  little  trade  and  people  did 
not  travel  much.  As  a  result,  the  old  Roman  roads 
and  bridges  were  not  kept  in  repair,  and  the  Roman 
towns  grew  smaller  and  smaller  until  some  of  them 
disappeared  completely. 


What  Alfred,  the  First  Great  English  King, 

Did  for  His  People 

Alfred  brought  peace  to  England  by  defeating  the 
Danes.  The  greatest  leader  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
people  in  England  had  was  King  Alfred  the  Great. 
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When  he  came  to  the  throne  in  the  year  871  A.D., 
he  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  probably 
wore  the  dress  of  a  noble  of  Anglo-Saxon  times. 
This  included  a  short,  belted  garment  that  reached 
to  his  knees.  Stockings  were  held  in  place  by  long, 
leather  strings  crossed  and  re-crossed  from  ankle 
to  knee.  A  warm  cloak  hung  from  his  shoulders  and 
could  be  wrapped  around  him  when  the  weather 
was  cold. 

King  Alfred  called  all  the  fighting  men  in  England 
to  serve  in  the  army,  but  he  arranged  that  they  should 
serve  in  shifts.  By  this  plan  part  of  the  men  would 
always  be  at  home  to  plant  and  harvest  the  crops 
and  care  for  the  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  farms. 

One  great  problem  that  Alfred  the  Great  had  to 
face  came  from  the  Danes,  who  were  threatening 
to  destroy  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom.  The  Danes, 
who  came  from  Denmark,  had  been  invading  Eng¬ 
land  for  many  years  before  Alfred  became  king. 
They  built  boats  that  could  be  rowed  far  up  the  shal¬ 
low  rivers.  The  Danes,  or  Northmen,  as  the  English 
called  them,  made  their  living  much  as  pirates  did. 
They  seized  the  things  that  belonged  to  other  people. 
They  were  not  Christians,  and  they  often  attacked 
monasteries  and  churches.  From  these  they  took 
gold  and  silver  used  in  the  churches,  and  cattle 
and  horses  used  on  the  monastery  farms.  Often  the 
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When  King  Alfred  helped  to  unite  England,  the  modern  nation?  of  Europe  had  not  yet  begun. 
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monks  and  priests  were  not  armed  and  were  easy 
to  conquer.  When  the  Danes  were  hungry,  they 
killed  and  roasted  a  fat  calf  or  sheep,  or  helped  them¬ 
selves  to  the  farmers’  fruit  and  vegetables.  Often 
they  carried  away  a  plentiful  supply  of  grain. 

As  the  raids  of  these  Northmen  became  more  and 
more  frequent,  some  of  them  stayed  to  make  their 
homes  in  England.  The  Danes  were  so  cruel  and 
seized  so  much  property  that  a  new  prayer  was 
solemnly  recited  in  church :  “From  the  Fury  of  the 
Northmen,  Good  Lord,  Deliver  Us.”  Such  were  the 
people  whom  Alfred  the  Great  had  to  defeat  if  he 
wished  to  rule  his  kingdom  and  protect  his  people. 

The  English  king  learned  all  that  he  could  about 
the  Danes.  The  story  is  told  that  he  disguised 
himself  as  a  minstrel,  wandered  into  their  camp,  and 
played  and  sang  to  them.  He  listened  to  their  plans 
and  studied  their  weapons  and  their  strength.  Then 
he  went  back  to  his  own  soldiers. 

After  fighting  the  Danes  for  seven  years,  he  won 
a  great  battle  and  made  a  treaty  with  them.  By  the 
terms  of  this  treaty  they  were  to  live  in  a  part  of 
England  called  the  Danelaw.  Here  they  could  have 
their  own  laws  and  their  own  customs ;  but  they  had 
to  agree  to  stop  their  attacks  on  Anglo-Saxon  vil¬ 
lages  and  on  churches  and  monasteries.  Alfred  also 
ordered  them  to  give  up  their  worship  of  heathen 
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gods  and  to  become  Christians.  These  things  they 
promised  to  do,  and  their  leader  and  other  important 
men  were  baptized.  The  Danelaw  was  north  of  an 
old  Roman  road  that  ran  through  the  central  part 
of  England. 

Alfred  wanted  to  make  sure  that  no  more  of  the 
Danes  would  come  from  their  northern  homes  to 
attack  English  villages.  He  therefore  built  some 
ships  to  guard  the  coast.  He  also  built  forts  at  im¬ 
portant  places  and  stationed  soldiers  in  them.  During 
much  of  Alfred’s  life  the  Danes  kept  the  treaty  with 
the  English;  but  some  years  after  Alfred  died,  the 
English  paid  a  large  sum  each  year  so  that  these  trou¬ 
blesome  neighbors  would  stay  in  the  Danelaw. 

Alfred’s  wise  government  helped  to  unite  England. 
Since  he  was  no  longer  greatly  troubled  by  the 
Danes,  the  king  was  able  to  give  his  time  to  the 
improvement  of  England.  He  wanted  to  unite  his 
people  under  one  form  of  government.  He  ordered 
all  of  the  different  laws  that  governed  each  part  of 
England  to  be  collected.  These  laws  Alfred  and  his 
wise  men  carefully  arranged  and  studied.  Then  they 
chose  the  best  laws  and  made  these  the  laws  of 
England.  Sometimes  King  Alfred  called  together 
the  bishops  of  the  church,  the  abbots  from  the  monas¬ 
teries,  the  owners  of  great  tracts  of  lands,  and  some 
of  his  royal  officers.  All  of  these  advised  him  and 
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talked  with  him  about  important  matters.  He  was 
determined  that  his  people  should  be  ruled  justly,  and 
often  he  sat  as  a  judge  to  see  that  right  was  done. 
Under  his  wise  leadership  England  began  to  grow 
into  a  kingdom  in  which  all  people  were  governed  by 
the  same  laws. 

Alfred  encouraged  education  in  England.  The 

king  was  interested  in  education  for  himself  and 
for  others.  One  day  when  Alfred  was  a  child,  so  the 
story  goes,  his  mother  called  together  her  five  sons. 
Alfred  was  the  youngest.  She  showed  them  a  hand- 


In  King  Alfred’s  day,  common  people  did  not  go  to  school. 
What  are  the  children  in  this  picture  doing? 
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some  book  of  Saxon  poetry  which  had  been  copied 
by  the  monks.  The  first  letter  was  drawn  and  col¬ 
ored  with  great  skill  and  beauty.  Then  she  said, 
“I  will  give  this  book  to  that  one  among  you  who  shall 
learn  it  most  quickly.”  Alfred  looked  at  it  and 
wanted  to  own  it.  “Will  you  of  a  truth  give  that 
book  to  one  of  us  ?”  he  asked.  His  mother  was  pleased 
and  answered,  “I  will  give  it  to  the  one  who  shall 
learn  it  most  quickly.”  Alfred  took  the  book  to  his 


Books  were  few  when  Alfred  was  a  boy,  for  every  copy  was 
written  by  hand.  Probably  his  book  of  poems  had  been 
copied  by  a  monk  and  had  capitals  like  those  on  page  76. 
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teacher  and  learned  the  poems.  When  he  repeated 
them  to  his  mother  and  she  gave  him  the  prize,  it 
became  one  of  his  greatest  treasures. 

Books  in  those  days  were  not  printed  as  they 
are  now,  but  were  written  by  hand  with  goose- 
feather  pens.  Sometimes  the  writer  drew  ornaments 
for  his  capital  letters  and  painted  them  in  differ¬ 
ent  colors.  This  made  the  book  more  beautiful  as 
well  as  more  expensive.  Perhaps  it  was  such  a  book 
that  Alfred  won  by  learning  the  poems  more  quickly 
than  his  brothers. 

In  other  ways,  too,  the  young  prince  was  educated. 
He  learned  to  hunt,  to  ride  a  horse,  and  to  be  skillful 
in  using  a  sword  and  a  battle  axe  and  in  throwing  a 
spear.  He  journeyed  to  Rome  and  met  the  pope. 
In  Rome  he  saw  how  people  lived  in  a  great  city. 
Here  there  were  buildings  and  streets  much  finer 
than  anything  which  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  island 
home. 

After  Alfred  had  forced  the  Danes  to  live  in  the 
Danelaw,  he  could  give  more  time  to  the  education 
of  his  people.  The  clergy  did  not  know  Latin  well. 
The  sons  of  freemen  were  growing  to  manhood 
unable  to  read  or  to  sign  their  names.  Therefore, 
like  Charlemagne,  Alfred  opened  a  school  in  his  court 
and  sent  to  France  and  Germany  for  educated  men 
to  come  and  be  teachers.  He  urged  men  to  write 
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books  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  which  later 
became  the  English  language.  More  people  could 
then  read  these  books.  He  himself  translated  several 
books  from  Latin  into  Anglo-Saxon.  He  encouraged 
some  young  men  to  learn  Latin  so  that  later  they 
might  hold  a  high  office  such  as  bishop  or  judge  or 
member  of  the  Witan  (wit'an),  which  was  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  assembly  of  wise  men. 

The  king  ordered  a  record  of  events  of  the  time 
to  be  written  in  Anglo-Saxon.  This  book  is  called 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle .  It  is  still  read  by  people 
who  wish  to  know  more  about  the  history  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  times  in  England. 

Alfred  encouraged  trade  and  industry.  Alfred 
wanted  to  help  his  people  to  build  up  trade,  which 
had  long  been  neglected  because  the  struggle  with 
the  Danes  had  taken  so  much  time  and  effort.  The 
people  who  lived  on  the  coast  salted  and  dried  fish 
which  they  exchanged  for  things  that  they  needed. 
Some  towns  had  good  harbors,  and  ships  from  other 
countries  sailed  into  them  and  brought  purple  dyes, 
silk,  wine,  or  oil.  For  these  goods  the  Anglo-Saxons 
gave  their  visitors  fish  or  fur,  or  gold  or  silver  coins. 

In  some  places  there  were  men  who  received  silver 
from  the  king  and  coined  it  into  money.  Many  towns 
had  skilled  workmen.  Some  shaped  gold  and  silver 
into  rings  or  necklaces.  Others  made  iron  into  hoes 
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England  began  its  history  as  a  shipbuilding  nation  when 
King  Alfred  encouraged  the  building  of  a  fleet. 

and  axheads.  Workmen  made  wooden  furniture, 
built  houses  and  barns  for  the  lord  of  the  village, 
wove  cloth,  or  made  shoes,  leather  leggings,  and 
saddles.  In  shipyards  they  built  ships,  which  the 
king  needed  for  protection  and  for  trade.  But  King 
Alfred  felt  that  much  better  work  could  be  done. 
So  he  invited  skilled  workmen  and  good  sailors  to 
come  from  other  countries  that  his  own  people  might 
learn  from  them. 

The  king  moved  his  capital  to  London,  where  he 
built  a  fort  and  new  wooden  walls.  He  also  repaired 
some  of  the  stone  buildings  which  the  Romans  had 
built  there  centuries  before. 
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Alfred's  Time  and  Ours 

1.  What  occupations  were  carried  on  in  Alfred's 
time  that  are  still  being  carried  on  today?  Are 
these  occupations  carried  on  in  the  same  way?  If 
not,  explain  the  difference. 

2.  In  what  ways  would  you  like  the  leaders  of 
our  country  to  be  like  Alfred  the  Great?  Why? 

3.  What  things  did  King  Alfred  begin  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  were  new  to  the  people  of  that  time  but 
are  common  to  us  today? 

4.  How  did  King  Alfred  solve  his  troubles  with 
the  Danes?  How  do  people  of  different  countries 
solve  their  troubles  with  other  nations  today? 

Something  to  Do 

The  stories  in  the  books  listed  in  activity  4  below 
and  at  the  end  of  Unit  One  will  help  you  with  activity 
number  1.  Make  use  also  of  the  pictures  in  this  book, 
pages  29  and  36,  and  in  other  books. 

1.  Draw  a  plan  to  show  one  of  the  following: 

a.  the  inside  of  the  great  hall  of  the  chief 

b.  an  Anglo-Saxon  village 

2.  On  your  large  map  of  Europe  show  where  the 
homes  of  each  of  the  following  were: 

a.  the  Angles  and  Saxons 

b.  the  Piets 

c.  the  Britons 

d.  the  Danes 

3.  Select  some  of  the  customs  of  the  Angles  and 
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Saxons  who  lived  in  Alfred’s  time,  and  draw  pic¬ 
tures  showing  these  customs  on  the  border  of  your 
map. 

4.  Read  these  stories  of  early  England  if  you  can 
find  the  books  in  your  school  library  or  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  library: 

Terry,  Arthur  Guy,  History  Stories  of  Other  Lands , 
The  Beginnings,  Book  III  (Row,  Peterson  and 
Company),  pp.  161-168. 

Nida,  William  C.,  The  Dawn  of  American  History 
(The  Macmillan  Company),  pp.  161-173. 

Haaren,  J.  H.  and  Poland,  A.  B.,  Famous  Men  of 
the  Middle  Ages  (American  Book  Company),  pp. 
135-142.  “Alfred  the  Great.” 

Quennell,  M.  and  C.  H.  B.,  Everyday  Life  in  Anglo- 
Saxon, ,  Viking ,  and  Norman  Times  (Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons),  has  interesting  pictures  of 
Anglo-Saxon  times. 


Outline  of  Chapter  III 

III.  How  the  Wandering  Northmen  Helped  Build 
Europe 

A.  Early  Voyages  of  the  Northmen 

B.  The  Settlements  of  Northmen  in  Europe 

C.  What  Norman  Government  Did  for  England 


CHAPTER  III 

How  the  Wandering  Northmen 
Helped  Build  Europe 

Early  Voyages  of  the  Northmen 

The  Northmen  were  sailors,  pirates,  and  traders. 

The  Danes,  who  sailed  in  their  swift  ships  to  the 
island  of  Britain  and  fought  King  Alfred’s  people, 
were  a  part  of  the  strong,  sea-loving  people  called 
the  Northmen.  Many  of  them  lived  in  the  land  of 
the  midnight  sun,  that  is,  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Others  lived  in  Denmark.  They  built  their  villages 
at  the  heads  of  the  deep  bays  which  cut  into  the 
coast.  Most  of  their  land  was  unfit  for  farming.  The 
only  fertile  soil  was  near  the  harbors.  Since  there 
was  not  enough  farm  land  to  supply  their  population 
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with  food,  they  naturally  became  ship  builders,  pi¬ 
rates,  and  traders. 

The  forests  of  Denmark  furnished  them  with  trees 
from  which  they  built  long,  beautiful  ships.  Each 
boat  had  a  single  square  sail  of  cloth  striped  in  bright 
colors.  The  Danes  learned  to  make  a  sail  that  could 
be  moved  to  catch  the  wind  no  matter  from  what 
direction  it  came.  These  boats  were  shaped  very 
much  like  canoes  and  at  each  end  had  carved  orna¬ 
ments  which  were  usually  in  the  form  of  a  dragon’s 
head  or  of  some  animal.  The  largest  boats  were 
seventy  feet  long  and  eighteen  feet  wide.  Rowers, 
who  were  freemen  and  warriors,  sat  on  each  side  of 
the  ship  with  oars  twenty  feet  long.  When  there 
was  no  wind,  the  rowers  pulled  the  ship  across  the 
waves.  If  they  wished  to  do  so,  they  could  drive  a 
boat  over  the  water  at  great  speed. 

The  Northmen  were  the  best  sailors  of  their  day. 
They  loved  the  sea  and  steered  a  straight  course 
across  the  waters,  guiding  themselves  by  the  sun 
in  the  daytime  and  by  the  stars  at  night.  They 
carried  baskets  of  pigeons  on  their  ships.  If  the 
fog  lay  thick  on  the  water  or  if  they  lost  their  way, 
they  let  a  pigeon  out  and  learned  from  its  flight  in 
what  direction  the  land  was.  At  night  they  sailed 
straight  on  and,  when  the  sea  was  calm,  the  captain 
or  the  owner  slept  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  under 
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The  Northmen  were  the  best  sailors  of  their  times.  They 
were  not  afraid  to  sail  out  of  sight  of  land. 


a  roof  of  cloth.  The  chief  carried  with  him  a  bed 
that  could  be  set  up  at  night.  In  the  daytime  it  was 
taken  apart  and  stored  away. 

The  battleships  of  the  Northmen  were  ornamented 
with  a  row  of  black  and  yellow  shields  placed  above 
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the  sides  of  the  ships.  Behind  these  shields  the 
rowers  were  safe  from  the  arrows  of  their  enemies. 
Each  warship  flew  a  flag  with  a  dragon.  The  mer¬ 
chant  ships  had  no  shields  and  no  flag  of  war. 

The  chief  loved  his  swift  ship  and  called  it  the 
“reindeer  of  the  breezes.”  When  he  died,  the  North¬ 
men  placed  his  body  on  his  ship  and  buried  the  chief 
and  his  ship  together. 

Sometimes  these  people  came  as  pirates,  as  they 
did  to  England,  rowing  their  ships  up  the  rivers. 
Then  they  landed  and  seized  whatever  horses  they 
could  find.  On  these  they  rode  far  into  the  country 
and  attacked  monasteries  and  cathedrals  in  search 
of  gold  and  richly  embroidered  altar  cloths.  Often 
they  drove  fat  cattle  and  sheep  to  their  ship  and 
carried  them  across  the  sea  to  cold  homes  in  the 
north. 

Sometimes  the  Northmen  came  in  merchant  vessels 
to  trade,  bringing  fish  and  warm  furs.  Now  and  then 
a  proud  noble  quarreled  with  his  king,  or  objected  to 
heavy  taxes.  Then  he  and  a  band  of  faithful  fol¬ 
lowers  took  their  wives  and  children  and  set  out  to 
find  a  new  home.  In  this  way  the  Northmen  began 
to  build  colonies  in  countries  far  from  the  homeland. 

The  Northmen  sailed  west  and  discovered  Amer¬ 
ica.  Iceland  early  became  a  stopping  place  on  the 
voyages  which  the  Northmen  made  across  the 
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Atlantic.  Soon  a  colony  grew  up  in  that  island. 

Among  the  Northmen  who  settled  in  Iceland,  there 
was  a  fierce  warrior  named  Eric  the  Red.  He  had 
killed  a  man  in  Norway  and  caused  so  much  trouble 
there  that  his  king  sent  him  to  Iceland.  Here  Eric 
heard  stories  of  a  land  even  farther  off  in  the 
ocean.  No  one  could  tell  him  much  about  it,  so  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  and  find  it  for  himself. 

Eric  set  out  in  his  strong  boat  and  sailed  west 
until  he  found  land.  Although  it  was  bare,  rocky, 
and  very  cold,  he  called  it  Greenland.  It  was  not 
really  a  green  land,  but  he  told  his  men  that  they 
must  give  it  an  attractive  name  so  that  other  people 
would  come  there  and  live  with  them.  After  a  while, 
other  Northmen  did  go  to  live  in  Greenland.  The 
ruins  of  the  two  little  villages  in  which  they  lived 
a  thousand  years  ago  can  still  be  found. 

Eric  the  Red  had  a  son  in  Iceland  called  Leif 
Ericsson  (laf  er'ik-sun),  which  means  Leif  the  son 
of  Eric.  Leif  went  to  visit  in  Norway  and  while 
there  became  a  Christian.  Then  the  king  told  him 
to  go  to  Greenland  and  teach  the  true  religion  to 
Eric  the  Red. 

On  his  westward  journey,  Leifs  ship  was  driven 
out  of  its  course  by  a  storm.  More  than  a  thousand 
miles  to  the  south  of  where  he  had  intended  to  go, 
he  found  a  new  land.  The  men  went  on  shore  and 
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found  so  many  grapes  growing  there  that  they 
called  the  country  Vinland,  or  Vineland.  They 
loaded  their  ship  with  wood  because  they  knew 
that  fuel  was  scarce  in  Greenland.  They  also  took 
some  wild  grain  and  a  large  quantity  of  grapes. 
Then  they  sailed  northeast  to  Greenland. 

When  Leif  arrived  in  Greenland  and  told  his  father 
what  a  narrow  escape  he  had  had  in  the  storm  and 
how  he  had  found  a  new  land,  his  father  called 
him  Leif  the  Lucky.  Today  people  are  sure  that 
Leif  the  Lucky  reached  the  mainland  of  North 
America,  but  they  are  not  sure  of  the  exact  place 
where  he  landed. 

The  stories  of  the  new  land  told  by  Leif  and  his 
sailors  made  many  people  in  Greenland  think  that 
they  would  like  to  live  in  the  place  that  he  had 
found.  It  would  furnish  grapes  from  which  they 
could  make  wine.  The  land,  when  cultivated,  would 
no  doubt  give  them  large  crops  of  grain.  They 
need  never  be  cold  in  winter  in  a  country  that  had 
so  much  fuel. 

Two  or  three  years  passed.  Then  Thorfinn  Karl- 
sefni  (tor'fin  karl-sef'ne),  another  bold  Northman, 
declared  that  he  would  go  to  Vinland.  He  could  not 
take  all  the  young  men  who  wanted  to  go  with  him, 
so  he  chose  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
strongest  and  told  them  to  load  three  boats  with 
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The  Northmen  traded  bright-colored  strips  of  cloth  for  valu¬ 
able  furs  from  the  Indians. 

all  the  things  they  would  need  in  Vinland.  When 
the  boats  were  ready,  Thorfinn’s  young  wife,  Gudrid 
(good'rld),  decided  to  go,  too.  Five  or  six  other 
women  also  went  with  their  husbands.  One  was 
Freydis  (frl'dis),  a  half-sister  of  Leif  the  Lucky. 
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Thorfinn  had  no  trouble  in  finding  land,  but  it 
was  not  at  all  like  the  Vinland  that  Leif  had  de¬ 
scribed.  It  was  even  more  bare  and  rocky  than 
Greenland.  Thorfinn  called  it  Rockland. 

He  knew  that  Vinland  must  be  farther  south, 
and  after  a  long  search  he  found  it.  His  people 
landed  on  the  shore  of  a  large  bay  and  built  huts. 
Dark-skinned  men  with  broad  faces,  coarse  black 
hair,  and  fierce-looking  eyes  then  appeared.  They 
were  paddling  canoes  which  the  Northmen  thought 
were  made  of  skins.  After  watching  the  white  men 
for  a  while,  the  Indians  went  away. 

The  next  spring  the  red  men  came  again,  bring¬ 
ing  loads  of  furs  which  they  offered  to  trade  for 
hatchets  and  swords.  Thorfinn  would  not  allow  his 
men  to  sell  their  weapons  or  tools,  but  they  had 
some  red  cloth  which  the  Indians  liked.  The  North¬ 
men  tore  this  into  narrow  strips  to  exchange  for 
furs.  While  the  trading  was  going  on,  Thorfinn’s 
bull  came  from  behind  the  huts  and  so  frightened 
the  Indians,  who  had  never  seen  cattle  before,  that 
they  ran  away,  leaving  all  their  furs. 

About  three  weeks  later,  they  returned  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  ready  for  a  fight.  Remem¬ 
bering  how  they  had  fled  from  the  bull,  Thorfinn 
drove  the  beast  in  front  of  his  men  as  he  led  them 
into  battle.  This  time  the  red  men  were  not  so  much 
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afraid  of  the  bull.  Before  they  ran  away,  they  had 
killed  two  Northmen. 

After  this,  the  Northmen  saw  no  more  of  the 
Indians,  but  they  fought  among  themselves.  Even 
the  women  fought.  Finally  Thorfinn  ordered  his 
men  to  load  the  boats,  and  the  entire  party  went 
back  to  Greenland. 

These  events  happened  over  nine  hundred  years 
ago,  for  Leif  the  Lucky  found  Vinland  in  the  year 
1000,  nearly  five  hundred  years  before  the  rest  of 
Europe  learned  about  the  New  World. 

This  story  of  how  the  Northmen  discovered  Amer¬ 
ica  and  made  an  attempt  to  settle  there  was  a  fav¬ 
orite  tale  among  the  Northmen  in  Iceland  and 
Greenland.  It  was  often  told  by  story  tellers  who 
traveled  from  one  noble’s  house  to  another  tell¬ 
ing  tales  of  battles  and  storms  and  of  the  great 
deeds  that  men  had  done.  People  never  seemed  to 
tire  of  hearing  about  the  adventures  of  Leif  the 
Lucky  and  of  Thorfinn  Karlsefni.  The  tale  was 
passed  on  from  one  story  teller  to  another  and 
from  father  to  son  for  hundreds  of  years.  Some 
story  tellers  may  have  forgotten  parts  of  it  or  added 
something  to  it,  so  that  it  was  probably  not  all  true 
when  at  last  it  was  written  in  a  book  called  the 
Saga  (sa'ga)  of  Eric  the  Red . 

Saga  is  another  word  for  tale  or  story,  and  who- 
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For  hundreds  of  years,  the  saga  men  at  the  feasts  of  the 
Northmen  in  Iceland  and  Greenland  told  the  story  of  how 
Eric  the  Red  sailed  to  Vinland. 

ever  wrote  this  great  story  helped  to  keep  it  for 
the  world  of  today.  Strangely  enough,  the  tale  does 
not  tell  of  any  other  Northmen  who  went  to  Vin¬ 
land,  and  most  of  the  people  of  Europe  had  so 
little  to  do  with  Iceland  and  Greenland  that  they 
did  not  hear  of  Vinland  until  long  after  America 
became  the  home  of  many  colonists  from  Europe. 
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The  word  Russia  came  from  “Rus,”  the  name  of  the  trading 
Northmen,  or  Swedes,  who  founded  Russia.  They  ruled  the 
natives  of  Russia,  the  Slavs,  from  whose  name  comes  our 

word,  slave. 

The  Settlements  of  Northmen  in  Europe 

Northmen  traded  with  Russia  and  settled  there. 

In  Russia  the  Northmen  sailed  up  the  rivers  and 
built  trading  posts.  Then  they  began  to  make  their 
homes  in  the  rich  farmlands  north  of  the  Black  Sea. 
From  here  their  control  extended  over  much  of 
Russia,  and  they  traded  with  all  the  surrounding 
countries.  In  the  spring  of  each  year  they  loaded 
their  boats  with  furs,  pitch,  amber,  wax,  and  slaves. 
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They  sailed  to  the  Black  Sea  and  on  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  which  was  then  called  Byzantium  (bi-zan'- 
shi-um).  Here  they  traded  their  goods  for  silk, 
spices,  metals,  and  jewelry.  Then  they  rowed  their 
boats  back,  selling  some  of  their  cargo  at  the  differ¬ 
ent  stopping  places  on  the  way,  and  carrying  some 
of  it  with  them  to  be  sold  near  their  own  homes. 
The  Northmen  in  Russia  gained  a  great  reputation 
for  bravery  and  courage.  For  many  years  the  em¬ 
peror  at  Byzantium  chose  them  to  be  the  soldiers 
of  his  special  guard. 

Northmen  settled  in  France.  The  Northmen  also 
sailed  up  the  rivers  into  France.  To  protect  his 
country,  the  king  of  France  built  fortified  bridges 
across  the  rivers  so  that  the  French  could  prevent 
further  advances  of  the  invaders.  Monks  built  their 
monasteries  behind  high  walls,  and  cities  rebuilt 
their  old  Roman  walls ;  but  still  they  could  not  keep 
their  enemies  out.  Once  many  thousand  Northmen 
in  hundreds  of  ships  sailed  up  the  Seine  River  to 
Paris,  and  for  months  they  besieged  the  city.  Then 
peace  was  made,  but  the  Northmen  continued  to 
come  and  to  settle  along  the  coast.  About  900  A.D. 
the  king  of  France  made  a  famous  treaty  with  them. 
He  agreed  to  give  them  a  great  tract  of  land  called 
Normandy,  and  they  agreed  to  stay  there  and 
become  Christians  and  citizens  of  France.  The  ruler 
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of  the  Northmen  also  promised  that  he  would  be 
subject  to  the  king  of  France  and  obey  him  in  some 
things. 

Northmen  helped  the  English  to  become  a  sea¬ 
faring,  trading  people.  In  England,  as  Chapter  Two 


What  does  this  picture  tell  you  about  travel  in  the  year  1000 
as  compared  to  travel  now?  Why  were  seas  and  rivers  the 
best  highways  then? 


told  you,  the  Northmen  robbed  rich  monasteries  and 
attacked  the  towns.  King  Alfred  finally  made  a 
treaty  with  them  by  which  he  gave  them  the  Dane¬ 
law,  which  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  of 
Britain.  For  some  years  they  kept  the  treaty;  but 
later  England  had  to  pay  them  heavily  so  that  they 
would  remain  in  the  Danelaw.  Even  gold,  however, 
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could  not  hold  them  within  their  boundaries,  and 
once  they  became  so  powerful  that  their  leader, 
Canute  (ka-nut'),  was  for  a  short  time  king  of 
England. 

To  their  new  homes  the  Northmen  brought  their 
courage,  their  love  of  the  sea,  and  their  love  of 
adventure.  They  taught  the  English  to  build  ships 
that  were  swift  and  safe,  and  to  sail  a  straight  course 
across  the  open  sea.  Through  their  own  interest  in 
trade,  they  helped  to  make  the  English  a  nation 
of  traders. 

The  Northmen  took  England.  The  Northmen  who 
had  settled  in  Normandy  ruled  their  territory  much 
as  the  French  king  ruled  the  remainder  of  France. 
Their  chief  was  called  a  duke,  and  their  land  a 
dukedom.  When  a  great  leader,  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  became  the  ruler  of  Normandy,  he  was 
not  satisfied  to  remain  in  France.  He  wished  to 
rule  England,  and  he  claimed  that  the  English  king 
had  promised  him  the  throne.  When  the  English 
king  died,  William,  with  his  knights  and  their  armies, 
set  sail  for  England  to  make  good  his  claim.  William 
won  the  important  Battle  of  Hastings  in  1066.  Some 
weeks  later  England’s  council  of  wise  men,  the 
Witan,  agreed  that  he  should  be  the  new  king.  On 
Christmas  Day,  William  the  Conqueror  was  crowned 
king  of  England. 
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Can  you  follow  the  land  and  sea  routes  of  the  Northmen  and  find  the  lands  they  ruled? 
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What  Norman  Government  Did  for  England 

How  did  William  the  Conqueror  rule?  England 
was  a  difficult  land  to  rule.  The  Anglo-Saxons  had 
no  love  for  their  Norman  conquerors.  William 
turned  to  his  Norman  friends  and  knights  for  help. 
To  them  he  gave  many  acres  of  land  which  he  had 
taken  away  from  the  nobles  who  had  fought  against 
him.  Each  Norman  who  received  land  and  each 
Anglo-Saxon  who  kept  his  land  had  to  make  a  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  new  king  for  the  use  of  the  property. 
Sometimes  the  payment  was  in  money.  Sometimes 
horses  and  suits  of  armor  were  given.  Everyone 
who  received  land  was  required  to  promise  that  he 
would  be  loyal  to  the  new  king  and  would  provide 
soldiers  when  the  king  needed  them.  Indeed,  no 
nobleman  in  England  who  held  much  land  could 
own  it  outright.  He  had  to  hold  it  as  a  gift  from 
some  one  higher  than  himself  to  whom  he  owed 
military  or  other  service.  In  this  way  William  made 
sure  that  all  the  powerful  landowners  would  recog¬ 
nize  him  as  their  ruler,  and  that  no  one  in  the  king¬ 
dom  would  try  to  rebel  against  him. 

King  William  also  tried  to  make  the  laws  the 
same  throughout  the  kingdom.  He  did  this  by  for¬ 
bidding  Norman  or  Anglo-Saxon  lords  to  make  laws 
for  the  part  of  the  land  which  they  ruled,  and  by 
ordering  them  to  live  under  his  laws.  The  king’s 
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courts  had  judges  chosen  by  the  king,  and  the  king’s 
coins  were  accepted  everywhere  in  the  land. 

The  king  allowed  the  English  people  to  keep  their 
local  courts  and  to  take  part  in  county  govern¬ 
ment,  but  he  appointed  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties 


The  king’s  law  required  the  ringing  of  a  bell  to  warn  peo¬ 
ple  to  cover  their  fires  at  night.  They  called  the  bell  the 
curfew,  from  the  French  words  for  cover  and  fire. 


himself.  The  sheriffs  were,  therefore,  the  king’s 
officers.  They  watched  both  the  Norman  lords  and 
the  English  people  and  reported  law  breakers  to 
the  king  so  that  he  could  force  everybody  to  obey 
the  laws. 

In  order  to  tax  the  people  justly,  William  sent  men 
to  all  parts  of  his  kingdom  to  make  a  record  of  the 
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The  king’s  officers,  pictured  here,  recorded  all  the  property 
in  England  so  that  William  the  Conqueror  could  tax  his  peo¬ 
ple  justly.  What  are  such  officers  called  today? 

land,  the  crops,  the  buildings,  the  horses,  the  cattle, 
the  sheep  and  pigs,  and  all  other  property  which  his 
people  owned.  All  of  these  records  were  written  in 
two  great  books  with  heavy  metal  clasps.  They  were 
locked  in  a  chest  that  was  made  especially  for  them. 
This  record  was  called  the  Doomsday  Book. 

In  order  to  prevent  fires,  King  William  ordered  a 
bell  to  be  rung  in  each  town  as  soon  as  it  was  dark. 
This  was  the  curfew.  When  it  rang,  the  people  had 
to  cover  their  fires  with  ashes  and  go  to  bed. 
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Compare  this  stone  manor  house  built  by  a  Norman  noble 
with  the  wooden  hall  built  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  chief,  page  29. 
The  English  had  few  stone  buildings  till  Norman  times. 


William  and  his  nobles  liked  to  hunt.  He  therefore 
turned  farmlands  into  hunting  grounds  and  made 
strict  laws  which  did  not  allow  the  common  people 
to  kill  deer.  It  was  said  that  in  his  time  it  was  a 
greater  crime  to  kill  a  deer  than  to  kill  a  man. 

William  built  great  stone  forts  and  strong  castles. 
Many  of  the  Norman  nobles  who  came  to  England 
with  him  also  built  thick-walled  castles.  In  this 
way  the  king  and  his  Norman  followers  were  able  to 
hold  the  land  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Saxons. 
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The  conquered  people  had  little  chance  to  revolt. 

William  brought  such  good  laws  and  peace  to 
England  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  in  telling 
of  the  time,  says,  “Good  peace  he  made  in  this  land, 
so  that  a  man  might  travel  over  the  kingdom  with 
his  bosom  full  of  gold — and  no  man  durst  kill  an¬ 
other.” 

Henry  II  improved  the  English  courts.  About  a 
hundred  years  after  William  of  Normandy  took 
England,  his  great-grandson,  Henry  II,  became 
king.  Henry  made  many  reforms,  but  he  is  most 
honored  for  the  changes  that  he  made  in  the  laws 
and  in  the  courts.  When  he  came  to  the  throne,  the 
laws  were  not  yet  the  same  in  all  parts  of  England 
in  spite  of  William  the  Conqueror’s  efforts.  The 
same  offense  would  be  punished  by  a  fine  in  one 
town  and  by  imprisonment  in  another.  Cases  were 
tried  in  unfair  ways.  Sometimes  the  accuser  and  the 
accused  were  ordered  to  fight,  and  the  winner  was 
declared  innocent.  Sometimes  they  burned  the  pris¬ 
oner  on  the  hand  or  the  foot  and  decided  his  guilt 
or  innocence  from  the  way  that  the  burn  healed. 

In  order  to  improve  these  conditions,  the  king 
formed  a  royal  court  of  justice,  in  which  the  judges 
were  trained  lawyers.  This  court  met  in  London  and 
was  the  highest  court  in  the  land.  When  the  term  in 
London  was  over,  each  judge  went  to  a  different 


In  trial  by  fire  during  the  Middle  Ages,  God  was  supposed 
to  protect  the  innocent.  Today  people  would  regard  such  a 
trial  as  cruel  and  unjust. 


Trial  by  a  jury  on  the  evidence  has  come  down  to  our  times. 
Our  modern  juries  have  developed  from  the  juries  estab¬ 
lished  by  King  Henry  II  in  England  late  in  the  1 100’s. 
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country  in  England  and  held  court  there.  A  judge 
could  not  always  find  out  what  crimes  had  been 
committed  since  the  last  term  of  the  court.  He 
therefore  asked  certain  chosen  men  to  tell  him  of 
the  crimes.  These  men  swore  to  give  him  the  names 
of  all  those  who  had  broken  the  laws  since  the  court 
was  held  the  year  before.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  what  we  know  today  as  the  grand  jury,  which 
may  accuse  persons  of  crime. 

The  judge  also  chose  twelve  men  who  inquired 
into  the  case  of  each  lawbreaker  and  decided 
whether  he  was  guilty  or  innocent.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  smaller  or  trial  jury,  which  today 
tries  a  man  to  see  whether  he  is  guilty  or  innocent. 
A  record  was  kept  of  these  decisions,  and  each 
decision  helped  to  build  up  customs  that  were  used 
throughout  England.  Since  both  groups  of  jury¬ 
men  were  helping  the  king’s  judges,  many  people 
in  England  were  getting  practice  in  governing. 

King  John  signed  the  Great  Charter.  When  King 
Henry  died,  he  left  two  sons,  each  of  whom  ruled 
England  in  turn.  King  Richard,  the  older,  was 
popular  because  he  was  a  brave  knight  and  liked 
to  help  people  who  were  in  trouble.  But  Richard 
was  interested  in  many  things  besides  being  a  king 
and  spent  very  little  time  in  England.  He  looked 
after  his  land  in  France,  went  to  war  in  distant 
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The  Great  Charter  is  part  of  England's  constitution. 

countries,  and  was  away  from  London  for  years. 
When  he  came  home,  he  found  that  his  younger 
brother,  John,  was  planning  to  take  the  throne  away 
from  him. 

After  Richard’s  death,  John  became  king  but  he 
was  no  better  as  a  king  than  he  had  been  as  a 
brother.  The  English  people  had  many  reasons  for 
complaining  of  him.  He  had  his  nephew  put  to 
death  for  fear  that  the  boy  would  one  day  take  the 
throne.  He  lost  nearly  all  of  the  lands  in  France 
held  by  England  since  his  great-great-grandfather, 
William  the  Conqueror,  had  ruled.  He  quarreled 
with  the  pope,  and  for  some  years  the  churches  in 
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England  were  closed.  No  bells  rang  on  Sunday 
calling  people  to  worship.  All  the  people  of  the  land 
were  in  distress  until  their  bad  king  made  his  peace 
with  the  pope. 

Meanwhile  the  barons,  or  nobles,  the  soldiers,  and 
the  townspeople  in  England  grew  angry  with  their 
king.  He  called  his  barons  to  war  when  there  was 
no  war.  They  had  to  go  because  they  owed  him 
military  service.  Then  he  made  them  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  going  home  and,  so  that  the  angry 
nobles  would  not  rebel,  he  kept  some  of  their  sons 
as  hostages.  Taxes  were  heavy,  and  the  special  tax 
that  a  man  paid  when  he  wished  to  avoid  military 
service  was  increased.  To  enforce  his  demands,  King 
John  used  soldiers  hired  from  a  foreign  country. 

Finally  the  people’s  patience  came  to  an  end.  A 
company  of  the  leading  bishops  and  nobles  met  in 
a  church  at  Christmas  time.  There  they  wrote  out 
some  of  the  rights  and  privileges  that  had  belonged 
to  the  people  in  the  years  gone  by.  All  the  nobles 
present  agreed  to  dress  in  full  armor  and  present 
their  paper,  or  charter  as  they  called  it,  to  the  king. 
Then  they  all  took  an  oath  on  the  altar  of  the  church. 
They  promised  one  another  that  if  King  John  refused 
to  grant  their  request  and  refused  to  sign  the  charter, 
they  would  make  war  on  him.  They  went  to  John 
ready  for  war  and  asked  him  to  sign.  The  king  was 
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angry  and  frightened,  but  he  put  them  off  until 
Easter.  At  Easter  they  went  again.  This  time  the 
angry  king  said  that  to  sign  this  charter  would  make 
him  the  slave  of  the  barons  and  the  bishops.  He 
declared  that  he  would  not  sign  it,  but  in  the  end 
he  fixed  his  name  and  his  seal  to  the  Great  Charter. 
By  this  the  king  agreed  that  some  taxes  had  to 
have  the  consent  of  the  Great  Council;  that  a  man 
who  was  accused  had  the  right  to  a  jury  trial ;  and 
that  justice  should  be  given  to  all  who  came  before 
the  courts.  The  Charter  also  said  that  merchants 
could  not  be  punished  by  having  their  goods  taken 
away  from  them,  and  that  farmers  could  not  be 
punished  by  having  their  farm  tools  taken  away. 

The  signing  of  the  Great  Charter,  often  referred 
to  in  Latin  as  the  Magna  Charta  (mag'na  kar'ta), 
was  the  beginning  in  England  of  government  by  a 
constitution.  It  was  used  as  a  guide  for  judging 
whether  or  not  future  kings  were  preventing  their 
subjects  from  having  justice  in  the  courts  or  were 
unlawfully  burdening  them  with  taxes. 

English  commerce  and  industry  increased.  It 
was  well  for  England  that  all  her  Norman  rulers 
were  not  so  bad  as  King  John.  Without  the  strong 
and  skillful  government  of  William  the  Conqueror 
and  Henry  II,  trade  as  well  as  government  would 
have  suffered.  These  great  leaders,  however,  pro- 
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tected  the  English  merchants  and  encouraged  them 
to  trade.  The  Normans  shipped  English  lead,  tin, 
and  wool  into  Normandy,  and  from  there  into  other 
parts  of  France  and  into  other  countries  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe.  Back  to  England  they  brought 
French  wine  and  silk,  as  well  as  precious  stones  and 
ivory  from  the  Far  East.  Even  in  those  days  England 
was  learning  how  to  be  the  great  trading  nation 
that  she  is  today. 

England  also  learned  much  about  industry  in  those 
days.  Some  of  her  skilled  workers  were  building 
ships,  or  they  were  busy  in  the  workshops  making 
cloth  or  leather  or  working  in  metals.  Carpenters 
and  stone  cutters  labored  on  the  great  cathedrals, 
which  were  being  built  with  thick  walls,  round 
arches,  and  heavy  pillars. 

The  English  language  improved.  In  another  way 
the  Normans  had  a  great  effect  on  the  story  of  the 
English  people.  When  William  the  Conqueror  and 
his  knights  came  from  their  dukedom  of  Normandy 
in  France,  they  spoke  French.  For  a  long  time 
French  was  the  language  of  the  courts  and  the  castles 
in  England,  while  Anglo-Saxon  remained  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  common  people.  As  time  went  on,  how¬ 
ever,  all  came  to  speak  a  new  sort  of  English,  which 
had  been  made  richer  and  more  beautiful  because  of 
the  Norman  words  that  had  become  part  of  it. 
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When  the  Normans  ruled  England,  great  stone  cathedrals 
with  heavy  pillars  and  round  arches  were  built.  Until  then, 
the  churches,  like  the  manor  houses  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nobles,  had  been  built  mainly  of  wood. 


Ancient  and  Modern  Customs 

1.  Find  out  from  your  father  or  some  other  older 
person  how  a  grand  jury  is  made  up  in  the  United 
States  today  and  what  its  chief  duty  is.  Explain  this 
to  the  class  and  tell  how  the  grand  jury  began  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 

2.  Do  the  same  for  the  trial  jury. 

3.  What  rights  and  liberties  do  we  still  have  to¬ 
day  that  were  demanded  from  King  John  by  the 
nobles  and  bishops  of  his  day? 
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4.  Why  was  the  voyage  of  the  Northmen  to 
America  known  to  so  few  people?  How  would  such 
important  news  reach  people  today? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  On  your  map  of  Europe  picture  the  following: 

a.  the  lands  of  the  Northmen 

b.  important  products  traded  by  the 
Northmen 

2.  Try  to  picture  some  of  the  good  deeds  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  II  on  the  border  of 
your  map. 

3.  Make  a  model  of  a  Viking  boat  or  draw  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  Northman.  Look  at  the  pictures  of  the 
Northmen  in  encyclopedias  and  in  the  following 
books  which  you  may  find  in  the  library: 

Quennell,  M.  and  C.  H.  B.,  History  of  Everyday 

Things  in  England ,  1066-1799  (Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons),  p.  7. 

Hall,  J.,  Viking  Tales  (Rand  McNally  &  Company). 
Coffman,  Ramon,  The  Child's  Story  of  the  Human 
Race  (Dodd,  Mead  and  Company),  pp.  213-219. 
Field,  W.  T.,  Finding  the  New  World  (Ginn  and 
Company),  pp.  11-30. 

4.  Write  a  short  composition  telling  what  Eng¬ 
land  today  owes  to  the  Normans  who  once  settled  in 
England  and  ruled  the  country. 

5.  Choose  members  of  the  class  to  play  the  parts 
and  act  the  scene  between  King  John  and  the  nobles 
and  bishops. 
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THE  LIBRARY  HAS  MANY  STORIES  ABOUT 
OLD  EUROPE 

You  will  enjoy  reading  these  stories  of  the  great 

rulers  of  old  Europe: 

Lansing,  Marion  Florence,  Page,  Esquire,  and 
Knight  (Ginn  and  Company),  pp.  79-124.  Sto¬ 
ries  of  Roland,  a  knight  in  Charlemagne’s  army. 

Collier,  Virginia  M.  and  Eaton,  Jeanette,  Roland 
the  Warrior  (Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company). 

Haaren,  J.  H.  and  Poland,  A.  B.,  Famous  Men  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  pp.  101-111,  “Charlemagne”; 
pp.  167-172,  “William  the  Conqueror.” 

Tappan,  Eva  M.,  In  the  Days  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
(Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shephard  Company). 

Farjeon,  Eleanor,  Mighty  Men  from  Beowulf  to 
William  the  Conqueror  (D.  Appleton  and  Com¬ 
pany),  pp.  32-37,  “Attila,  King  of  the  Huns”; 
pp.  70-78,  “How  Alfred  Made  Peace”;  pp.  103- 
111,  a  story  of  King  William. 

Power,  Eileen  Edna,  Boys  and  Girls  in  History 
(The  Macmillan  Company),  pp.  28-40,  “The  Mak¬ 
ing  of  the  Doomsday  Book”;  pp.  40-51,  “The 
Training  of  a  Squire.” 

Brown,  A.  F.,  In  the  Days  of  the  Giants  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company). 

Baldwin,  James,  Thirty  More  Famous  Stories  Re¬ 
told  (American  Book  Company),  pp.  108-117, 
“King  John  and  Prince  Arthur”;  pp.  118-122, 
“King  John  and  the  Magna  Charta.” 
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A  SHORT  STORY  OF  UNIT  ONE 

Write  on  a  page  in  your  notebook  the  following 
story  of  Unit  One,  filling  in  the  blank  spaces  with 
the  necessary  words  or  phrases.  Do  not  write  in 
this  book. 


The  Beginnings  of  Old  Europe 


Long  ago,  there  lived  in 
wandering  _  of  _ 


_  Europe  many 

_ These  people 

learned  better  ways  of  living  by  joining  the _ 

army,  by _ with  the _ ,  and  by  mov¬ 
ing  into  the _ Empire  to  escape  enemies. 

The  greatest  leader  of  the  early _ was 

_ _ who  became  emperor  of  most  of  Europe. 

_ to  be  opened  and  brought 

from  other  lands.  He  helped  to 
_ by  encouraging  the  build- 


He  ordered 
famous _ 


make  Europe 
ing  of 


The  Angles  and  Saxons  had  a  great  leader  named 

_ ,  who  united  them  into  a  kingdom  called 

_ He  brought  peace  to  his  country  by  de¬ 
feating  the  _ ,  and  governed  all  his  people 

by  the  same _ He  encouraged  _ 


with  other  countries. 

_ were  great  traders.  They 


and  built  up _ _ 

The  sea-loving  _ 
sailed  far  to  the  west  to  build  trading  posts  in 

_ _ and _ and  discovered _ 

They  traded  and  settled  in  the  countries  of  _ _ 

and _ Some  of  them  accepted  the  French 


king’s  offer  to  let  them  settle  in 


Later, 
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under  _ ,  the  greatest  of  their  rulers,  they 

conquered _ and  ruled  the  country  well  for 

many  years.  They  improved  the _ so  that 

the  people  were  treated  more  justly  under  the  law, 
and  certain  rights  were  stated  as  belonging  to  the 

people  by  the  signing  of  the - Commerce  and 

- -  increased.  When  the  -  conquered 

England,  they  spoke - ,  and  as  time  went  on 

they  added  many  new  words  to  the  language  the 

-  people  used,  helping  to  make  it  the  rich 

language  that  we  speak  today. 
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UNIT  TWO 

Living  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  that  is,  from  about  500  A.D. 
to  1450  A.D.,  most  of  the  common  people  worked 
for  some  landlord.  In  return  for  long  hours  of 
service,  he  gave  them  the  use  of  a  little  land  and, 
in  times  of  danger,  protected  them  within  the  walls 
of  his  castle.  The  landlord  himself  held  his  land  as  a 
gift  from  some  greater  lord.  He  was  this  greater 
lord’s  vassal  (vas'al)  and  owed  him  loyalty  and  mili¬ 
tary  service. 

Common  people  worked  hard  because  they  had  to 
feed  their  own  families  and  also  the  landlord’s 
people.  The  nobles  who  lived  in  the  castles  were 
trained  to  be  good  soldiers  and  courteous  gentlemen. 
As  they  did  not  have  to  work  for  their  own  living, 
they  were  able  to  spend  much  time  in  hunting,  in 
war,  in  mock  battles,  and  in  learning  to  appear  well 
in  the  court  of  the  king. 

Almost  the  only  people  interested  in  education 
were  the  bishops  and  monks  of  the  church.  The 
monks  wrote  some  new  books,  copied  many  old  ones, 
and  learned,  as  they  copied,  to  be  the  best  teachers, 
musicians,  doctors,  nurses,  and  farmers  of  the  time. 
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They  were  also  the  greatest  helpers  of  the  poor,  often 
educating  poor  boys. 

People  who  did  not  work  the  land  usually  made  or 
bought  and  sold  things  for  a  living.  Such  workmen 
found  it  better  to  live  in  the  towns  that  grew  up 
about  cathedrals  and  castles.  There  they  could  have 
the  protection  of  the  town  walls  and  also  a  better 
chance  to  see  people  and  to  sell  goods.  It  was  in  the 
towns,  therefore,  that  manufactures  increased  and 
commerce  grew. 

The  story  of  how  the  nobles  and  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  lived  in  the  country  and  in  the  towns  during  the 
Middle  Ages  is  told  in : 

Chapter  IV.  How  People  Lived  in  the  Country 

Chapter  V.  How  the  Church  Helped  People 
Improve  Their  Living  Conditions 

Chapter  VI.  How  People  Lived  in  the  Towns 


Compare  a  rich  man’s  meal  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  today. 
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Outline  of  Chapter  IV 

IV.  How  People  Lived  in  the  Country 

A.  Why  the  Common  People  Worked  for  Land¬ 
lords 

B.  How  the  Common  People  Lived 

C.  Relations  Between  Lord  and  Vassal 
\D.  Castle  Life 

E.  Chivalry 


CHAPTER  IV 

How  People  Lived  in  the  Country 

Why  the  Common  People  Worked  for  Landlords 

Working  for  landlords  was  an  old  custom.  Long 
before  the  time  of  Charlemagne — even  as  far  back 
as  the  time  when  the  Romans  ruled  the  lands  around 
the  Mediterranean  Sea — the  common  people  worked 
the  fields  of  their  noble  landlords.  The  noble  Roman 
ate  food  that  the  common  man  or  a  slave  had  planted 
and  harvested  for  him.  Wealthy  leaders  among  the 
Germans  who  came  into  the  Roman  Empire  and 
became  owners  of  great  estates  had  the  same  serv¬ 
ice  given  to  them. 

Working  for  landlords  gave  protection.  After 
Charlemagne’s  time,  as  the  years  went  by,  some  of 
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Can  you  tell  from  this  picture  graph  how  many  free  people 
there  were  as  compared  to  the  number  who  were  serfs  in 
the  Middle  Ages? 


the  nobles  grew  as  powerful  as  the  king.  Sometimes 
they  owned  many  acres  of  land  and  set  up  govern¬ 
ments  of  their  own  within  the  kingdom  of  the  king. 
They  coined  their  own  money  and  had  their  own  sol¬ 
diers  for  their  private  armies.  They  made  the  laws 
for  their  land  and  had  their  own  courts.  Anyone 
who  broke  the  law  in  the  noble’s  land  was  brought 
to  these  courts  for  trial. 
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As  the  nobles  grew  more  and  more  powerful, 
they  built  strong  castles  of  stone  with  thick  walls, 
behind  which  many  people  could  be  protected.  The 
common  people  on  a  noble’s  land  began  to  think  of 
him  as  their  ruler.  The  king  was  far  away,  but  the 
noble  was  near  to  protect  them.  If  the  dreaded 
Northmen  or  any  other  enemy  threatened  to  attack 
them,  the  noble  opened  his  castle  gates  and  took  the 
common  people  inside.  In  those  days  a  poor  family 
with  no  noble  to  protect  them  faced  loss  of  life  and 
property.  In  order  to  be  safe,  they  spent  their  lives 
working  on  the  noble’s  lands. 

How  the  Common  People  Lived 

Serfs  worked  the  land  but  did  not  own  it.  The 

common  people  of  the  time  worked  on  the  land  all 
the  long  hours  of  daylight.  In  this  way  they  paid 
their  rent  and  earned  food  and  clothing  for  them¬ 
selves,  their  wives,  and  their  children.  The  wives 
worked,  too,  and  so  did  the  children.  As  soon  as  the 
son  of  a  peasant  was  old  enough  to  pull  weeds  in  the 
garden  or  to  hoe  young  plants,  he  had  to  begin  his 
work  in  the  fields. 

Working  on  the  land  and  watching  young  growing 
plants  push  their  tightly  folded  leaves  through  the 
brown  earth  would  not  have  been  so  bad  if  a  man 
could  have  said,  “This  is  my  land.  These  are  my 
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In  winter,  the  serf’s  one-room  hut  was  a  dirty,  smoky,  ill¬ 
smelling  place. 

young  plants.  If  I  work  hard,  I  may  raise  a  big  crop 
and  sell  what  my  family  does  not  need.  Then  I  can 
buy  a  new  cow,  or  a  silk  dress  for  my  wife.”  But  the 
common  man  could  not  say  these  things.  He  did  not 
own  a  foot  of  land.  He  could  only  use  the  land  that 
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belonged  to  a  rich  noble,  who  was  his  landlord  and 
who  lived  in  a  great  house.  This  landlord  rode  a  fine 
horse,  and  his  wife  wore  silk.  The  common  man 
sowed  the  seeds  and  gathered  in  the  crops  so  that 
the  landlord  and  his  wife  and  children  could  have 
food  and  wear  expensive  clothes  and  ride  fine  horses. 

A  few  of  the  common  people  were  freemen.  Most 
of  them  were  serfs,  who,  with  their  children  and 
their  children’s  children,  had  a  little  home  to  live  in, 
and  land  in  which  to  sow  their  seeds.  But  while  the 
noble  had  to  give  them  this  land,  they  could  never 
leave  it.  They  had  to  live  there  always  and  work  a 
certain  number  of  days  each  week  for  the  landlord. 

The  freemen  or  free  peasants  lived  in  small  cot¬ 
tages  on  the  lord’s  land.  They  paid  rent  for  their 
cottages  and  for  the  land  they  used  by  giving  the 
lord  some  of  the  wheat,  the  grapes,  the  wool,  the 
flax,  or  the  vegetables  that  they  raised.  They,  unlike 
the  serf,  could  leave  the  land  on  which  they  lived,  if 
they  wanted  to. 

Serfs  worked  hard  but  lived  poorly.  The  serfs 
lived  in  small,  one-room  cottages  built  close  to  each 
other  in  a  village.  Each  cottage  had  a  thatched  roof, 
that  is,  a  roof  made  of  weeds  or  straw,  but  it  had  no 
chimney.  In  the  winter  a  fire  was  built  on  the  dirt 
floor,  and  the  smoke  which  could  not  escape  through 
the  open  door  filled  the  room.  In  the  summer  the 
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serfs  wife  built  a  fire  outside  the  door  and  there 
boiled  cabbage  for  the  evening  meal.  Close  by  the 
cottages  were  a  garden,  a  yard  for  chickens,  and  a 
cow  shed.  In  the  summer  time  the  pig  rooted  for 
acorns  in  the  common  forest,  that  is,  the  forest  set 
aside  for  all  to  use.  The  cow  ate  grass  from  the  com¬ 
mon  pasture  or  grazed  in  the  meadow  lands  after  the 
grass  had  been  cut.  It  was  hard  for  the  serf  to  get 
enough  food  for  his  cow  during  the  winter  months 
because  hay  was  scarce,  and  the  landlord’s  horses 
and  cows  had  to  be  fed  first.  Sometimes  in  the 
spring,  after  a  long,  cold  winter,  the  serfs  cow 
would  be  so  weak  for  want  of  food  that  she  would 
have  to  be  carried  to  the  pasture  lands. 

The  poor  farmer,  serf  or  freeman,  had  no  candles 
to  light  his  home  after  dark.  A  burning  stick  of 
wood  might  set  his  cottage  on  fire ;  so,  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark,  he,  his  wife,  and  his  children  stretched 
themselves  on  a  pile  of  straw  in  a  corner  of  the  cot¬ 
tage  and  slept.  They  had  no  clean  sheets  or  soft 
pillows  or  warm  blankets.  They  slept  in  the  clothes 
that  they  had  worn  all  day,  and  they  were  fortunate 
if  they  had  a  warm  cloak  to  wear  in  cold  weather 
and  to  use  as  a  cover  at  night. 

The  serf  paid  his  rent  by  working  on  the  lord’s 
land.  After  he  had  served  his  landlord,  he  could 
turn  to  his  own  work.  He  never  had  all  of  his  land 
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in  one  place,  for  the  landlord's  estate  was  divided 
into  long  narrow  strips  so  that  all  serfs  would  share 
the  good  and  the  poor  land. 

Plows  were  made  of  wood  with  an  iron  tip.  Some¬ 
times  four  oxen  were  harnessed  to  the  plow,  and  a 
small  boy  called  to  them  in  loud  tones  or  poked  them 
with  a  stick  while  a  man  guided  the  plow.  A  day's 
work  for  the  ox  ended  at  noon,  and  then  he  was 
turned  out  to  pasture.  The  men  and  the  boys  worked 
on  until  sunset. 

Occasionally  a  greedy  serf  would  try  to  increase 
the  size  of  his  crop  by  cutting  a  handful  of  wheat 
from  his  neighbor's  land.  To  prevent  this  the  land¬ 
lords  made  a  law.  During  the  harvest  season  no  serf 
was  allowed  to  go  to  the  field  before  the  sun  had 
risen  in  the  morning,  or  after  it  had  set  at  night. 

Cutting  the  grain  was  hard  work.  It  was  all  done 
with  the  short,  curved  blade  of  the  sickle.  When  the 
grain  had  been  gathered,  it  had  to  be  separated  from 
the  stalks.  Sometimes  this  was  done  by  letting  oxen 
tramp  over  it.  Sometimes  the  women  beat  the  grain 
from  the  stalks  of  straw  and  let  the  wind  blow  away 
the  chaff  or  covering  of  the  grain. 

Some  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  serfs 
worked  for  the  lord  and  lady  who  lived  in  the  great 
stone  castle.  They  baked  and  spun  and  sewed,  or 
helped  in  making  beer  and  soap. 
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Serfs  and  nobles  ate  bread  made  from  grain  raised  by  the 
serfs  and  ground  into  flour  at  the  lord’s  mill. 

Common  people  had  few  amusements.  Life  was 
hard  and  the  hours  of  daylight  were  filled  with  work 
for  the  free  peasant  and  for  the  serf.  But  boys, 
played  ball  on  the  green  grass  in  the  open  space  of 
the  village  and,  now  and  then,  the  older  people 
danced  there.  They  danced  on  April  Fool’s  Day  and 
on  Hallowe’en,  and  on  May  Day  they  danced  around 
the  Maypole.  At  Christmas  time  they  covered  their 
faces  with  masks  and  sang  songs  outside  the  castle 
and  in  front  of  the  cottages  in  the  village. 
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Nobles  and  serfs  lived  on  the  manor.  A  noble  usu¬ 
ally  owned  a  great  stretch  of  land  called  a  manor 
(man'er).  Here,  if  he  was  wealthy  enough,  he  built 
a  strong,  stone  house  or  a  castle.  The  best  lands  of 
the  estate  were  the  lord’s  farm  lands,  where,  on  cer¬ 
tain  days  of  the  week,  each  serf  had  to  work — plow¬ 
ing,  sowing  seed,  or  harvesting  grain.  The  noble’s 
lands  and  crops  always  received  the  first  attention 
of  the  serf. 

The  lord’s  farm  land  had  a  stream  of  water  run¬ 
ning  through  it,  sometimes  a  duck  pond,  a  common 
pasture  land  where  the  serfs  and  free  peasants  were 
permitted  to  pasture  their  cows,  and  a  common  wood 
lot  from  which  all  could  get  wood.  The  lord  of  the 
manor  furnished  the  mill  in  which  the  grain  was 
ground  into  flour,  and  the  ovens  in  which  bread  was 
baked.  On  the  manor,  too,  was  the  burying  ground 
and,  close  by,  the  small  church  in  which  the  priest 
said  Mass  on  Sunday.  A  part  of  the  land  was  given 
to  the  priest  to  use.  This  was  called  “God’s  piece” 
by  the  people  of  the  village. 

Relations  Between  Lord  and  Vassal 

The  landlord  who  gave  protection  to  his  serfs  and 
to  his  free  laborers  was  himself  in  need  of  protec¬ 
tion.  He  therefore  looked  to  someone  richer  and 
stronger  to  protect  him,  his  family,  and  his  workers. 
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This  richer  and  more  important  man  might  be  the 
king,  or  he  might  be  another  noble.  It  was  he  who 
gave  the  landlord  the  land  on  which  serfs  and  free 
laborers  worked.  The  landlord  was  called  the  vassal 
(vas'al)  and  the  rich  noble  or  king  who  gave  him  the 
land  was  called  his  overlord.  The  lord  did  not  give 
his  vassal  the  land  so  that  he  could  sell  it  if  he 
wished.  Instead,  he  allowed  the  vassal  to  use  it  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime,  and  to  leave  it  when  he  died  to  his 
oldest  son.  This  relation  between  lord  and  vassal  is 
called  feudalism  (fu'dal-iz’m),  or  the  feudal  system. 
The  time  in  the  Middle  Ages  when  this  system  was 
used  is  sometimes  called  the  feudal  age,  or  feudal 
times.  The  feudal  age  lasted  from  about  1000  A.D. 
to  about  1450  A.D. 

When  the  vassal  received  land,  he  did  homage 
to  his  lord.  Unarmed  and  with  head  uncovered,  he 
knelt,  placing  his  hands  in  the  hands  of  his  lord. 
Around  them  stood  brave  men  in  armor  and  beauti¬ 
ful  ladies  in  long  silk  robes.  Before  all  these  wit¬ 
nesses,  the  vassal  said,  “I  will  be  your  man”  He 
then  placed  his  hands  on  the  Bible  or  on  some  sacred 
object  and  took  his  oath  to  be  faithful  to  his  lord. 
Then  the  lord  gave  him  a  lump  of  earth  or  a  stick, 
or  perhaps  one  of  his  gloves,  as  a  token  that  he  had 
given  the  vassal  the  use  of  an  estate,  or  fief  (fef), 
as  such  lands  were  called. 
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Castle  Life 

The  lord’s  castle  was  like  a  large  fort.  The  king 
and  the  wealthy  lords  built  strong  stone  castles 
where  they  lived  and  to  which  they,  their  soldiers, 
the  free  peasants  and  the  serfs  could  flee  in  time  of 
danger.  The  castle  was  built  in  a  place  that  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  reach.  Sometimes  it  would  be  high  up  on  a 
cliff  or  on  top  of  the  steep  bank  of  a  river  which  had 
cut  its  way  through  the  rock.  Surrounding  the 
courtyard  and  the  castle  was  a  high  wall  on  which 
watchtowers  were  built.  Often  there  was  a  deep, 
wide  ditch  filled  with  water  outside  the  wall.  This 
was  called  a  moat  (mot).  Over  this  was  a  bridge, 
which  could  be  drawn  up  so  that  no  one  could  cross 
it.  The  drawbridge  was  always  raised  at  night,  and 
usually  in  the  daytime.  When  a  friend  blew  his  horn 
to  ask  entrance  to  the  castle,  the  bridge  was  lowered 
so  that  men  and  horses  could  cross  to  the  safety 
of  the  courtyard. 

A  castle  was  built  with  thick  walls  in  which  a  few 
small  windows  were  cut.  Serfs  and  free  peasants 
were  compelled  to  draw  the  stone  up  the  steep  hill. 
They  also  had  to  dig  out  the  earth  for  the  founda¬ 
tion.  These  were  ways  in  which  the  common  people 
paid  taxes  to  their  lord.  The  castle  was  planned  by 
a  builder  whose  chief  aim  was  to  make  a  building  in 
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Landlords  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  homes  like  forts  because 
the  government  could  not  keep  peace  or  order.  Each  lord 
had  to  protect  himself  and  the  people  on  his  estate. 


which  the  lord  and  his  family  would  be  safe  from 
enemies.  He  did  not  think  much  about  the  health  of 
the  family  or  even  of  their  comfort.  He  thought 
only  of  war.  It  had  to  be  strong  enough  to  protect 
those  within.  It  had  to  have  storerooms  large 
enough  to  hold  great  supplies  of  food  in  case  an 
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enemy  should  surround  it  for  a  very  long  period. 

The  castle  grounds  contained  barns  filled  with  hay 
and  other  food  for  the  horses,  cows,  and  chickens. 
There  was  at  least  one  well,  since  all  must  have 
water  to  drink.  There  were  also  work  shops.  In  one 
of  these  the  blacksmith  made  shoes  for  the  horses 
and  weapons  and  tools  for  the  men.  In  another, 
skilled  workmen  made  armor  for  the  lord  and  his 
fighting  men.  There  were  ovens  where  loaves  of 
bread  and  meat  pies  were  baked,  and  a  cookhouse 
with  a  fireplace  large  enough  to  roast  a  whole  sheep. 
Beans,  peas,  and  cabbage  from  the  castle  farm  lands 
were  boiled  in  great  brass  kettles. 

Among  the  most  important  parts  of  the  castle 
were  storerooms  where  quantities  of  flour,  vege¬ 
tables,  salted  beef  and  pork,  and  casks  of  wine  and 
ale  could  be  stored.  For  the  lord  might  have  to  pro¬ 
tect  not  only  his  own  family  but  also  all  of  his  fight¬ 
ing  men,  the  free  laborers,  and  the  serfs.  The  rooms 
had  baskets  and  jars  filled  with  wheat,  rye,  honey, 
fruits,  and  cheese.  These  foods  had  been  raised  on 
the  lord’s  lands  by  the  serfs,  or  had  been  paid  to  him 
as  rent  by  the  free  peasants  who  lived  on  his  estate. 
The  lord  might  sell  some  of  his  stores,  but  he  al¬ 
ways  had  to  keep  a  good  supply  on  hand.  If  the 
serfs’  crops  failed,  they  looked  to  the  lord  for  their 
winter’s  food. 
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The  room  where  the  women  worked  held  wool  and 
flax  as  well  as  woolen  and  linen  cloth. 

The  great  hall  or  living  room  of  the  castle  was 
heated  by  a  huge  fireplace  in  which  long  logs  burned. 
At  one  end  of  the  room  stood  the  lord’s  dining  table. 
Stools,  benches,  and  a  few  chests  helped  to  furnish 
the  room.  On  the  wall  there  were  heads  of  deer  with 
branching  antlers,  as  well  as  bows,  arrows,  and 
spears. 

The  central  tower,  or  keep,  was  the  strongest  and 
best  protected  part  of  the  castle.  From  its  top  the 
lord’s  flag  floated,  and  on  a  small  platform  high  up 
in  the  tower,  a  watchman  kept  a  careful  watch. 
When  the  sun  rose,  he  blew  a  loud  blast  on  his  horn. 
He  also  blew  his  horn  when  the  lord  and  his  friends 
left  the  castle  to  go  hunting,  when  strangers  ap¬ 
proached,  and  when  it  was  curfew  time  at  night. 
The  dark  basement  of  the  keep  was  the  prison  in 
which  the  lord  kept  disobedient  soldiers,  prisoners 
of  war,  and  lawbreakers.  The  keep  had  its  own 
storeroom,  living  room,  and  kitchen.  If  all  the  rest 
of  the  castle  was  taken,  the  lord’s  family  could  live 
there  a  long  time. 

In  the  room  where  the  lord  slept  there  was  a  bed 
with  heavy  curtains  that  shut  out  both  light  and  air. 
The  lord’s  favorite  falcons,  hawks  trained  to  hunt 
and  kill  birds,  perched  in  the  same  room  on  pegs 
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By  1200  A.D.,  the  lord  had  a  bedroom  with  a  fireplace  and 
chimney  to  carry  away  the  smoke.  Here  he  is  shown  being 
waited  upon  by  his  squire  and  a  page. 

driven  into  the  wall.  Outside  of  the  door,  on  the 
floor,  the  lord’s  squire  slept,  ready  to  serve  his  master 
at  any  hour  of  the  night. 

Guests  sometimes  slept  in  a  recess  in  the  wall  of 
the  living  room  or  on  rushes  which  were  spread  on 
the  floor  before  the  fireplace. 

There  was  a  chapel  in  the  castle,  and  somewhere, 
usually  in  the  wall,  was  a  secret  stairway  leading  to 
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The  great  hall  of  the  castle  served  as  living  room  and  din¬ 
ing  room  for  the  lord’s  family.  At  one  end  stood  a  dining 
table  like  that  pictured  on  page  77. 


a  small  door.  Through  this  a  messenger  could  go 
after  help  when  the  castle  was  attacked  by  enemies. 

In  the  feudal  age,  from  about  1000  A.D.  to  about 
1450  A.D.,  almost  every  necessary  thing  could  be 
produced  on  a  lord’s  manor.  The  people  who  lived 
there  raised  the  food  that  they  ate  as  well  as  the 
wool  and  flax  for  their  clothing.  The  forests  fur- 
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nished  lumber  for  their  simple  homes,  and  firewood 
for  cooking  and  for  warmth.  The  skins  of  the  cattle 
which  they  killed  for  meat  gave  them  leather  for 
shoes  and  harness.  They  could  have  lived  without 
the  rest  of  the  world  except  for  their  need  of  mill¬ 
stones,  salt,  and  iron.  To  obtain  these  things,  the 
lord  sold  some  of  the  farm  produce  which  he  did 
not  need. 

The  nobles  had  various  amusements.  When  there 
was  no  real  war  going  on,  the  nobles  often  played  at 
battle  with  each  other.  Sometimes  one  band  of 
knights  fought  another  band.  This  was  called  a 
tournament  (tbor'na-ment)  and  took  place  on  level 
ground  at  a  distance  from  the  castle. 

Often  the  lord  took  his  dogs  and  hawks  and  went 
hunting.  Ladies  went  hunting,  too,  with  their  fal¬ 
con,  or  hunting  birds,  sitting  on  their  left  wrists.  A 
falcon  was  blindfolded  with  a  little  hood  and  taught 
to  sit  quietly.  When  unhooded,  it  would  fly  high  in 
the  air  and  then  dart  down  to  attack  a  duck  or  a 
heron. 

Hunters  went  anywhere  they  chose,  following  the 
dogs  which  frightened  the  ducks  or  chased  the  deer. 
If  the  hunters  raced  across  a  peasant’s  growing 
grain,  there  was  nothing  that  the  peasant  could  do 
about  it  but  suffer  the  damage.  He  was  not  allowed 
to  protect  his  fields  from  the  sports  of  the  nobles. 
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He  could  not  even  kill  the  deer  that  ate  the  green 
leaves  in  his  vegetable  garden  or  wheat  field. 

Fighting  and  hunting  were  the  chief  amusements 
of  the  nobles;  but,  within  the  castle,  men  played 
chess,  and  ladies  sewed  and  embroidered.  All  were 
glad  to  listen  to  the  minstrel,  who  told  or  sang  tales 
of  great  heroes  while  he  played  a  harp  or  a  lute.  In 
England  he  might  sing  of  King  Arthur  and  the 
knights  who  lived  in  his  hall.  In  France  the  songs 
were  often  about  a  hero  who  served  Charlemagne. 
The  castle  fool  entertained  with  his  jokes  and  saucy 
words.  Often  the  rushes  were  cleared  from  the  floor 
so  that  the  knights  and  ladies  might  dance. 

Sometimes  the  lord  of  a  castle  gave  a  feast  to  cele¬ 
brate  an  occasion  such  as  his  daughter’s  wedding  or 
the  knighting  of  his  son.  Then  honored  guests  would 
be  invited,  and  villagers  and  serfs  would  crowd  into 
the  castle  yard  where  they  would  be  given  food  and 
beer.  Tables  were  set  in  the  great  hall  and  out-of- 
doors  in  the  castle  yard.  In  the  cookhouse  the  cooks 
roasted  whole  deer,  pigs,  sheep,  and  ducks  or  pea¬ 
cocks.  They  also  made  meat  pies  filled  with  par¬ 
tridges,  quail,  and  bacon,  and  seasoned  with  salt  and 
sour  grapes. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  lord’s  guests  were  care¬ 
fully  seated  according  to  their  rank,  a  man  and  a 
lady  beside  each  other.  They  had  a  sharp  knife,  a 
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In  the  castle  kitchen  the  meat  was  roasted  by  turning  it  on 
a  spit  before  the  fireplace,  as  the  boy  in  this  picture  is  doing. 
The  oven  was  heated  with  coals  which  were  raked  out  when 
the  bread  was  ready  to  bake. 


spoon,  and  one  goblet  for  both  to  use.  From  the  loaf 
of  bread  which  was  near  they  cut  thick  slices  called 
trenchers,  which  were  used  like  plates  on  which  to 
serve  slices  of  meat.  Each  guest  cut  his  meat  into 
pieces  and  ate  it  with  his  fingers.  While  the  people 
ate  and  made  merry,  the  dogs  waited  beside  the  table 
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for  bits  of  meat  or  for  bones.  During  the  meal  musi¬ 
cians  made  music  on  harps  or  lutes. 

On  fast  days,  dinner  consisted  of  fish  and  vege¬ 
tables  such  as  onions,  cabbages,  beans,  and  peas ;  but 
on  feast  days  all  kinds  of  meat  were  eaten.  Some¬ 
times,  at  the  end  of  the  meal,  what  looked  like  a 
great  pie  was  brought  in.  When  the  crust  was  cut, 
out  flew  a  dozen  or  two  small  birds.  Then  the  lord’s 
servant  who  took  care  of  the  hunting  birds  unhooded 
the  falcons,  which  swooped  down  upon  the  small 
birds  and  killed  them. 

Most  boys  and  girls  did  not  go  to  school.  Very 
few  people  had  any  education.  Priests  and  monks 
could  read  and  write,  and  they  taught  a  few  sons 
of  noblemen.  Girls  seldom  learned  to  read  or  write. 
They  learned  to  spin,  weave,  sew,  and  embroider, 
to  care  for  a  large  family,  and  to  manage  and  direct 
many  servants.  They  learned  to  prepare  food,  drink, 
bedding  and  clothing,  and  to  care  for  the  sick.  They 
learned  especially  to  treat  wounds;  for  fathers, 
brothers,  husbands,  and  sons  often  came  home 
wounded,  from  war  or  from  a  tournament. 


Chivalry 

Sons  of  nobles  trained  for  knighthood.  Sons  of 
nobles  became  knights  through  a  long  training  that 
started  when  the  boy  was  quite  small.  He  learned  to 
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ride  a  horse,  to  hunt  with  dogs  and  hawks,  to  shoot 
an  arrow  straight  to  its  mark,  and  to  find  his  way 
in  the  trackless  forest.  He  also  learned  to  sing,  to 
play  a  harp  or  a  lute,  to  dance,  to  play  chess,  and  to 
be  courteous  to  ladies.  In  addition  to  these  things, 
he  had  to  obey  his  father  and  the  church  and  to 
protect  widows  and  orphans. 

When  very  young,  a  noble's  son  was  sent  from 
home  to  another  nobleman's  castle  to  begin  his  edu¬ 
cation.  At  first,  as  a  page,  he  ran  errands  in  the  house. 
Then  he  became  a  squire  and  attended  the  lord  of 
the  castle.  He  was  expected  to  make  himself  a  pleas¬ 
ant  member  of  the  family  and  his  duties  were  many. 
The  squire  fed  and  cared  for  the  lord's  favorite  horse, 
helped  the  lord  put  on  his  armor,  and  accompanied 
him  to  war  or  to  the  tournament.  He  was  also  ex¬ 
pected  to  wait  on  table,  to  play  chess,  checkers,  and 
backgammon,  to  be  courteous  to  the  ladies  who  lived 
in  the  castle,  and  to  entertain  them  with  songs  or 
stories.  These  duties  trained  the  young  noble  to  live 
happily  with  other  people.  He  also  spent  hours  to 
increase  his  skill  in  riding  a  horse,  in  holding  a 
long  spear  called  a  lance,  and  in  keeping  his  seat 
in  the  saddle  when  his  horse  charged  against  a  rival. 
It  was  a  proud  day  for  a  squire  when  he  succeeded 
in  unhorsing  someone. 

When  his  training  ended,  the  squire  could  be  made 
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a  knight.  This  was  a  very  great  event.  His  father 
or  the  noble  in  whose  castle  he  had  been  trained 
gave  a  feast.  To  this  all  the  young  squire's  relatives 
and  friends  were  invited,  and  the  poor  came  to  eat 
and  drink  their  fill. 

The  ceremony  of  becoming  a  knight  began  in  the 
evening.  The  squire  first  took  a  bath  as  a  sign  that 
he  washed  away  all  the  wrongdoing  of  his  past  life. 
Then  he  dressed  himself  in  clean,  new  clothes.  Usu¬ 
ally  he  received  gifts  from  his  father's  friends  and 
from  his  father's  overlord.  His  friends  then  accom¬ 
panied  the  young  man  into  the  chapel,  where  they 
left  him.  Unless  another  squire  was  being  knighted 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  all  alone.  The  church  was 
dark  except  for  a  few  lighted  candles.  It  was  very 
still.  During  the  long  hours  of  the  night,  the  young 
squire  prayed. 

When  day  dawned,  the  priest  came  and  said  Mass, 
after  which  the  squire  returned  to  the  castle  and  ate 
his  breakfast.  Then  he  dressed  in  a  fine,  new  suit  of 
shining  armor  and  was  given  a  new  sword.  In  the 
presence  of  his  family  and  all  the  guests,  he  knelt  to 
receive  the  blow  that  made  him  a  knight.  His  father 
or  his  father's  overlord  struck  the  young  man's 
shoulders  and  said  such  words  as  “In  the  name  of 
God  I  dub  thee  knight.  Be  thou  a  good  knight." 

After  this  ceremony,  the  new  knight  mounted  a 
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horse  and  showed  his  skill  in  riding  and  managing  it. 

The  church  taught  that  a  good  knight  was  one 
who  was  just,  who  kept  his  word,  and  who  was  kind 
to  women  and  to  orphans.  A  knight  who  did  all  of 
these  things  was  said  to  be  chivalrous  (shiv'al-rus), 
and  such  knights  brought  about  the  age  of  chivalry. 

Tournaments  were  an  important  pastime  in  the 
age  of  chivalry.  A  tournament  was  held  outside  of 
the  castle  court  in  an  open  field  called  the  lists 
around  which  a  stout  fence,  or  palisade,  had  been 
built.  Beyond  the  lists  were  tents,  or  pavilions,  for 
the  use  of  the  knights  and  their  squires.  Here  in 
the  tent,  a  squire  helped  his  master  to  put  on  his 
shining  armor  and  cared  for  him  if  he  came  in 
wounded  from  the  field.  Near  the  pavilions  were 
the  horses,  cared  for  by  the  squires.  Each  horse 
was  protected,  like  his  rider,  by  armor;  each  was 
brushed  and  rubbed  until  his  coat  glistened  in  the 
sunshine. 

A  tournament  was  a  very  great  occasion  and  us¬ 
ually  lasted  more  than  one  day.  Many  people  came 
to  see  the  fun.  There  were  rich  nobles,  dressed  in 
bright-colored  silks  and  wearing  gold  chains  about 
their  necks,  taking  as  their  right  the  best  seats  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Their  wives  and 
daughters  were  dressed  in  splendidly  embroidered 
silks  and  wore  pearls  around  their  necks  and  brace- 
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In  the  later  Middle  Ages,  tournaments  were  made  less  dan¬ 
gerous  by  the  use  of  a  fence  or  “tilt,”  along  which  knights 
charged  in  single  combat,  as  shown  here. 


lets  on  their  arms.  The  young  girls  were  wonder¬ 
ing,  no  doubt,  which  of  them  would  have  the  honor 
to  be  chosen  the  queen  of  the  tournament,  who  was 
called  the  “queen  of  love  and  beauty.”  When  the 
queen  was  chosen,  she  sat  in  a  seat  of  honor,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  many  noble  ladies  who  were  proud  to 
attend  her.  The  sons  and  brothers  of  the  nobles 
took  part  in  the  fighting  as  knights,  or  served  as 
squires. 

The  common  people  came  to  the  tournament,  too. 
There  were  merchants,  shopkeepers,  weavers,  can- 
dlemakers,  farmers,  and  archers  from  the  king’s 
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guard  and  from  the  troops  of  the  nobles.  There 
were  serfs  who  had  begged  a  holiday  to  watch  their 
masters  fight  their  mock  battles. 

When  all  was  ready,  heralds  in  gay  dress  came  out 
into  the  lists  and  announced  the  rules  of  the  tourna¬ 
ment.  The  usual  rules  were  these:  Lances  must 
have  their  sharp  points  blunted  by  a  piece  of  wood 
which  fitted  over  the  point  and  was  called  a  rocket. 
If  a  knight  were  unhorsed,  he  could  continue  to 
fight  on  foot  with  sword  or  battle  axe.  A  knight  on 
horseback  was  forbidden  to  attack  a  man  who  was 
fighting  on  foot.  When  a  knight  was  forced  to  the 
end  of  the  lists  so  that  he  touched  the  palisade  that 
enclosed  the  lists,  he  was  defeated,  and  his  horse 
and  armor  became  the  property  of  the  victor.  When 
a  knight  had  fallen  and  could  not  rise,  his  squires 
might  enter  the  lists  and  carry  him  off;  such  a 
knight  was  held  to  be  defeated.  The  combat  was 
ended  when  the  prince  or  noble  lord  who  gave  the 
tournament  threw  down  his  staff. 

Sometimes,  after  these  announcements,  the  her¬ 
alds  would  call  out,  “A  gift,  noble  knights,  I  pray  you ! 
A  gift!”  Then,  from  the  seats  where  the  audience 
sat,  men  and  women  tossed  them  some  gold  and 
silver  coins. 

Meanwhile  at  both  ends  of  the  lists  the  knights 
waited,  sitting  on  restless  horses  which  pawed  the 
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ground  in  their  eagerness  to  start.  The  knights 
were  dressed  in  armor  from  head  to  foot.  Their 
armor  shone  in  the  bright  sunlight,  and  tall  plumes 
nodded  from  their  helmets.  Sometimes  a  knight 
wore  his  lady’s  favor.  This  might  be  a  gay  ribbon 
tied  to  his  lance  or  a  richly  embroidered  sleeve  at¬ 
tached  to  his  helmet.  From  the  stands,  many  a  lovely 
lady’s  eyes  searched  among  the  armored  knights  for 
the  one  who  wore  her  colors. 

When  all  was  ready  for  the  battle  to  begin,  the 
heralds  blew  a  loud  blast  on  their  trumpets.  At  this 
signal  the  knights  on  each  side  lifted  their  long 
lances  and  charged.  The  blow  of  the  lance  carried 
with  it  the  weight  of  horse  and  rider,  and  the  aim 
of  each  knight  was  to  throw  some  man  on  the  op¬ 
posing  side  off  his  horse. 

Clouds  of  dust  sometimes  hid  horses  and  men  so 
that  the  watchers  could  not  see  the  field.  When 
the  dust  settled,  some  knights  usually  lay  still  on 
the  ground,  and  anxious  squires  ran  out  to  carry 
their  masters  off  to  their  tents.  Often  horses  ran 
wild  without  their  riders.  Many  lances  might  be 
shattered  in  the  first  charge,  but  on  each  side  some 
knights  still  sat  their  horses  proudly  with  lances  un¬ 
broken.  These  knights  continued  to  charge  again 
and  again. 

From  the  stands,  the  excited  crowd  encouraged 
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them,  calling  “Brave  knight !”  “Strong  sword !" 
“Fight  for  love  and  your  lady's  favor!"  Or  warned, 
as  a  favorite  knight  seemed  in  danger,  “Take  care! 
Take  care!" 

At  last  the  lord  of  the  castle  dropped  his  staff. 
The  heralds  cried,  “Fold  your  banners!"  The  com¬ 
bat  was  ended.  Amid  shouting  and  noise,  the  squires 
led  away  the  horses  that  their  masters  had  won. 

When  the  tournament  ended,  the  knight  who  had 
unhorsed  the  greatest  number  of  rivals  was  pro¬ 
claimed  the  victor.  The  heralds  proudly  led  the  vic¬ 
torious  knight  to  the  throne  where  the  queen  of 
love  and  beauty  sat.  With  head  uncovered,  he  knelt 
at  her  feet.  She  placed  a  crown  upon  his  head,  say¬ 
ing  some  such  words  as,  “Sir  knight,  I  place  this 
crown  upon  your  head  in  reward  of  victory." 

Often  the  lord  of  the  castle  closed  the  day  by 
inviting  the  visiting  nobles  to  enjoy  music  and  danc¬ 
ing  in  his  great  hall.  Then  men  and  women  returned 
to  their  homes,  to  talk  over  the  deeds  of  the  brave 
knights  and  the  skill  and  horsemanship  of  the  victor. 

Employers  and  Workers  Then  and  Now 

1.  How  was  rent  paid  to  landlords  during  the 
Middle  Ages?  How  is  it  paid  now? 

2.  The  landlord  protected  the  people  on  his  land. 
Who  protects  us? 
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3.  Tell  about  the  life  of  the  common  people. 

a.  In  what  ways  was  the  life  of  a  serf 
better  than  that  of  a  slave? 

b.  How  was  the  life  of  a  freeman  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  of  a  serf? 

c.  Tell  how  your  life  is  more  enjoy¬ 
able  than  the  life  of  a  freeman  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 

4.  Tell  about  the  life  of  the  nobles. 

Models  to  Build 

Working  together,  build  a  model  of  a  manor  or 
a  model  of  a  serf’s  cottage.  Look  at  the  pictures 
of  castles  and  manors  in  this  book,  pages  85  and  89, 
and  in  the  books  listed  at  the  end  of  Unit  Two. 

1.  Suggestions  for  building  a  model  of  a  manor. 

a.  Use  oatmeal,  or  other  round  card¬ 
board  boxes  for  the  towers. 

b.  Use  cardboard  for  the  walls.  Cover 
the  walls  and  towers  with  gray  art 
paper.  If  the  paper  is  torn  into 
small  pieces  and  pasted  on  walls 
and  towers,  it  will  give  a  rough, 
stone-like  appearance.  Gray  paint 
can  also  be  used. 

c.  The  grounds  around  the  manor, 
including  the  moat,  can  be  made  of 
sand,  or  a  salt  and  flour  mixture, 
or  a  papier-mache  made  from  news¬ 
papers  torn  up  and  soaked  in  wa- 
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ter  until  soft,  squeezed  almost  dry, 
and  mixed  with  some  liquid  glue 
thinned  with  water.  After  the 
grounds  are  completed,  and  be¬ 
fore  they  have  become  dry,  you 
can  put  in  trees  and  shrubs.  When 
dry  the  grounds  can  be  painted  any 
color  desired. 

d.  Figures  of  people  can  be  cut  from 
cardboard,  colored,  and  glued  into 
place.  Be  sure  to  leave  a  flap  on  the 
feet  to  be  bent  back. 

2.  Suggestions  for  making  a  model  of  a  serf’s 
cottage. 

a.  A  thatched  roof  can  be  made  of 
excelsior,  or  of  straw  from  an  old 
broom,  if  you  cannot  get  straw  or 
hay. 

b.  A  fire  can  be  represented  by  broken 
tooth  picks,  burnt  matches,  or  twigs 
laid  over  a  bit  of  crumpled  red  or 
orange  paper. 

c.  Grass  can  be  represented  with  saw¬ 
dust  painted  green,  green  paper  cut 
fine  and  sprinkled  over  sand,  or  ex¬ 
celsior  painted  green. 


Outline  of  Chapter  V 

V.  How  the  Church  Helped  People  Improve  Their 
Living  Conditions. 

A.  Church  Schools  and  Libraries 

B.  How  Monasteries  Improved  Farming  and 
Trade 

C.  Care  of  the  Sick  and  Needy  at  Monasteries 

D.  Church  Buildings,  Art,  and  Music 


CHAPTER  V 

How  the  Church  Helped  People 
Improve  Their  Living  Conditions 

Church  Schools  and  Libraries 

The  church  encouraged  education.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  nobles  built  great  castles.  Brave 
knights  dressed  themselves  in  shining  armor  and 
rode  on  strong,  swift  horses  seeking  adventure.  Free 
laborers  and  serfs  sowed  seeds  and  harvested  crops 
that  rich  and  poor  might  eat.  But  some  men  wanted 
to  help  other  people  and  make  the  world  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live.  They  wanted  to  read  or  to 
write  books.  They  wanted  to  raise  better  sheep  or 
to  make  an  acre  of  land  produce  more  grain.  Such 
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men  often  became  priests,  bishops,  or  monks.  They 
did  many  things  to  help  people,  such  as  taking  care 
of  the  poor  and  looking  after  widows  and  orphans. 
Much  of  the  work  done  by  monks  in  the  Middle  Ages 
is  now  carried  on  by  governments. 

The  bishops  and  the  monks  had  schools  in  the 
cathedrals  and  in  the  monasteries.  A  few  great  rulers 
like  Emperor  Charlemagne  and  King  Alfred  were 
very  much  interested  in  education.  Many  of  the 
kings  did  not  want  schools.  Because  most  people  did 
not  care  for  education,  the  ideas  of  great  men  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  old  books  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
world  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  bishops  in  the  cathe¬ 
drals  and  the  monks  in  the  monasteries. 

Boys  studying  to  be  priests  or  clerks  and  the  sons 
of  some  nobles  went  to  the  church  schools.  They 
were  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  music. 
After  a  boy  had  learned  something  of  these  sub¬ 
jects,  he  studied  the  Bible,  the  teachings  of  the 
church,  and  the  Latin  language.  In  those  days 
everything  that  was  worth  writing  was  written  in 
Latin.  Important  speeches  were  made  in  Latin.  Not 
only  were  all  books  written  in  Latin,  but  merchants 
wrote  their  letters,  the  priest  said  the  church  pray¬ 
ers,  hymns  were  sung,  and  lawyers  and  judges  spoke 
to  each  other  in  Latin. 

Sometimes  a  teacher  came  to  a  cathedral  school 
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and  gave  lectures  to  the  older  boys  who  had  learned 
reading  and  writing  and  wanted  to  learn  more. 
Often  the  young  men  who  came  to  hear  him  had 
to  sit  on  the  floor  on  straw  or  on  pillows  as  they 
listened.  They  had  few  books  and  no  paper.  This 
was  the  way  some  of  the  great  universities  of  Eu¬ 
rope  began. 

At  that  time  books  were  made  of  parchment, 
which  was  made  from  the  skin  of  sheep.  It  took 
skins  from  many  sheep  to  make  just  one  book.  To 
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This  copy  of  some  lines  from  a  poem  by  the  famous  Roman 
poet,  Horace,  shows  how  the  handwritten  parchment  books 
of  the  Middle  Ages  looked.  Notice  the  capital  P.  Compare 
it  with  the  capitals  on  page  76. 
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save  expense,  the  members  of  a  class  sometimes  put 
their  money  together  to  buy  quill  pens,  ink,  and 
parchment  for  a  notebook.  Then,  after  a  lecture  was 
over,  this  group  of  students  met,  and  each  told  what 
he  remembered  of  the  lecture.  One  of  them  wrote 
these  notes  in  the  parchment  notebook  which  all  had 
bought.  This  notebook  belonged  to  all  in  the  class, 
and  each  one  read  it  when  his  turn  came. 

Monasteries  and  cathedrals  had  libraries.  There 
were  not  many  new  books  written,  but  the  monks 
in  the  monasteries  made  copies  of  old  books.  The 
copy  room  was  a  part  of  the  monastery.  Here,  with 
quill  pens,  ink  pots,  and  paintbrushes,  the  monks 
made  careful  copies  on  parchment  of  old  books,  of 
hymns,  and  of  prayers.  A  monk  might  work  on  the 
book  of  psalms  from  the  Bible,  on  a  part  of  the 
writings  of  the  famous  Greek  teacher,  Aristotle 
(ar'is-tot’l),  on  one  of  Cicero’s  (sis'e-ro)  speeches,  or 
on  Virgil’s  (vur'jil)  poems.  Many  of  the  monks  were 
glad  to  work  in  the  copy  room,  and  their  work  was 
beautifully  done.  The  lines  were  straight  and  even, 
the  letters  were  carefully  formed,  and  the  first  letter 
of  each  new  chapter  was  usually  decorated  with 
gold,  with  red  and  blue  or  with  other  beautiful  col¬ 
ors.  Some  cathedrals  had  libraries,  and  usually  there 
was  a  great  Bible  with  heavy  leather  covers  and 
metal  clasps  chained  to  the  pulpit. 
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How  Monasteries  Improved  Farming  and  Trade 

The  church  encouraged  better  farming.  Not  all 

the  monks  wanted  to  teach  or  to  copy  books.  Some 
liked  to  work  on  the  farm  lands,  and  the  monastery 
was  as  self-supporting  as  the  manor.  The  monks 
had  fields  on  which  they  raised  their  own  grain, 
vegetables,  and  fruits.  They  had  pasture  lands  on 
which  their  sheep  and  cattle  fed.  Within  the  walls 
of  the  monastery  they  spun  wool  into  thread,  wove 
it  into  cloth,  and  made  it  into  clothing  and  warm 
covering  for  the  beds.  The  monasteries  had  their 
own  mills,  wine  presses,  and  baking  ovens,  and  in 
some  places  they  controlled  the  salt  springs.  No 
monastery  grounds  were  complete  without  a  stream 
of  water  and  some  forest  land  from  which  building 
material  and  firewood  could  be  obtained. 

The  monks  wished  to  live  away  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Often  they  chose  to  build  their  monastery 
in  the  middle  of  a  forest  or  in  swamp  land.  Some¬ 
times  a  wealthy  noble  gave  acres  of  forest  land  or 
swamp  land  to  the  monks,  who  cleared  or  drained  it 
to  make  farm  land.  To  keep  the  water  from  the  land 
they  had  drained,  they  often  built  dams.  They  also 
built  roads.  In  that  way  the  noble’s  property  was 
improved  without  any  cost  or  effort  on  his  part.  In 
addition,  he  collected  money  or  produce  from  the 
monastery  because  he  gave  the  property  as  a  feudal 
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fief.  The  abbot,  who  was  the  head  of  the  monastery, 
became  the  noble’s  vassal. 

The  monks  who  were  interested  in  agriculture 
often  read  old  Latin  books  on  farming  and  learned 
how  to  raise  bigger  and  stronger  cattle  as  well  as 
sheep  with  thicker  coats  of  wool.  They  learned  to 
make  their  land  richer  so  that  an  acre  would  grow 
more  bushels  of  wheat.  They  learned  to  make  better 
beer,  to  improve  fruit  trees,  and  not  to  cut  off  all 
the  forest  when  they  cleared  their  farm  lands  for 
fields.  Sometimes  monks  wrote  books  about  what 
they  had  done  on  their  lands.  In  later  times  men 
read  these  books  and  became  better  farmers. 

If  a  monk  left  the  monastery  to  go  on  a  journey, 
he  sometimes  brought  back  new  plants  and  seeds.  In 
this  way  Europe  gained  many  new  vegetables  and 
fruits,  including  new  kinds  of  grapes,  which  were 
valued  because  better  wine  was  made  from  them. 

The  monasteries  increased  industry  and  trade. 
Monks  worked  in  the  shops  of  the  monasteries  to 
make  finished  articles  out  of  raw  materials  which 
the  lands  produced.  They  also  made  butter  and 
cheese  and  ground  grain  into  flour.  They  made 
woolen  cloth.  From  the  hides  of  the  cattle  which 
they  killed  for  food,  they  made  leather  which  could 
be  used  in  making  saddles  or  boots  and  shoes. 

Sometimes  a  monastery  gained  permission  to  hold 
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Can  you  tell  from  this  picture  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
the  monasteries  served  people  in  the  Middle  Ages?  How 
are  these  things  done  for  the  people  of  our  times? 


a  market  once  a  week.  Here  the  monks  sold  what¬ 
ever  farm  produce  or  manufactured  goods  they  did 
not  need  for  their  own  use.  The  monastery  was  usu¬ 
ally  excused  from  paying  for  the  use  of  a  bridge  or 
a  road,  or  for  crossing  a  neighbor’s  land.  Because 
of  their  rich  lands,  their  industry,  their  trade,  and 
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the  gifts  which  they  received,  some  of  the  monas¬ 
teries  became  very  wealthy. 


Care  of  the  Sick  and  the  Needy  at  Monasteries 

The  monasteries  cared  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  and 
the  traveler.  In  an  age  when  there  were  few  doc¬ 
tors  and  when  the  world  had  forgotten  what  Egypt 
and  Greece  had  learned  about  medicine,  the  kind 
monks  took  care  of  the  sick.  They  gave  medicine  to 
those  who  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  it.  In  the  monas¬ 
tery  hospital  the  monks  nursed  the  sick  and  wounded 
back  to  health.  Travelers  spent  the  night  in  the 
monastery  guesthouse,  and  in  the  morning  after 
breakfast  they  continued  their  journey. 


Church  Buildings,  Art,  and  Music 

During  the  Middle  Ages  bishops  and  abbots  en¬ 
couraged  the  building  of  great  cathedrals  in  which 
men  could  worship.  To  build  these  churches  the  rich 
gave  generously  of  their  wealth,  the  poor  gave  their 
pennies,  and  many  gave  their  labor.  A  master 
builder  planned  the  cathedral,  and  under  his  direc¬ 
tion  workmen  cut  the  stone  and  carefully  fitted  one 
stone  upon  another.  Artists  carved  statues  of  people 
who  were  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  or  painted  pictures 
on  the  walls.  Skilled  glassmakers  made  beautiful, 
colored  glass  for  the  windows. 
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The  people  who  could  not  cut  stone  or  carve 
statues  worked,  too.  Men  and  women,  rich  and  poor, 
harnessed  themselves  to  carts  and  wagons  and  drew 
stones  to  the  place  where  the  church  was  being  built. 
So  the  building  grew ;  and  as  each  new  part  was  fin¬ 
ished,  the  people  held  a  festival.  When  all  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  cathedral  lifted  its  towers  high  above 
all  other  buildings  in  the  town,  the  workers  pointed 
to  it  with  pride.  It  was  their  house  of  worship,  and 
they  had  helped  to  build  it. 

On  Sunday,  when  men,  women,  and  children  knelt 
in  prayer  in  the  cathedral,  the  beauty  of  the  building 
with  its  high  pillars  and  its  colored  windows  drew 
them  nearer  to  God,  whom  they  worshipped.  Beau¬ 
tiful  hymns  were  sung  in  the  cathedrals  on  Sunday, 
and  some  of  the  music  of  that  time  is  used  in 
churches  today.  On  weekdays,  the  doors  were  open, 
and  one  could  enter  to  pray  alone. 

The  cathedral  was  also  used  for  other  things  than 
worship.  If  there  was  a  war,  the  people,  the  cattle, 
the  horses,  and  other  possessions  found  safety 
within  its  walls.  Sometimes,  too,  the  cathedral  was 
used  as  a  storehouse  for  the  grain,  flour,  or  beer  that 
would  be  needed  in  the  cold  days  of  winter.  If  a  man 
had  broken  the  law,  he  might  run  to  the  cathedral; 
so  long  as  he  remained  within  the  church,  he  could 
not  be  punished.  Merchants  sold  their  goods  on  the 
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It  took  hundreds  of  years  to  build  many  of  the  beautiful 
cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Notice  the  people  hauling 
stone.  How  would  it  be  hauled  today? 


steps  at  the  entrance.  On  market  days  all  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  others  who  had  goods  to  sell  set  up  their 
stands  in  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  church  in  the 
shadow  of  its  great  stone  towers.  Occasionally  plays 
were  given  in  the  church,  and  through  the  play  peo¬ 
ple  were  taught  to  do  right. 

Then  and  Now 

1.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  monks  took  care  of  the 
poor,  of  the  sick,  and  of  the  orphans.  How  are  such 
people  taken  care  of  today? 
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2.  What  did  a  boy  study  in  a  monastery  or  a 
cathedral  school  that  boys  do  not  study  in  schools 
today? 

3.  Why  was  Latin  a  more  important  language 
in  those  times  than  it  is  today? 

4.  How  did  the  monks  learn  to  be  better  farm¬ 
ers?  How  did  they  teach  others  to  farm  better? 
How  do  farmers  get  help  today? 

5.  What  uses  were  made  of  the  cathedrals  that 
are  not  made  of  our  churches  today? 

Reproducing  the  Beauty  of  the  Middle  Ages 

Reading  the  second  group  of  stories  listed  at  the 
end  of  Unit  Two  will  help  you  with  the  following 
activities. 

1.  Try  to  make  a  page  such  as  would  be  found 
in  a  small  book  written  by  one  of  the  monks  in  a 
monastery.  Use  a  half  sheet  of  a  good  grade  of 
typewriter  paper.  Reread  what  the  chapter  says 
about  old  books,  and  look  at  pages  76  and  109.  Choose 
some  topic  you  like  to  write  about  or  copy,  and 
remember  that  the  beauty  of  the  books  depended 
largely  upon  the  care  and  patience  that  went  into 
making  them.  Your  writing  will  be  in  English.  In 
what  language  did  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages 
write  ? 

When  you  have  finished,  if  you  will  rub  both  sides 
of  your  page  with  linseed  oil,  you  will  give  it  the 
appearance  of  parchment. 
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2.  To  represent  a  colored  window  such  as  was 
placed  in  many  of  the  cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
follow  the  instructions  given  below. 

a.  Look  at  pictures  of  cathedral  windows. 

b.  Notice  carefully  the  designs  and  colors. 

c.  Decide  upon  the  size  of  your  windows; 
then  draw  your  design  on  wrapping  pa¬ 
per. 

d.  Make  a  cut-out  of  this  design,  and  be¬ 
hind  each  opening  paste  a  piece  of  col¬ 
ored  tissue  paper  or  colored  crepe  paper. 
When  you  have  completed  your  colored 
window,  hang  it  in  the  window  of  your 
classroom. 


Outline  of  Chapter  VI 

VI.  How  People  Lived  in  Towns 

A.  How  Towns  Grew 

B.  What  Towns  Looked  Like 

C.  Industry,  Trade,  and  Commerce  in  the  Towns 

D.  Visiting  a  Town  in  the  Middle  Ages 

CHAPTER  VI 

How  People  Lived  in  the  Towns 

How  Towns  Grew 

Towns  often  grew  up  near  castles.  In  times  of  dan¬ 
ger  during  the  Middle  Ages,  most  of  the  people  who 
were  protected  within  the  walls  of  the  noble's  castle, 
lived  by  farming.  There  were,  however,  other  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  not  farmers.  They  made  their  liv¬ 
ing  by  making  things  to  sell  or  by  buying  goods  in 
one  place  and  selling  them  in  another.  These  people, 
too,  needed  protection  for  themselves  and  for  their 
property.  Often  such  merchants  would  settle  near 
a  lord's  castle,  both  because  they  might  receive  pro¬ 
tection  and  because  there  were  many  people  in  or 
near  the  castle  to  buy  their  goods. 

The  lord  and  his  knights  bought  armor,  weapons, 
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and  swords.  The  noble  ladies  wanted  the  perfumes, 
the  furs,  the  silk,  the  pepper,  and  the  spices  that  the 
merchant  had  to  sell.  Beyond  the  castle  walls,  on 
the  farm  lands,  were  free  laborers  who  would  trade 
with  the  merchants,  as  would  the  people  who  came 
to  visit  the  lord  in  the  castle.  When  business  became 
good  in  the  shops  of  the  merchants,  other  workers 
began  to  surround  them.  Carpenters,  shoemakers, 
blacksmiths,  innkeepers,  and  other  people  moved 
near  the  merchants.  They  built  homes  and  shops 
for  themselves  and  inns  for  the  travelers  who 
came  from  far  away  and  stayed  only  a  short  time. 
Still  other  people  who  made  jewelry  or  weapons,  or 
wove  linen  or  woolen  threads  into  cloth,  or  made 
candles,  or  mended  shoes,  moved  near  and  set  up 
their  business.  Sometimes  a  worker  sold  his  wares 
in  the  market  place.  Sometimes  he  sold  them  from 
the  window  in  the  front  room  of  his  house.  This 
was  called  selling  “over  the  window  sill.”  Many 
people  living  near  each  other  soon  formed  a  town. 
Then  they  asked  permission  from  the  lord  who  lived 
in  the  castle  to  build  a  wall  around  their  homes  and 
shops.  The  wall  might  be  a  palisade,  or  it  might 
be  made  of  stone  taken  perhaps  from  old  Roman 
buildings.  Gates  made  in  the  wall  were  closed  and 
locked  at  sunset  and  not  opened  until  the  sun  rose 
the  next  morning.  Towers  were  built  from  which  a 
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The  town  hall  and  the  cathedral  were  built  of  stone,  but  the 
houses  crowded  together  within  the  town  walls  were  usually 

of  wood. 


careful  watch  was  kept  by  day  and  by  night.  Some¬ 
times,  in  the  lower  part  of  these  towers,  grain  was 
stored  or  horses  were  stabled. 

Occasionally  serfs  r^n  away  from  their  masters 
to  the  towns  and  found  v^ork  in  the  shops.  If  a  serf 
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could  hide  from  his  lord  for  a  year  and  a  day,  he 
could  go  free,  and  his  former  master  had  no  further 
claim  on  him.  Men  said,  “Town  air  makes  free.” 

Towns  often  grew  up  near  cathedrals.  In  the  same 
way  towns  grew  up  around  the  great  cathedrals  and 
monasteries.  A  powerful  bishop  could  give  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  traders  and  manufacturers  who  sold  their 
goods  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  church.  In  time  the 
shops  and  selling  booths  grew  so  numerous  and  so 
valuable  that  a  wall  was  built  around  them.  Even 
today  some  of  the  great  cities  of  Europe  show  that 
the  town  grew  under  the  protection  of  the  church. 
The  cathedral  stands  among  narrow,  crooked  streets 
crowded  with  old  houses  and  shops. 

The  open  space  in  front  of  the  cathedral  was  the 
market  place.  The  town  hall  was  there,  as  well  as  a 
strong  tower.  The  tower  was  as  important  to  the 
town  as  the  keep  was  to  the  castle.  In  it  was  the 
dark  prison  that  held  wrongdoers.  The  town’s  rec¬ 
ords,  its  money,  its  seal,  and  its  charter  were  kept  in 
the  tower.  In  the  town  hall,  the  town  officers  met 
to  carry  on  public  business. 

Towns  received  charters.  The  charter,  which  stated 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  town,  was  greatly 
treasured.  Occasionally  its  words  were  carved  on  the 
town  wall  or  on  the  door  of  the  cathedral.  The  people 
of  the  towns  gained  their  charters  from  the  king  or 
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from  the  noble  or  bishop  on  whose  land  the  town 
was  built.  Sometimes  the  people  fought  to  secure 
their  charter.  Sometimes  they  bought  it. 

Charters  were  different  in  different  towns.  The 
best  ones  gave  the  townspeople  a  right  to  fix  their 
own  taxes,  to  make  laws  for  the  town,  and  to  elect 
their  own  officers.  The  town  government  carefully 
controlled  the  citizens.  It  told  them  how  many  wed¬ 
ding  guests  a  bride  could  have,  how  many  trees  a 
man  could  plant  in  his  orchard,  and  how  many  can¬ 
dles  could  be  burned  at  a  funeral. 

High  in  the  top  of  the  town’s  tower  was  a  great 
bell  which  rang  out  important  information  to  the 
people.  A  watchman  rang  it  in  the  morning  when  it 
was  time  to  go  to  work,  in  the  evening  when  the 
day’s  work  was  done,  and  at  curfew  time.  It  called 
the  townsmen  to  help  fight  a  fire  or  to  make  ready 
to  defend  themselves  against  an  enemy. 


What  Towns  Looked  Like 

A  wall  protected  the  town.  Often  a  town  grew 
until  there  was  no  more  room  inside  the  wall.  Then 
people  made  their  homes  and  carried  on  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  good  place  outside  of  the  wall.  After  a 
time,  a  new  wall  connected  with  the  old  town  wall 
would  be  built  to  protect  these  new  homes  and  build¬ 
ings.  Then  the  part  of  the  old  wall  which  was  no 
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longer  needed  would  be  torn  down.  The  place  where 
it  had  stood  would  be  made  into  a  street  which 
twisted  and  turned  as  the  wall  had  done.  Streets 
were  usually  narrow,  crooked,  unpaved  and  un¬ 
lighted.  In  dry  weather  they  were  dusty.  After 
rain  they  were  very  muddy.  Pigs  and  dogs  roamed 
them  searching  for  food.  At  night,  after  the  curfew 
had  been  rung,  a  watchman  made  his  rounds  with 
a  lantern  in  his  hand.  Anyone  whom  he  found  walk¬ 
ing  the  streets  must  be  able  to  explain  to  the  watch¬ 
man  why  he  was  not  at  home  in  bed. 

Towns  were  crowded  with  houses.  Most  of  the 
houses  were  high  and  built  close  together  and  close 
to  the  street.  Often  the  upper  story  stood  out  over 
the  street.  Behind  the  house  there  was  usually  a 
garden  where  lettuce,  onions,  and  other  vegetables 
were  grown.  Often  there  was  a  flower  garden  in 
which  roses,  marigolds,  and  violets  blossomed,  while 
apple  and  cherry  trees  gave  shade  and  fruit. 

Old  and  young  could  find  amusement  in  towns. 
Men  played  chess  in  the  garden  in  the  warm  sum¬ 
mer  evenings  when  the  day’s  work  was  done.  Some¬ 
times  a  woman  served  dinner  there  or  invited  her 
neighbors  to  come  there  and  dance.  Children  played 
ball,  and  sometimes  both  children  and  parents  played 
a  game  that  was  much  like  blindman’s  buff  and  was 
called  “Hoodman  Blind.” 
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The  goldsmith’s  workshop  was  in  his  house,  and  what  he 
made  he  sold  “over  the  window-sill.” 

Industry,  Trade,  and  Commerce  in  the  Towns 

Trade  guilds  made  and  sold  goods.  There  was  a 
guild  (gild)  or  union  of  the  masters  or  manufac¬ 
turers  for  each  trade.  The  tanner’s  guild  was  made 
up  of  people  who  made  leather  soft  so  that  it  could 
be  used  in  making  boots,  shoes,  and  saddles.  The 
weaver’s  guild  was  composed  of  those  who  made 
cloth.  The  members  of  the  goldsmith’s  guild  made 
rings,  bracelets,  and  other  things  from  gold.  The 
butchers,  bakers,  carpenters,  and  masons — all  were 
organized  into  separate  guilds. 

Each  of  these  guilds  had  its  own  street  or  part  of 
the  town.  For  instance,  there  was  a  street  of  the 
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tanners.  On  this  street  were  the  shops  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  guild.  Each  shop  was  owned  by  a  mas¬ 
ter,  who,  with  his  helpers,  made  his  goods  in  the 
back  rooms  and  sold  them  in  the  front  room.  He 
and  his  family  lived  upstairs  over  the  shop. 

The  guild  made  careful  trade  laws  for  its  mem¬ 
bers.  The  laws  told  each  master  how  much  he  might 
make  and  fixed  the  price  of  the  goods  that  he  sold. 
It  also  decided  what  wages  he  might  pay  his  helpers. 
The  guilds  did  not  allow  any  workers  to  work  by 
candlelight.  Finished  articles  were  inspected  by  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  guild  before  they  were  sold,  and  work 
had  to  be  good  to  pass  this  inspection.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  make  an  article  to  sell  unless  he  was  a 
member  of  the  guild.  Each  guild  decided  how  many 
young  men  could  learn  that  trade.  The  unions  did 
not  want  too  many  workers,  because  then  more 
goods  might  be  made  than  could  be  sold. 

Learning  a  trade  might  take  two  or  five  or  even 
seven  years.  When  a  boy  was  to  learn  a  trade,  his 
father  had  some  master  workman  take  the  boy  as 
an  apprentice  or  learner.  The  father  paid  the  mas¬ 
ter  a  sum  of  money,  and  the  boy  then  lived  with  the 
master’s  family  until  he  learned  the  trade.  During 
the  time  that  the  master  was  teaching  his  trade,  he 
supplied  the  boy  with  food,  clothing  and  a  place 
to  sleep.  When  the  boy  had  served  his  years  of 
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training,  the  guild  gave  him  an  examination.  The 
young  apprentice  was  required  to  show  how  well 
he  had  learned  to  do  his  work  by  making  a  sample 
article.  If  he  passed,  he  moved  up  a  step  higher. 
He  became  a  journeyman  and  continued  to  work 
with  a  master,  but  now  he  received  wages.  Still  an¬ 
other  examination  was  necessary  before  the  jour¬ 
neyman  could  become  a  master,  set  up  a  shop  of  his 
own,  and  teach  apprentices.  The  guilds  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  man  to  learn  a  trade  by  which  he  could 
earn  a  living. 

The  guilds  did  other  things  for  their  members  be¬ 
sides  helping  them  to  earn  a  living.  They  gave  plays 
or  celebrated  some  joyful  occasion  with  a  feast. 
They  also  took  care  of  the  orphans  and  widows  of 
former  members. 

There  were  merchant  guilds,  too.  Just  as  the  trade 
guilds  looked  after  the  making  of  goods,  the  mer¬ 
chant  guilds  looked  after  the  interests  of  anyone 
who  bought  and  sold  goods.  They  set  the  prices,  and 
did  not  allow  a  foreign  merchant  to  come  into  the 
town  and  sell  his  goods  unless  he  paid  a  tax.  The 
foreign  merchant  was  often  forbidden  to  sell  the 
same  kind  of  thing  which  the  town  merchant  sold. 
The  merchant  guild  also  frequently  limited  the  length 
of  time  that  the  foreign  merchant  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  town. 
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Markets  were  held  every  week.  A  man  who  made 
shoes  or  jewelry  or  armor  in  his  shop  and  sold  them 
“over  the  window-sill”  in  the  front  room  of  his  house 
was  a  merchant.  Other  merchants  made  a  business 
of  buying  goods  from  someone  else  and  selling  them 
at  markets,  or  at  fairs.  Markets  were  held  once  or 
twice  a  week.  A  market  or  a  fair  was  controlled 
by  the  bishop  when  it  was  held  near  the  cathedral, 
by  the  monks  if  held  at  a  monastery,  or  by  the  noble 
if  held  on  a  manor.  In  early  times,  the  market  was 
often  held  in  the  churchyard  on  Sunday.  Later, 
market  halls  were  built  in  the  towns. 

The  farmers  brought  their  cows,  grain,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  to  the  market  to  sell.  The  shoemaker 
brought  shoes,  the  weaver  brought  his  cloth,  and 
other  workmen  brought  goods  they  had  produced. 

Fairs  brought  many  merchants  and  buyers  to¬ 
gether.  Once  or  twice  a  year  fairs  were  held  in  the 
principal  towns.  Sometimes,  the  fair  was  controlled 
by  the  king,  sometimes  by  a  wealthy  and  important 
lord  who  lived  in  a  great  stone  castle.  Often  the  king 
or  the  lord  built  long  halls  in  which  merchants  could 
rent  stalls  from  which  to  sell  their  goods.  Every  day 
special  officers  walked  among  the  crowds,  keeping 
order  and  watching  for  thieves.  A  bell  was  rung  in 
the  morning  when  the  hour  to  open  had  come,  and 
again  at  night  when  the  stalls  had  to  be  closed. 
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Certain  noted  towns  held  fairs  once  or  twice  a  year.  Mer¬ 
chants  came  from  distant  places,  bringing  articles  to  trade 
for  goods  to  carry  back  to  their  own  towns. 


Fairs  were  held  in  many  European  cities  and 
often  lasted  several  weeks.  The  Englishman  or 
Frenchman  or  Italian  could  go  to  a  fair  in  his  own 
country  and  buy  what  other  countries  produced. 
Silk  came  from  China,  precious  stones,  pepper,  and 
spices  from  India  or  the  East  Indies.  Beautiful  rugs 
could  be  had  from  the  East,  and  amber  or  warm  furs 
from  lands  in  the  north.  Linen  and  woolen  cloth, 
soft  leather,  horses,  iron,  wine,  salt,  and  many  other 
things  could  be  bought  at  fairs. 

All  kinds  of  people  went  to  the  fair  to  buy  or  to 
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sell — the  rich  lord  and  his  lady,  the  monk  in  his  dark 
robe,  the  traveling  merchant  who  bought  things  and 
peddled  them  in  castles,  manor  houses,  and  town 
houses.  The  young  apprentice  who  was  learning  a 
trade  under  the  strict  rules  of  the  guild  went  also, 
as  well  as  the  laborer  who  worked  on  the  farm  plow¬ 
ing,  sowing,  and  gathering  in  the  crops. 

Money-changers  were  there  too.  They  were  needed 
at  a  fair  because  the  people  from  different  countries 
had  different  kinds  of  money.  The  money-changer 
carefully  weighed  the  money  and  exchanged  it  for 
coin  of  the  land  in  which  the  fair  was  held. 

There  were  always  people  who  made  their  living 
by  entertaining  the  crowds  at  the  fairs.  There  were 
jugglers  and  men  who  sang  and  played.  There  were 
men  with  performing  monkeys  or  with  bears  that 
danced.  Beggars  were  there  with  pleading  voices. 
Serfs  who  had  run  away  from  their  masters  were 
there  hoping  to  find  work  to  do. 

The  fairs  were  very  important  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Manufacturing  increased,  more  sheep  were  raised, 
more  cloth  and  armor  and  other  things  were  made 
because  they  could  be  sold  at  the  fairs.  People 
learned  to  want  and  to  use  silk,  rugs,  furs,  and  other 
goods  from  far-away  lands.  This  caused  a  demand 
for  more  ships  to  sail  the  seas  and  more  donkey  and 
camel  caravans  to  travel  long,  dusty,  and  dangerous 
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Merchants  in  the  Middle  Ages  rode  over  muddy  forest  roads 
with  swords  ready  against  thieves,  for  governments  then 
provided  neither  paved  roads  nor  state  police. 

roads  to  bring  goods  from  Egypt,  Syria,  Persia,  In¬ 
dia,  and  China  to  the  people  of  Europe. 

Visiting  a  Town  in  the  Middle  Ages 

Traveling  between  towns  was  slow  and  danger¬ 
ous.  Most  towns  were  on  rivers,  because  the  rivers 
were  the  best  and  safest  highways  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  A  traveler  who  had  to  go  to  a  town  by  land 
joined,  if  he  could,  a  band  of  merchants  who  were 
going  to  trade  in  that  town.  Like  them,  he  went  on 
horseback  and  was  armed  with  sword  and  spear 
against  attack  by  robbers  who  might  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  rush  out  of  the  woods.  The  merchants  car- 
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ried  their  goods  on  packhorses  and  mules  because 
the  roads  in  those  days  were  too  rough  and  narrow 
for  hauling  goods  from  one  town  to  another  in 
springless,  wooden  carts. 

Finally,  the  traveler  might  see  the  tall  towers  of 
a  church  ahead  of  him.  A  little  later,  he  could  see 
the  walls  of  the  town,  as  he  rode  out  of  the  woods 
into  open  fields  where  men  and  women  were  hard 
at  work.  These  farmers  could  sell  grain  and  vege¬ 
tables,  sheep  and  pigs,  butter  and  cheese,  chickens 
and  eggs,  and  honey  at  the  town  markets. 

Near  the  walls  of  the  town,  children  and  young 
men  were  playing — tossing  a  ball,  kicking  a  foot¬ 
ball,  wrestling,  and  shooting  arrows  at  a  mark.  They 
were  playing  on  the  athletic  field  of  the  town.  There 
was  little  room  for  play  inside  the  town  walls. 

Just  outside  the  walls,  on  both  sides  of  the  gate 
which  the  travelers  were  approaching,  were  many 
houses.  The  merchants  said  that  the  town  was 
growing  so  fast  that  there  was  not  room  for  all  the 
people  inside  the  walls.  New  walls  would  soon  have 
to  be  built  to  take  in  the  buildings  outside. 

The  town  walls  were  very  thick.  The  top  looked 
wide  enough  for  a  team  of  oxen  to  draw  a  cart 
along  the  top.  In  the  towers  on  each  side  of  the  gate, 
there  were  narrow  windows  through  which  the 
people  could  shoot  arrows  when  the  gate  was  closed 
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against  enemies.  When  the  party  arrived  at  the 
gate,  the  merchants  had  to  tell  the  guards  where 
they  came  from  and  what  their  business  was.  No 
one  was  allowed  to  enter  the  town  unless  he  showed 
that  he  was  friendly. 

Within  the  town  a  traveler  saw  interesting  things. 

The  streets  of  the  town  were  narrow  and  crooked. 
When  a  cart  came  along,  the  traveler  had  to  make 
his  horse  stand  close  to  the  walls  of  a  house  so 
that  the  cart  would  have  room  enough  to  pass.  The 
houses  were  crowded  close  together.  Some  of  them 
were  five  or  six  stories  high  with  the  upper  stories 
built  out  over  the  street  so  that  they  shut  off  the 
sunlight  and  made  the  street  dark.  Waste  and  rub¬ 
bish  were  thrown  out  of  the  windows  and  left  to 
decay  and  cause  disease.  The  dogs  and  pigs  of 
the  town  roamed  about  the  streets  finding  what 
food  they  could  in  this  garbage.  There  was  neither 
paving  nor  sidewalk.  It  had  been  raining,  and  the 
streets  were  slippery  with  mud.  The  horses  picked 
their  way  carefully  among  the  puddles,  but  towns¬ 
people  who  were  walking  could  not  avoid  being 
splashed  with  dirt. 

The  merchants  said  that  some  of  the  richer  towns 
had  rough  stone  paving,  but  even  there  the  streets 
were  narrow,  dirty,  and  without  lights.  One  mer¬ 
chant  who  had  been  to  Constantinople  remarked 
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Why  were  the  streets  of  a  town  in  the  Middle  Ages  more 
dangerous  at  night  than  those  of  a  modern  city? 


that  in  that  great  eastern  city  the  streets  were 
lighted  and  there  were  policemen  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  The  traveler  thought  this  very 
interesting;  he  had  never  before  heard  of  cities  hav¬ 
ing  policemen  or  lighted  streets.  In  the  dark  corners 
of  the  towns  of  Europe  many  people  were  beaten 
and  robbed.  They  always  had  to  carry  torches  or 
lanterns  when  they  went  out  at  night. 
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As  they  rode  through  the  town,  the  party  saw  peo¬ 
ple  going  into  the  shops  on  both  sides  of  the  street. 
When  a  customer  could  not  find  what  he  wanted, 
the  shopkeeper  took  his  order  and  agreed  to  make 
the  article,  for  he  worked  with  his  journeymen  and 
apprentices  in  the  back  of  his  shop.  Officers  of  the 
trade  guilds  were  in  some  of  the  shops  examining 
shoes,  cloth,  saddles,  and  other  goods.  It  was  their 
business  to  see  that  the  shopkeepers  made  honest 
goods.  Such  goods  the  officers  marked  with  a  trade 
mark  so  that  people  might  know  that  the  articles 
had  been  carefully  made  and  were  well  worth  the 
price. 

On  turning  the  corner  into  another  street,  the 
traveler  saw  a  parade  coming  toward  him.  The 
leaders  were  carrying  a  banner  which  showed  that 
the  marchers  belonged  to  the  hatters’  guild.  The 
hatters  were  having  a  holiday.  When  they  finished 
their  march,  they  would  go  into  the  hatters’  hall 
and  have  a  big  dinner.  Each  guild  had  parades 
and  picnics  on  holidays.  On  great  occasions  all  of 
the  guilds  marched  together,  and  some  of  their 
members  acted  in  plays  which  told  stories  from 
the  Bible. 

After  the  parade  had  passed,  the  merchants 
turned  into  the  public  square,  an  open  space  in  the 
center  of  the  town  where  many  of  the  streets  ended. 
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Find  the  master  shoemaker,  the  journeyman,  and  the  ap¬ 
prentice.  Compare  this  shop  with  a  shoe  factory  now. 


It  was  much  cleaner  and  pleasanter  than  the  nar¬ 
row,  winding  streets  that  led  to  it.  Here  the  traveler 
could  see  and  admire  the  beautiful  cathedral  whose 
towers  he  had  seen  as  he  was  coming  toward  the 
town.  On  the  other  side  of  the  square  was  the  town 
hall  where  the  mayor  and  the  other  town  officers 
attended  to  public  business.  It  was  almost  as  beau- 
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Imagine  how  often  a  traveler  had  to  take  a  loss  at  the 
money-changer’s  shop  in  the  Middle  Ages  when  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns  and  nobles  coined  their  own  money. 


tiful  as  the  church.  Beside  the  square  were  the 
shops  of  the  money  changers,  who  were  the  bankers 
of  the  town.  The  party  of  merchants  stopped  here 
for  they  had  money  which  had  been  made  by  the 
noble  of  their  own  town.  It  had  to  be  changed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  value,  for  money  of  the  town  they 
were  in  before  they  could  do  much  trading.  Two 
of  the  traveling  merchants  borrowed  money  from 
the  money  changers. 

The  traveler  went  with  the  merchants  to  a  large 
house  which  they  called  a  hotel.  It  was  not,  how- 
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ever,  what  would  be  called  a  hotel  today.  It  was 
the  home  of  a  rich  merchant  with  whom  they  wanted 
to  trade.  The  owner  was  the  richest  man  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  He  had  made  all  his  money  by 
trade.  When  he  came  into  the  room  wearing  silk 
clothes  from  far  away  Constantinople,  he  looked 
very  fine  indeed.  The  walls  of  his  house  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  tapestries,  which  were  cloth  hangings  with 
pictures  woven  into  them  in  gay-colored  thread. 
These  were  very  beautiful  and  looked  well  with  the 
richly  carved  furniture  and  woodwork. 

Suddenly  the  traveler  heard  a  bell  ringing  a  loud 
alarm,  and  saw  men  running  down  the  streets, 
carrying  spears,  and  bows  and  arrows.  The  rich 
merchant  smiled  and  said,  “You  rode  through  the 
city  gate  just  in  time.  The  poor  farmers  and  others 
who  have  not  had  time  to  hurry  within  the  walls 
will  probably  be  robbed  and  beaten,  and  their  houses 
will  be  burned.  The  watchmen  in  the  towers  have 
given  the  alarm  because  they  have  seen  a  troop 
of  soldiers  in  armor  coming  toward  the  town.  The 
citizens  are  hurrying  to  the  walls  to  defend  the 
town.  We  shall  get  even  some  day  with  the  lords 
who  come  from  their  castles  to  attack  us.” 

One  of  the  traveling  merchants  replied,  “We  had 
to  pay  toll  to  several  different  lords  in  order  not  to 
be  robbed  while  passing  through  their  lands.” 
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“No  doubt  you  did,”  agreed  their  hpst.  “All  mer¬ 
chants  would  be  better  off  if  they  ha$  only  one  lord, 
the  king.  The  merchants  of  the  towns  will  one  day 
pay  taxes  to  the  king  so  that  he  can  hire  soldiers 
and  protect  us  from  the  nobles  who  rob  and  plunder. 
Our  taxes  will  help  to  make  the  king  strong  enough 
to  compel  the  nobles  to  keep  the  peace,  and  our 
government  will  be  stronger  under  one  king  than 
under  many  nobles.” 

Then  the  merchants  went  on  with  their  trading. 
They  were  not  afraid,  for  they  knew  that  the  walls 
were  very  strong  and  that  the  townspeople  knew 
how  to  fight.  The  battle  was  still  going  on  when 
the  traveler  and  his  party  finally  departed  to  an 
inn  where  they  were  to  spend  the  night.  He  was 
so  tired  that  he  was  glad  to  go  at  once  to  bed.  In 
the  morning,  he  woke  to  learn  that  it  would  be  safe 
to  leave  the  town,  since  the  attacking  nobles  had 
been  driven  off  and  had  gone  back  to  their  castles. 

Towns  Then  and  Now 

1.  The  towns  of  the  Middle  Ages  grew  around 
castles  and  cathedrals.  Give  two  reasons  why  they 
did  so.  Give  a  reason  why  your  city  or  town  grew 
in  its  present  location. 

2.  Give  several  ways  in  which  a  town  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  was  different  from  a  town  of  today. 
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3.  Ask  ail;  older  person  about  a  labor  union  to¬ 
day.  Give  three  ways  in  which  a  labor  union  is 
different  from  la  trade  guild  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

4.  How  did  towns  in  the  Middle  Ages  get  their 
charters?  Does  your  city  have  a  charter?  How  did 
the  city  get  it?  Where  is  it  kept? 

Imagining  What  a  Medieval  Fair  Was  Like 

1.  You  may  wish  to  read  more  about  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  their  guilds  and  fairs. 
You  will  find  stories  about  them  in: 

Hall,  Jennie,  Our  Ancestors  in  Europe  (Silver  Bur- 
dett  Company),  pp.  263-295. 

Nida,  William  L.,  The  Dawn  of  American  History 
(Macmillan  Company),  pp.  230-242. 

Lamprey,  Louise,  In  the  Days  of  the  Guild  (Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Stokes  Company),  pp.  57-68,  “The  Box 
that  Quentin  Carved and  the  story  on  pp.  95-104, 
which  tells  about  a  market  in  London. 

Power,  Eileen  Edna,  Boys  and  Girls  in  History,  pp. 
74-88,  “The  Glover’s  Apprentice.” 

2.  Go  in  imagination  to  a  town  fair  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages.  Report  to  the  class  on: 

a.  who  controls  the  fair 
Ab.  what  home  products  are  exhibited 

c.  what  foreign  products  are  for  sale 

d.  what  kinds  of  people  can  be  seen  at 
the  fair 

e.  what  entertainment  is  provided 

f.  why  the  fairs  are  important 
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3.  If  you  have  ever  attended  a  county  fair,  a 
state  fair,  or  a  world’s  fair,  tell  the  class  in  what 
ways  it  was  like  a  fair  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

LEARNING  ABOUT  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  FROM 
THE  LIBRARY 

1.  These  stories  about  knights  in  the  Middle  Ages 
are  good  stories  to  tell  in  class.  Perhaps  you  can 
find  others  in  the  library.  Ask  the  librarian  to  help 
you. 

Lansing,  Marion  Florence,  Page,  Esquire,  and 
Knight,  pp.  5-45,  stories  of  King  Arthur  and 
some  of  his  knights. 

Andrews,  Jane,  Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road 
from  Long  Ago  to  Now  (Ginn  and  Company), 
pp.  137-170,  “The  Story  of  Gilbert  the  Page  Who 
Will  One  Day  Become  a  Knight.” 

Harrison,  Elizabeth,  In  Story -Land  (The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company),  “When  Little  Cedric  Became  a 
Knight.” 

Hillyer,  V.  M.,  A  Child’s  History  of  the  World  (The 
Century  Company),  pp.  272-283. 

2.  Books  that  tell  stories  about  the  beautiful 
handiwork  of  the  Middle  Ages  may  be  found  in  the 
library. 

In  the  book,  History  of  Everyday  Things  in  Eng¬ 
land,  1066-1799,  by  Marjorie  and  C.  H.  B.  Quen- 
nell,  pp.  173-184,  you  will  find  pictures  of  the  mon¬ 
asteries  where  much  fine  work  was  done. 
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Gabriel  and  the  Hour  Book  by  Evaleen  Stein 
(The  Page  Company),  is  the  story  of  a  boy  who 
helped  the  monks  to  make  books. 

In  The  Glass  Book  by  W.  C.  and  H.  S.  Prior  ( Har- 
court,  Brace  and  Company),  pp.  84-93,  you  will 
find  pictures  showing  how  stained  glass  windows 
are  made. 

In  A  Child's  History  of  the  World  by  V.  M.  Hill- 
yer,  you  will  find  a  chapter  called  “Bibles  Made  of 
Stone  and  Glass.”  This  chapter  tells  you  about  the 
churches  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  In  the  Days  of  the  Guild  by  Louis  Lamprey, 
pp.  29-39,  the  story  of  “The  Picture  in  the  Win¬ 
dow”  will  delight  good  readers. 

3.  Other  stories  of  life  in  the  Middle  Ages  are 
told  in: 

Tappan,  Eva  March,  Old  Ballads  in  Prose  (Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company),  pp.  27-34,  “Robin  Hood 
Rescues  the  Lady’s  Three  Sons”;  pp.  181-191, 
“The  Queen’s  Champions.” 

Pyle,  Howard,  Some  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin 
Hood  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons). 

Stein,  Evaleen,  Troubadour  Tales  (L.  C.  Page  and 
Company) . 


A  STORY  OF  UNIT  TWO 

Make  an  outline  for  Unit  Two  by  combining  the 
chapter  outlines  for  Chapters  IV,  V,  and  VI. 

Prepare  to  tell  before  the  class  the  story  of  this 
unit  using  the  complete  outline. 


The  printing  press  greatly  helped  the  spread  of  new  ideas. 
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UNIT  THREE 

New  Ideas  in  Old  Europe 

During  the  Middle  Ages  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  had  kings.  Sometimes,  however,  the  noble¬ 
man  who  held  an  estate  under  his  king  was  more 
powerful  than  the  king.  As  conditions  changed,  the 
noblemen  lost  power  while  the  king  became  stronger. 
He  was  able  to  unite  the  different  parts  of  his  coun¬ 
try  into  one  kingdom.  Then,  with  the  help  of  com¬ 
mon  laws  and  a  common  language,  this  kingdom 
grew  into  a  modern  nation. 

The  Crusades,  or  holy  wars,  which  began  in  the 
eleventh  century  and  went  on  for  two  hundred  years 
brought  about  many  changes  in  Europe.  Men  gained 
more  freedom.  The  crusaders  who  went  to  the  East 
learned  its  ways  and  bought  its  products.  On  their 
return  home,  the  Europeans  still  wanted  the  goods 
of  eastern  countries.  In  this  way  a  wider  commerce 
was  created. 

The  people  of  Europe  also  began  to  learn  from  the 
old  books  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  These  they 
found  in  the  libraries  of  the  East  or  in  the  monas¬ 
teries  of  Europe.  This  learning  developed  many 
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interests,  and  the  countries  of  Europe  began  to  pro¬ 
duce  great  men — poets,  painters,  sculptors,  archi¬ 
tects,  and  inventors. 

Some  of  the  most  useful  inventions  of  these  years 
made  travel  by  sea  safer  and  helped  the  trade  with 
the  Far  East.  There  came  a  time  when  the  old  trade 
routes  were  no  longer  satisfactory.  Then  explorers 
began  to  search  for  new  routes  to  China  and  India. 

The  story  of  these  new  ideas  in  old  Europe  will  be 
told  in: 


Chapter  VII. 

Chapter  VIII. 
Chapter  IX. 
Chapter  X. 


The  Beginning  of  Modern  Nations 
in  Europe 

New  Ideas  During  the  Crusades 

The  New  Learning 

Finding  a  New  Way  to  the  Far 
East 


With  an  astrolabe  and  a  compass,  a  sailor  was  never  lost. 


Outline  of  Chapter  VII 

VII.  The  Beginning  of  Modern  Nations  in  Europe 

A.  Why  Early  Kingdoms  Were  Not  Strong 

B.  The  Beginning  of  England  as  a  Modern 
Nation 

C.  How  the  Modern  Nation  of  France  Devel¬ 
oped 

D.  How  Spain  Became  a  United  Nation 

E.  How  Portugal  Became  a  Modern  Nation 

CHAPTER  VII 

The  Beginning  of  Modem  Nations 
in  Europe 

Why  Early  Kingdoms  Were  Not  Strong 

Before  a  country  can  be  a  strong  nation,  it  must 
have  laws  which  are  made  by  a  government  that 
rules  all  of  the  people.  It  must  also  have  a  language 
that  most  of  the  people  can  speak  or,  at  least,  can 
understand. 

Early  kingdoms  were  not  united.  In  feudal  times 
men  and  women  thought  more  about  their  feudal 
lord  than  they  did  about  their  king.  Many  poor  peo- 
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In  feudal  times,  most  people  paid  their  taxes  to  the  lord  of 
their  manor.  How  did  they  pay  them?  How  do  people  pay 
taxes  to  our  national  government? 


pie  never  saw  the  king.  To  those  who  did  see  him, 
he  seemed  far  away  from  their  lives  as  he  rode  by 
on  a  beautiful  horse  surrounded  by  rich  nobles  who 
were  also  on  horseback. 

The  feudal  lord  was  much  nearer  to  the  common 
people  than  the  king  was.  The  poor  peasant  planted 
his  lord’s  grain  and  used  the  lord’s  mill  to  grind  his 
own  grain  into  flour.  He  lived  in  a  cottage  which 
the  lord  owned  and  ate  food  which  was  grown  on  the 
lord’s  land.  In  time  of  danger  he  took  shelter  within 
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the  castle  walls.  Men  obeyed  the  laws  of  their  feudal 
lord,  were  tried  in  his  court,  and  lived  near  him 
all  the  days  of  their  lives.  But  the  king’s  govern¬ 
ment  seemed  far  away  and  not  very  important  in 
the  daily  lives  of  the  common  people. 

Because  of  differences  in  the  language,  people 
who  lived  in  one  part  of  a  country  found  it  hard 
to  understand  what  was  said  by  those  who  lived  in 
another  part.  This  prevented  them  from  feeling 
united.  They  never  said  “We  are  Englishmen,”  or 
“We  are  Frenchmen,”  or  “This  is  our  country,  and 
we  will  make  it  a  great  nation.” 


The  Beginning  of  England  as  a  Modern  Nation 

Some  early  kings  began  to  unite  the  people.  The 

feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  government  and  to  the  king 
grew  slowly  in  Englishmen  who  lived  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Some  kings  were  wise  enough  to  help  Eng¬ 
land  to  become  a  nation.  Alfred  the  Great,  one  of 
these  wise  kings,  gave  all  of  his  people  one  thing  to 
do  together  when  he  asked  them  to  defeat  the  Danes. 
Then  his  lawyers  collected  and  arranged  the  laws 
so  that  in  all  the  kingdom  men  might  be  governed  by 
the  same  laws.  Alfred  also  had  the  history  of  the 
English  people  written  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chroni¬ 
cle ,  and  this  book  helped  to  give  a  common  language 
to  men  who  lived  in  England.  When  William,  the 
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Duke  of  Normandy,  conquered  England  and  became 
its  king,  he  helped  to  unite  the  English  people  by 
making  laws  which  all  had  to  obey. 

The  king’s  courts  helped  unite  the  people.  Some 
years  later,  Henry  II,  a  great-grandson  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  ruled  England.  He  wanted  to  give 
Englishmen  a  fair  trial  in  the  courts.  His  judges 
held  court  in  London  and  then  traveled  to  other 
counties  in  England  to  hold  court  for  the  king. 
These  judges  tried  to  find  out  who  had  broken  the 
laws,  so  that  those  who  did  wrong  could  be  pun¬ 
ished.  The  king’s  courts  were  more  just  than  the 
courts  of  a  feudal  lord.  Men  liked  them  and  began 
to  feel  loyalty  toward  the  king  who  wanted  his  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  treated  fairly. 

The  Great  Charter  was  the  beginning  of  a  na¬ 
tional  constitution.  One  time  a  ruler  helped  unite 
Englishmen  not  because  he  was  so  good,  but  because 
he  was  so  bad.  King  John  was  so  cruel  and  so  un¬ 
kind  to  his  subjects  that  the  important  officers  of 
the  church  and  the  rich  lords  forced  him  to  sign 
the  Great  Charter,  in  which  they  had  written  down 
certain  rights  that  the  king  must  respect.  When  King 
John  wrote  his  name  on  the  Great  Charter,  he  gave 
his  people  something  to  say  about  how  the  king 
should  rule.  The  Great  Charter  was  the  beginning 
of  a  constitution  for  England. 
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The  council  of  wise  men  became  a  national  law¬ 
making  body.  Before  King  John  signed  the  Great 
Charter,  even  before  the  time  of  King  Alfred,  it 
had  been  the  custom  for  the  kings  of  England  to  call 
a  council  of  the  chief  men  of  the  kingdom.  These 
men  came  from  only  two  classes,  from  the  nobles 
and  from  the  important  officers  of  the  church.  The 
council  advised  the  king  about  new  laws  and  other 
important  matters.  If  a  king  died  and  left  no  son 
to  take  his  place  as  king,  the  council  of  wise  men 
chose  a  new  king.  It  was  such  a  council  that  named 
William  of  Normandy  king  of  England  after  he  had 
defeated  the  English  in  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
William  called  these  men  who  advised  and  assisted 
him  the  “Great  Council.” 

In  later  times,  a  king  asked  two  knights  from 
each  county  and  two  men  from  each  town  to  meet 
with  the  Great  Council.  In  this  way  more  classes  of 
people  gave  advice  to  the  king  and  helped  him  to 
make  the  laws  that  all  the  people  in  England  had 
to  obey.  Each  county  and  each  town  chose  the  men 
that  they  sent  to  the  Great  Council.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  representative  government  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  Great  Council  became  in  time  the 
English  Parliament  (par'li-ment).  Parliament  is  a 
French  word  meaning  a  place  where  people  talk. 

The  Great  Charter  said  that  the  king  had  to  ask 
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In  the  beginning,  the  nobles  and  churchmen  controlled 
Parliament.  The  Commons,  that  is,  the  representatives  of 
the  merchants  and  small  landowners,  had  little  influence.  To¬ 
day  the  House  of  Commons  has  all  the  real  power. 


the  council  when  he  wanted  to  levy  a  new  tax  or 
get  extra  money.  Often  when  the  king  asked  for 
money,  Parliament  asked  the  king  to  remove  an 
unkind  officer,  or  to  sign  a  new  bill.  When  the  king 
did  what  Parliament  asked  him  to  do,  Parliament 
gave  him  the  money.  Slowly  Parliament  gained 
more  and  more  power,  but  it  was  hundreds  of  years 
before  it  became  stronger  than  the  king. 

More  people  began  to  use  the  English  language. 
In  time,  men  became  proud  of  being  Englishmen. 
Some  were  more  loyal  to  their  country  because  they 
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had  a  share  in  the  government.  Other  men,  like  the 
poet  Chaucer  (cho'ser),  began  to  write  books  in  the 
English  language.  Chaucer  wrote  a  story  of  pil¬ 
grims  going  to  a  cathedral  at  Canterbury  to  wor¬ 
ship.  As  the  men  and  women  in  Chaucer’s  poem 
traveled  to  Canterbury,  they  told  each  other  stories. 
Chaucer’s  book  made  Englishmen  more  interested  in 
their  owTn  language.  This  helped  to  unite  the  English 
people  into  a  nation. 

There  were,  then,  a  number  of  movements  which 
helped  England  to  develop  into  one  nation.  The 

Englishmen  had  to  unite  to  fight  their  common  foe, 
the  Northmen.  Strong  kings  set  up  national  laws 
and  king’s  courts.  The  people  forced  a  weak  king 
to  sign  the  Great  Charter.  The  early  council  of  wise 
men  developed  into  a  national  law-making  body. 
More  people,  encouraged  by  such  poets  as  Chaucer, 
began  speaking  the  English  language. 

How  the  Modern  Nation  of  France  Developed 

France  was  not  a  nation  in  the  early  Middle  Ages. 

At  one  time  France  was  as  far  from  being  a  nation 
as  was  England.  There,  also,  people  in  one  part  of 
the  country  talked  so  differently  from  those  in  an¬ 
other  part  that  they  could  not  understand  one  an¬ 
other.  People  in  all  parts  of  France  obeyed  their 
feudal  lords.  The  peasants  who  lived  in  huts  which 
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the  lord  owned  and  the  knights  who  fought  in  his 
army  thought  very  little  about  being  Frenchmen 
and  citizens  of  France. 

Finally  feudal  estates  were  united.  The  feudal 
lords  were  not  all  loyal  to  the  king,  and  sometimes 
a  vassal  grew  so  strong  that  he  made  war  on  the 
king.  Hugh  Capet  (ka'pe')  was  a  feudal  lord  who, 
with  the  help  of  the  Northmen  who  had  settled  in 
Normandy,  fought  the  French  king,  defeated  him, 
and  became  the  new  king  of  France.  But  Hugh 
Capet  could  not  control  the  feudal  lords  even  though 
they  did  homage  to  him.  They  still  lived  in  their 
strong  castles,  trained  their  own  armies,  and  held 
their  own  courts. 

Kings  that  followed  Hugh  Capet  grew  more  pow¬ 
erful  because  they  added  more  land  to  the  king¬ 
dom.  Sometimes  they  fought  a  vassal  and  took  his 
land  away  from  him.  Sometimes  their  sons  married 
girls  who  brought  them  strong  castles  and  many 
acres  of  land. 

One  king  of  France,  Philip  II,  took  lands  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  away  from  King  John  of  England  and  added 
them  to  his  own  kingdom.  More  and  more  the  feudal 
estates  of  France  were  coming  under  the  rule  of 
the  king. 

The  king’s  courts  took  the  place  of  feudal  justice. 

Philip  II  tried  to  govern  fairly  and  to  make  the 
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feudal  lords  who  did  homage  to  him  think  of  him 
as  their  ruler.  He  told  men  that  they  must  not  fight 
a  duel  to  find  out  whether  a  man  was  guilty  or  inno¬ 
cent,  but  must  bring  all  accused  persons  to  court  to 
be  tried.  He  reformed  the  courts,  and  his  judges 
were  trained  lawyers.  These  judges  settled  cases 
which  could  not  be  settled  in  a  lord’s  private  court. 

Some  years  later  another  king,  Philip  IV,  con¬ 
tinued  the  work  that  Philip  II  had  begun.  Philip  IV 
had  a  royal  court  of  justice  hold  a  long  meeting  in 
the  spring  and  another  in  the  fall.  He  sent  out 
judges  to  hold  court  in  the  summer  months  in  the 
districts  beyond  Paris,  very  much  as  Henry  II  had 
done  in  England.  These  king’s  courts,  by  giving  the 
same  kind  of  justice  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  helped 
France  to  become  a  united  nation. 

The  king’s  taxes  had  to  be  paid  in  the  king’s  coin. 
King  Philip  wanted  one  kind  of  money  for  the  whole 
country.  He  could  not  stop  the  great  lords  from 
coining  money  on  their  own  estates ;  but  he  did  say 
that  all  taxes  due  to  him  had  to  be  paid  in  the  royal 
coin  which  was  stamped  by  the  king’s  officers.  This 
made  it  necessary  for  tax  payers  to  use  the  king’s 
money,  for  they  could  not  escape  the  royal  tax  col¬ 
lector.  The  clergy,  the  convents,  the  monasteries, 
the  universities,  and  the  towns  paid  taxes,  as  did 
wealthy  feudal  landowners  and  free  peasants. 
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The  assembly  gave  advice  to  the  king.  Sometimes 
King  Philip  called  together  the  chief  officers  of  the 
church,  the  nobles,  some  of  the  merchants,  lawyers, 
and  important  business  men  to  give  him  advice. 
These  men  met  in  an  assembly  which  was  some¬ 
thing  like  the  English  Parliament. 

The  assembly  helped  men  to  recognize  the  king 
as  their  ruler  and  to  feel  that  they  were  all  French¬ 
men  working  together  under  one  government. 

Joan  of  Arc  helped  to  unite  her  country.  Not  all 
the  rulers  of  France  were  as  wise  or  as  strong  as 
King  Philip.  When  a  weak  king  ruled,  the  feudal 
lords  grew  strong.  At  one  time,  when  England  and 
France  were  at  war,  some  of  the  French  feudal  lords 
were  false  to  the  king  of  France  and  helped  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  French  seemed  to  be  losing  the  war.  The 
English  armies  had  taken  Paris  and  were  camped 
before  the  city  of  Orleans  (or-la-anz').  They  thought 
that  if  they  could  take  that  city,  they  could  get  the 
remainder  of  France.  Their  own  king  would  then 
become  king  of  France  as  well  as  king  of  England. 
But  France  was  not  without  help,  for  in  the  small 
village  of  Domremy  (don're-me')  lived  Joan  (jon), 
the  young  daughter  of  a  poor  peasant.  She  had 
never  been  to  school.  She  could  neither  read  nor 
write ;  but  she  was  loyal  to  the  young  prince  who  had 
not  yet  been  crowned,  and  she  loved  France. 
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By  1300,  when  the  Crusades  ended,  modern  nations  and  modern  trade  were  developing. 
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Joan  liked  to  go  to  church  and  pray.  She  said 
that  a  strange  thing  happened  to  her.  She  heard 
voices  which  told  her  that  she  had  been  chosen  by 
God  to  lead  the  French  armies  and  to  drive  the  Eng¬ 
lish  away  from  the  city  of  Orleans.  Joan  was  so 
sure  that  the  voices  came  from  God  that  she  made 
other  people  believe  it,  too. 

At  last  the  French  king  gave  her  permission  to 
go  to  Orleans.  The  French  soldiers  were  quarreling 
among  themselves.  They  believed  that  they  could 
not  defeat  the  strong  English  army.  Although  Joan 
knew  very  little  about  war,  she  brought  courage  to 
officers  and  to  men.  The  English  were  driven  back 
from  Orleans  and  the  city  was  saved.  The  French 
won  other  victories,  and  the  soldiers  said,  “It  is 
because  the  maid  Joan  is  with  us.”  They  believed 
that  the  voices  she  heard  came  from  God  and  that 
the  saints  were  with  her  helping  the  soldiers  in  the 
French  armies. 

Then  the  French  leaders  went  to  the  city  of 
Rheims  (remz),  and  there  in  the  great  cathedral 
they  crowned  the  young  king.  Behind  him  stood 
Joan  with  tears  of  gladness  in  her  eyes.  She  thought 
that  her  work  was  done.  Orleans  was  saved  and 
the  king  had  been  crowned.  She  wanted  to  go  home 
to  Domremy. 

The  king  wished  to  do  something  for  this  girl  who 
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had  saved  a  great  city  and  made  his  coronation  pos¬ 
sible.  There  is  a  story  that  he  asked  her  to  name 
her  wish  and  promised  that  he  would  grant  it.  Joan 
thought  of  her  family  and  her  neighbors  at  home 
and  of  how  they  worked  and  saved  to  get  money  for 
the  king’s  tax  collector.  Then  she  asked  that  the 
taxes  be  made  lighter  for  the  people  in  her  village 
of  Domremy.  Whether  this  part  of  the  story  is  true 
or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  king  rewarded  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Domremy  for  Joan’s  services.  He  declared 
that  never  again  would  the  tax  collector  visit  her 
village.  He  ordered,  also,  that  his  command  should 
be  written  and  given  to  the  village  to  keep. 

Joan’s  father  came  to  Rheims,  where  he  saw  his 
daughter  and  also  the  coronation  of  the  king.  He 
was  chosen  to  carry  back  to  his  village  the  paper 
which  promised  relief  from  taxes  for  Domremy. 
While  he  waited  in  Rheims  for  the  written  docu¬ 
ment  to  arrive,  the  people  of  that  city  paid  for  his 
room  and  board  at  the  inn.  They  gave  him  a  horse 
to  carry  him  and  the  precious  paper  back  to  Dom¬ 
remy,  and  he  returned  home  proud  of  his  daughter 
and  happy  to  be  the  bearer  of  good  news  for  the 
village. 

To  the  people  of  Domremy  the  king’s  gift  meant 
relief  from  a  heavy  burden.  For  over  three  hundred 
years  the  king’s  tax  collector  passed  them  by.  Dur- 
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Joan  of  Arc  wanted  her  king  to  rule  a  united  France. 


ing  that  time  the  collectors  who  kept  a  record  of 
taxes  placed  after  the  name  of  Joan’s  village  of 
Domremy  the  words,  “Nothing — the  Maid.” 

Since  the  king  did  not  wish  Joan  to  go  back  to  her 
home,  she  remained  with  his  army  until  she  was 
captured  by  an  enemy.  Then  she  was  sold  to  the 
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English.  For  nearly  a  year  the  English  kept  her  a 
prisoner  in  a  strong  castle  in  a  city  in  France.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  this  time  no  message  came  to  her  from  the 
young  king,  or  from  the  French  officers  or  soldiers, 
or  from  her  family.  She  was  alone  and  a  pris¬ 
oner.  Finally  she  was  accused  of  sinning  against 
the  church  and  of  being  a  witch.  For  these  charges 
she  was  tried  in  a  church  court.  Her  judges  were 
Frenchmen,  many  of  them  high  officers  in  the 
church.  They  tried  to  prove  that  the  voices  which 
directed  Joan  were  not  from  God.  She  was  found 
guilty  and  given  to  the  English,  who  burned  her  as 
a  witch. 

Joan  and  the  long  war  in  which  she  took  part 
helped  to  make  the  French  feel  that  they  were 
Frenchmen.  After  her  death  the  young  French  girl 
became  a  heroine  that  all  Frenchmen  could  honor, 
and  she  was  finally  declared  a  saint. 

A  common  language  helped  unity.  Other  people 
besides  the  kings  and  Joan  helped  to  make  men  loyal 
to  France  and  to  make  France  a  nation.  These  were 
the  troubadours  (troo'ba-ddor)  or  wandering  sing¬ 
ers  who  traveled  from  town  to  town  and  sang  songs 
and  stories  of  heroes  while  they  played  the  lute. 
These  songs  and  stories  were  written  and  sung  in 
French,  and  so  they  helped  to  make  a  national  lan¬ 
guage  for  France. 
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Thus  because  of  strong  kings  who  gained  more 
land,  because  of  the  king’s  court,  because  the  lan¬ 
guage  was  becoming  the  same  all  over  France, 
Frenchmen  came  to  think  of  their  country  as  a 
nation. 


How  Spain  Became  a  United  Nation 

For  many  years  the  Moors  governed  most  of 
Spain.  Spain,  too,  like  England  and  France,  slowly 
grew  into  a  nation.  For  many  years  the  Moors 
(moors)  governed  most  of  Spain.  They  were  an 
Arabic  (ar'a-bik)  people  from  northern  Africa  and 
were  Mohammedan  (mo-ham'e-dan)  in  religion. 
Some  of  them  learned  about  farming — the  soil, 
plants,  and  the  raising  of  cattle.  They  even  wrote 
books  on  how  to  make  plants  grow  and  how  to  in¬ 
crease  the  crops  from  garden  and  field.  Since  there 
was  not  enough  rain  for  good  crops,  the  Moors  built 
canals  to  water  the  land.  Among  their  crops  were 
fine  grapes  from  which  they  made  wine,  and  sugar 
cane  from  which  they  made  sugar.  They  also  raised 
dates,  olives,  cotton,  and  great  quantities  of  wheat. 

Sheep  grazed  on  the  pasture  lands,  and  from  their 
wool  skilled  workers  made  woolen  cloth.  Merchants 
sold  this  bright-colored  cloth  in  different  parts  of 
Europe.  In  the  ground  were  many  metals,  gold  and 
silver,  lead,  tin,  and  iron.  Workers  in  iron  made 
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steel,  and  other  workmen  made  steel  into  swords. 
The  swords  made  by  the  Moors  were  bought  by 
Christian  knights  because  the  steel  in  them  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  that  the  Christians  could  make.  The 
Moors  also  made  silk,  as  well  as  fine  leather  for 
boots  and  saddles. 

Mohammedans  and  Christians  went  to  school  at 
the  great  university  in  the  city  of  Cordova  (kor'do- 
va)  in  Spain.  The  Moors  knew  many  things  which 
the  Christians  did  not  know.  Besides  being  good 
farmers,  skilled  workers,  and  fine  teachers,  the 
Moors  were  great  builders.  They  built  Moham¬ 
medan  churches  and  beautiful  palaces  such  as  the 
Alhambra  (al-ham'bra)  which  covered  many  acres. 

The  Moors  and  the  Jews  were  driven  out  of  Spain. 
The  Catholic  Christians,  who  had  control  of  the 
northern  part  of  Spain,  constantly  fought  with  the 
Moors.  On  the  land  between  the  Christians  and  the 
Moors,  no  man,  Christian  or  Mohammedan,  could 
live.  If  he  planted  grain,  the  enemy  would  set  fire 
to  his  field  and  burn  it  before  he  could  harvest  it. 
If  he  raised  sheep  or  cattle  and  turned  them  out  to 
pasture,  the  enemy  would  steal  them  and  drive  them 
away. 

During  this  time  northern  Spain  was  divided  into 
several  states,  each  one  with  its  own  king.  As  fight¬ 
ing  went  on  almost  all  the  time  between  the  Moors 
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The  Moors,  who  crossed  from  Africa  early  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  made  Spain  a  land  of  rich  trading  cities  and  Arab 
learning.  Spain  still  exports  products  they  made  famous. 

and  the  Christian  kings,  the  Moors  could  give  less 
time  and  attention  to  farming,  to  making  beautiful 
and  useful  things,  and  to  commerce.  Whenever  the 
Christians  won  a  battle,  they  treated  the  Moors  and 
the  Jews  so  badly  that  many  of  those  people  left 
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Spain.  Many  were  put  into  prisons.  Some  were 
killed.  This  was  unfortunate  for  Spain,  because,  as 
Moors  and  Jews  were  driven  out  of  the  country  or 
put  into  prison,  there  were  fewer  good  farmers, 
fewer  great  teachers,  fewer  skilled  workers  in 
metals  and  in  leather,  and  fewer  makers  of  silk 
and  of  woolen  cloth.  There  were  fewer  merchants, 
too,  because  there  were  not  so  many  goods  to  sell. 

Different  parts  of  Spain  were  united.  It  was  as 
necessary  in  Spain  as  it  was  in  England  and  in 
France  to  unite  the  different  parts  of  the  country 
into  one  kingdom  so  that  a  real  nation  could  be 
made.  King  Ferdinand,  the  ruler  of  Aragon  (ar'a- 
g5n)  in  Spain,  and  Queen  Isabella,  who  ruled  Cas¬ 
tile  (kas-tel'),  helped  to  unite  Spain  because  they 
married  and  joined  the  two  kingdoms.  For  many 
years  each  state  continued  to  have  its  own  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  people  in  each  state  spoke  their  own 
language;  but  union  had  begun.  Later  other  parts 
of  Spain  were  joined  to  the  two  united  kingdoms. 
Then  the  people  came  to  speak  one  language  and  to 
think  of  themselves  as  one  nation. 

United  Spain  was  rich  and  important  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Men  said  that  Spanish  ships 
were  stronger  and  better  than  any  other  ships  that 
sailed  the  seas.  Spanish  seamen  discovered  new 
lands  and  established  colonies  from  which  their 
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country  received  much  wealth  in  gold  and  in  silver. 
But,  after  a  time,  Spain  lost  its  sea  power  and  many 
of  its  colonies,  and  became  a  weak  nation. 

How  Portugal  Became  a  Modern  Nation 

West  of  Spain,  on  the  Spanish  peninsula,  was 
the  small  country  called  Portugal.  Like  England, 
France,  and  Spain,  it  slowly  grew  into  a  nation 
united  under  one  ruler.  For  many  years  Portugal 
was  under  the  control  of  Castile ;  but  it  rebelled  and 
became  an  independent  state.  Then,  because  it  was 
on  the  seacoast  and  had  harbors,  Portugal  became 
a  trading  nation.  Its  merchants  went  to  European 
fairs  to  buy  and  to  sell.  The  port  of  Lisbon  became 
famous.  Finally,  like  England,  France,  and  Spain, 
Portugal  was  united  under  one  ruler  and  had  one 
language. 


Nations  Long  Ago  and  Now 

1.  Why  was  it  a  difficult  task  for  the  great  kings 
of  early  England,  of  France,  and  of  Spain  to  develop 
united  nations? 

2.  How  can  the  United  States  be  a  united  nation 
when  it  is  made  up  of  forty-eight  state  governments 
and  when  many  people  who  live  here  speak  foreign 
languages? 

3.  List  the  things  that  helped  unite  the  peoples 
of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Spain  into  nations. 
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4.  Make  another  list  of  the  things  which  help  to 
unite  the  people  of  the  United  States  today. 

Locating  Places  on  the  Map 

1.  Point  out  on  a  map  the  cities  that  became  the 
capitals  of  the  kingdoms  of  England,  of  France,  of 
Spain,  and  of  Portugal. 

2.  Point  out  on  a  map  the  cities  of  Orleans  and 
of  Rheims,  and  tell  how  each  is  connected  with  the 
story  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

If  you  read  one  of  these  stories  about  Joan  of  Arc, 
you  will  have  a  clearer  picture  of  the  importance  of 
these  two  cities. 

Eaton,  Jeanette,  Jeanne  d’Arc  (Harper  &  Broth¬ 
ers). 

Boutet  de  Monvel,  L.  M.,  Joan  of  Arc  (David  Me- 
Kay). 

Haaren,  J.  H.  and  Poland,  A.  B.,  Famous  Men  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  pp.  247-256. 

Chandler,  A.  C.,  Magic  Pictures  of  the  Long  Ago 
(Henry  Holt  and  Company),  pp.  46-58. 

Lang,  A.,  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc  (E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company). 


Outline  of  Chapter  VIII 

VIII.  New  Ideas  During  the  Crusades 

A.  Why  People  Began  Traveling  to  the  East 

B.  How  the  Crusades  Brought  New  Ideas 
to  Europe. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

New  Ideas  During  the  Crusades 

Why  People  Began  Traveling  to  the  East 

Pilgrims  traveled  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  eleventh 
century  was  a  time  when  the  people  of  Europe  were 
very  religious.  Some  expressed  this  deep  religious 
feeling  by  helping  to  build  a  beautiful  cathedral  in 
the  town  in  which  they  lived.  Others  became  monks, 
entered  a  monastery,  and  gave  the  rest  of  their  lives 
to  serve  the  church.  Others  made  the  long  journey 
to  Palestine  (pal'es-tln)  where  Jesus  had  lived  and 
had  died.  The  people  who  made  this  journey  were 
called  pilgrims,  and  the  journey  itself  was  called  a 
pilgrimage.  Sometimes  a  pilgrim  traveled  with  a 
caravan  of  Christian  or  Mohammedan  merchants 
for  protection.  Sometimes  a  number  of  them  went 
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The  trading  Mohammedans  had  ruled  Palestine  for  cen¬ 
turies.  Look  at  their  empire  on  the  map,  page  157. 


in  groups.  As  time  went  on,  these  groups  became 
larger  until  hundreds  of  people  traveled  together  to 
the  Holy  Land.  They  wanted  to  walk  through  the 
land  where  Jesus  had  lived  and  taught;  they  wanted 
to  see  Bethlehem,  his  native  town;  they  wanted  to 
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visit  the  city  of  Jerusalem;  and  they  wanted  to  wor¬ 
ship  at  his  tomb.  Often  the  pilgrims  went  to  Pales¬ 
tine  to  earn  forgiveness  for  their  sins.  Often  they 
went  because  they  thought  that  such  a  journey 
would  bring  them  nearer  to  God  and  make  them 
live  better  lives. 

The  pope  encouraged  the  first  Crusade.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  a  pope  called  a 
church  council  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Clermont  in 
France.  When  abbots,  bishops,  archbishops,  and 
hundreds  of  other  people  had  come  together,  the 
pope  mounted  a  platform  that  had  been  built  in 
front  of  the  church.  There  were  so  many  people 
who  had  come  to  hear  the  pope  that  the  church  was 
too  small  to  hold  them  all.  There  were  rich  lords 
who  owned  great  estates.  There  were  knights,  sol¬ 
diers,  merchants,  skilled  workers,  free  laborers,  and 
poorly  dressed  serfs.  All  were  there  to  hear  the 
pope's  speech.  He  told  them  that  the  Turks  owned 
the  Holy  Land,  and  that  sometimes  pilgrims  were 
not  permitted  to  visit  the  sacred  places.  The  pope 
urged  the  lords,  the  knights,  and  the  soldiers  to  stop 
fighting  each  other,  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
to  fight  the  Turks. 

He  promised  many  things  to  those  who  would  go. 
They  were  to  be  forgiven  their  sins.  They  were  to 
be  excused  for  a  time  from  paying  taxes  and  from 
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paying  the  interest  on  their  debts  while  they  were 
gone.  Serfs  would  be  free  from  their  masters,  and 
prisoners  would  be  free  from  serving  their  time  in 
prison.  The  wealth  of  the  Turks  was  to  be  theirs. 
The  pope  made  those  who  listened  to  him  feel  that 
it  was  a  shameful  thing  for  Christians  to  allow  the 
burial  place  of  Christ  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks.  When  he  finished  speaking,  a  cry  went  up 
from  the  great  crowd,  “God  wills  it!”  Then  many 
went  forward  to  get  the  red  cross  which  was  to  be  the 
badge  of  the  crusader.  The  pilgrims  had  gone  to  Pal¬ 
estine  to  worship.  The  crusader  went  there  to  fight 
the  Turk  and  to  take  the  Holy  Land  from  him. 

During  the  months  of  preparation,  and  during 
the  years  of  the  Crusades,  many  stories  were  told  of 
wrongs  done  to  Christians  who  had  made  pilgrim¬ 
ages  to  the  Holy  Land.  Nobles  in  their  castles, 
workers  in  their  workshops,  and  peasants  in  their 
huts  heard  these  stories  and  believed  them.  But 
most  of  them  were  not  true,  for  the  Turks  were 
usually  kind  to  the  Christian  pilgrims  who  came  to 
worship  in  the  Holy  Land.  Of  course,  the  Turks 
required  all  foreigners  to  have  a  paper  from  their 
government  which  gave  them  permission  to  travel. 
The  Turks  also  asked  each  traveler  to  pay  a  tax 
before  entering  certain  towns.  But  these  demands 
were  not  cruel  nor  hard  to  bear. 
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It  was  not  only  the  pope  who  tried  to  persuade 
men  to  become  crusaders.  One  man  called  Peter  the 
Hermit  had  himself  been  to  the  Holy  Land  and  had 
returned  with  a  great  desire  to  get  it  away  from 
the  Turks.  He  rode  his  donkey  through  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Italy  and  of  France.  Wherever  he 
went  he  told  the  common  people  that  the  Turks 
were  troubling  Christian  pilgrims  and  that  they 
had  refused  to  let  him  enter  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
Peter  the  Hermit  was  barefooted  and  wore  a  coarse 
robe.  He  ate  what  people  gave  him  and  slept  wher¬ 
ever  he  found  himself  when  darkness  came.  He 
seemed  to  care  nothing  for  comfort  and  to  have 
only  one  idea — to  get  the  Holy  Land  away  from  the 
Turks. 

Poor  serfs  and  free  laborers  who  listened  to  him 
left  their  lords  and  their  farms  and  followed  Peter, 
who  was  to  lead  them  to  the  Holy  Land.  Many  of 
them  hoped  to  find  a  better  way  of  earning  their 
living.  They  put  their  few7  possessions  and  their 
children  on  two-wheeled  carts  to  which  they  har¬ 
nessed  their  cattle.  With  them  were  criminals  who 
were  running  away  from  punishment  and  boys  who 
wanted  to  see  the  world.  These  people  had  but 
little  money.  When  it  was  gone  and  they  were  hun¬ 
gry,  they  begged  food  from  the  farmers  whose  lands 
they  passed.  During  the  long  march  Peter  the  Her- 
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For  two  hundred  years  Crusaders  from  every  country  in 
Europe  traveled  to  and  from  the  East.  Many  crossed  the 
Alps  and  took  ship  at  the  Italian  cities,  Venice  and  Genoa. 


mit  tried  to  keep  up  their  courage.  Only  a  few  of 
this  great  group  of  untrained  and  unarmed”  poor 
ever  reached  the  Holy  Land. 

The  real  army,  which  started  later,  passed 
through  the  city  of  Constantinople  (kon-stan'ti- 
no'p’l).  Here  the  soldiers  gazed  with  wonder  at  the 
palaces,  public  baths,  wide  streets,  beautiful  parks, 
and  a  great  harbor  into  which  sailed  many  ships 
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loaded  with  things  never  seen  in  European  cities. 
They  left  Constantinople  and  marched  on  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  which  they  succeeded  in  taking  from  the 
Turks. 

After  they  had  conquered  Jerusalem,  the  leaders 
set  up  a  feudal  government  in  the  Holy  Land.  Then 
many  of  the  crusaders  returned  home  to  tell  a  story 
of  adventure  and  travel  to  their  wondering  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends.  So  many  left  the  army  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  that  the  Christian  leaders  and  soldiers  who 
were  left  were  unable  to  hold  the  Holy  Land  against 
their  enemies.  After  a  time  the  Turks  retook  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  sacred  places  were  once 
more  in  their  hands. 

Many  crusades  followed.  Some  years  later  three 
famous  kings,  Richard  of  England,  Philip  II  of 
France,  and  Frederick  of  Germany  led  another  cru¬ 
sading  army  to  Palestine.  Frederick  never  reached 
the  Holy  Land.  Philip  II  soon  went  back  home. 
King  Richard,  after  much  fighting,  made  a  treaty 
with- the  Mohammedan  ruler.  This  ruler,  who  was 
called  Saladin  (sal'a-din),  would  not  give  up  Jeru¬ 
salem;  but  he  promised  to  let  Christians  visit  the 
Holy  Land  and  worship  in  peace. 

There  were  several  other  crusades;  but,  although 
the  Crusades  lasted  two  hundred  years,  never  again 
was  Jerusalem  conquered  by  the  Christians. 
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How  llie  Crusades  Brought  New  Ideas  to  Europe 

Many  people  gained  more  freedom.  During  these 
years  great  changes  were  taking  place  among  the 
people  who  lived  in  Europe.  These  changes  were 
partly  because  of  the  promises  which  had  been  made 
by  the  church  to  all  crusaders.  The  church  allowed 
a  lord  who  was  a  crusader  to  sell  his  land  without 
asking  permission  of  his  overlord.  It  excused  the 
man  who  owed  money  from  paying  either  his  debt 
or  the  interest  while  he  was  away  in  the  Holy  Land. 
It  protected  the  crusader’s  family  and  property 
while  he  was  gone. 

At  the  same  time,  interest  rates  grew  higher. 
Every  crusader  needed  money  to  fit  himself  out  for 
his  long  journey.  Sometimes  he  pledged  his  land  to 
get  money.  Men  and  monasteries  that  had  money 
loaned  it  and  charged  a  high  interest.  Cities  gained 
self-government  by  giving  their  lord  money  in  re¬ 
turn  for  a  charter.  Serfs  who  had  gone  on  a  crusade 
were  not  willing  to  be  serfs  again.  If  their  lord  did 
not  give  them  their  freedom,  they  ran  away  and 
went  to  towns  to  find  work. 

The  Crusades  helped  trade.  The  crusader  travel¬ 
ing  in  the  East  found  goods  which  he  had  never 
seen  before.  Some  of  these  goods  came  from  China 
or  India  or  the  islands  that  are  called  the  East 
Indies.  Others  were  grown  or  made  in  the  lands 
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Redrawn  from  an  old  print 

Goods  were  brought  by  caravan  from  the  Far  East. 


where  the  soldiers  traveled  and  fought.  When  a  cru¬ 
sader  went  home,  he  brought  presents  to  his  family 
and  to  his  friends.  A  wealthy  lord  was  able  to  bring 
home  a  fine  steel  sword  for  his  son.  For  his  wife 
and  daughter,  he  might  bring  a  string  of  pearls,  a 
jar  of  perfume,  or  some  silk.  For  his  home,  he  could 
buy  a  piece  of  tapestry  to  hang  on  the  wall  and  a 
beautiful  rug  to  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  great  hall. 

The  Italian  merchants  living  in  the  cities  of 
Venice  (ven'is),  Genoa  (jen'6-a),  and  Pisa  (pe'za) 
helped  their  own  trade  and  the  crusaders  at  the 
same  time.  These  merchants  had  ships.  Most  of  the 
crusaders  and  their  leaders  had  none  and  were  glad 
to  pay  the  Italians  for  carrying  them  from  the  ports 
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on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Holy  Land.  The 
crusaders  also  paid  the  Italians  for  the  use  of  war¬ 
ships  with  which  to  take  towns  on  the  sea.  The 
merchants  made  the  crusaders  promise  to  give  them 
certain  parts  of  the  cities  that  were  conquered. 
They  were  anxious  to  have  a  part  of  the  harbor 
towns  for  carrying  on  their  trade.  This  became  the 
Italian  section  in  the  conquered  city  and  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  wall  which  the  merchants  built.  They 
also  built  a  market  place,  a  store  house,  a  mill,  a 
public  bath,  a  church,  and  houses  for  themselves  and 
other  Italian  colonists. 

The  Italian  section  in  cities  on  the  sea  included  a 
stretch  of  land  along  the  waterfront.  Here  at  the 
piers  merchants  loaded  their  ships  with  pepper, 
spices,  dyes,  drugs,  precious  stones,  perfumes,  figs, 
dates,  sugar,  silk  tapestries,  and  cloth  woven  with 
threads  of  gold  or  made  of  cotton.  These  they  sold 
in  their  home  cities  in  Italy  or  to  traveling  mer¬ 
chants  who  carried  them  to  other  cities  of  Europe. 
When  a  ship  sailed  for  the  East  again,  it  carried  a 
load  of  crusaders  or  of  settlers  for  the  new  colonies. 
Sometimes  it  carried  grain,  leather,  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  goods.  But  the  demand  for  the  Eastern  goods 
in  Europe  was  greater  than  the  demand  for  Euro¬ 
pean  goods  in  the  East.  So  money  in  gold  and  silver 
went  out  of  Europe. 
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The  crusader  liked  the  new  foods  that  he  ate  while 
he  was  in  Palestine.  He  liked  the  pepper  and  the 
various  spices  with  which  foods  were  seasoned,  as 
well  as  the  sugar,  figs,  and  dates  that  he  ate  and  the 
wine  that  he  drank.  When  he  went  home,  he  still 
wanted  these  spices  and  foods.  So  they  became  im¬ 
portant  articles  in  European  trade,  and  merchants 
could  sell  in  Europe  all  that  they  could  bring  from 
the  East. 

Eastern  goods  were  sold  at  fairs.  The  goods  that 
the  Italian  and  French  merchants  brought  into 
Europe  were  sometimes  carried  on  pack  horses  to 
the  fairs  in  various  towns.  Here  they  were  sold. 
Traveling  merchants  arranged  their  trips  so  that 
they  could  carry  their  goods  to  fairs  in  different 
cities.  In  this  way  trade  increased,  and  the  fairs 
became  the  most  important  places  in  Europe  for 
buying  goods  from  the  East. 

More  goods  were  manufactured  in  Europe.  As 
trade  improved,  the  cities  of  Europe  began  to  grow 
wealthy  and  strong.  Some  grew  because  skilled 
workers  made  things  to  sell.  For  example,  Florence 
in  Italy  had  many  skilled  workers.  The  weavers  of 
this  city  made  soft  woolen  cloth.  The  dyemakers 
brought  plants  and  minerals  from  far-off  lands. 
Then,  in  secret  ways,  they  made  dyes  and  colored 
their  woolen  cloth  with  bright  colors  that  did  not 
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Compare  the  ways  by  which  men  became  rich,  before  the 
Crusades,  after  the  Crusades,  and  today. 

easily  fade.  Other  skilled  workers  made  shoes  or 
armor.  Goods  from  the  workshops  of  Florence  were 
sold  at  fairs  and  in  towns  all  over  Europe.  The  city 
grew  wealthy  and  powerful. 

Another  growing  manufacturing  city  was  Pa¬ 
lermo  (pa-lur'mo)  on  the  island  of  Sicily  (sis'i-li). 
The  count  who  ruled  Sicily  conquered  the  Greek 
city  of  Thebes  (thebz),  in  which  were  hundreds  of 
skilled  silk  weavers.  He  compelled  these  silk  weav¬ 
ers  to  move  to  the  city  of  Palermo,  gave  them  places 
in  which  to  work,  and  told  them  that  they  must 
continue  to  make  silk.  In  this  way  Palermo  became 
a  center  of  silk  manufacture. 
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Increased  trade  brought  more  money  and  banks. 

The  crusader  who  started  off  for  the  Holy  Land 
needed  money.  He  could  not  carry  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  and  weapons  enough  to  last  him  during  all  the 
time  that  he  would  be  away.  Money  that  his  family 
had  safely  hidden  for  years  was  given  to  him. 
Monasteries,  nobles,  and  peasants  spent  their  sav¬ 
ings.  Nobles  sold  or  pledged  their  land  to  get  money, 
or  they  sold  charters  to  the  towns  which  were  lo¬ 
cated  on  their  estates. 

As  trade  increased,  there  was  a  still  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  money  and  for  more  metals  from  which 
to  coin  it.  Silver  and  gold  mines  furnished  the  metal 
which  kings  and  feudal  lords  coined  into  money. 
Men  would  rather  pay  money  for  rent  of  their  land 
or  their  home  than  give  hours  of  labor  or  part  of 
their  crops.  They  would  rather  pay  money  for  an 
article  that  they  bought  than  barter  one  article  for 
another.  But  there  were  many  different  kinds  of 
money,  and  money-changers  were  needed  in  every 
town  where  goods  were  bought  and  sold.  Merchants 
bound  for  a  fair  often  took  along  a  money-changer 
and  his  leather  bag  of  coins. 

Some  money-changers  established  banks.  The 
bankers  often  wrote  notes  promising  to  pay  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum  of  money  to  anyone  who  held  the  note. 
Such  bank  notes  were  safer  and  easier  to  carry 
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The  trading  fleets  of  Italian  merchants  from  Venice  and 
Genoa  carried  goods  from  the  ports  of  the  East  to  all  the 
cities  of  Europe. 

than  gold  and  silver,  and  they  came  to  be  used  more 
and  more  as  money. 

Travel  was  made  safer.  When  the  crusaders  went 
home  and  told  stories  of  travel  and  adventure,  other 
people  wanted  to  travel  and  to  find  adventures  as 
exciting  as  those  that  the  crusaders  had  had.  The 
increase  of  trade  and  commerce  made  travel  much 
easier  and  safer.  Ships  laden  with  goods  sailed  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  from  ports  in  the  East  to  the 
cities  of  southern  France  and  Italy.  Other  ships 
sailed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  harbors  in  France,  Eng- 
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land,  and  the  land  which  is  now  called  Belgium. 
These  ships  went  in  small  fleets  for  greater  protec¬ 
tion,  both  for  their  goods  and  for  travelers.  As 
a  result  of  increasing  commerce  and  travel,  bet¬ 
ter  ships  were  built.  Most  of  them  had  both  sails 
and  oars.  In  fair  weather  some  captains  set  a 
straight  course  across  the  water,  while  others  still 
followed  the  coast.  On  land,  old  roads  were  repaired 
and  new  roads  were  built.  A  merchant  could  easily 
find  a  caravan  with  which  he  could  travel  and  be 
safer  from  robbers  than  if  he  were  alone. 

Visiting  different  countries  and  seeing  different 
ways  of  working  and  of  living  gave  people  many 
new  ideas.  Hundreds  of  men  became  interested  in 
learning  more  about  the  world  and  what  was  in  it. 


New  Ideas  Take  the  Place  of  Old 

1.  Give  three  changes  in  Europe  that  were 
brought  about  by  the  Crusades  and  that  helped  make 
the  life  of  the  people  more  like  life  today. 

2.  Name  some  of  the  articles  of  commerce  that 
the  crusaders  learned  to  know  in  the  East.  Do  these 
same  things  come  to  us  from  the  East  today?  If  not, 
name  the  countries  from  which  we  get  them. 

3.  Why  were  gold  and  silver  difficult  to  use  in 
commerce?  What  gradually  took  their  place?  What 
do  we  use  today  to  make  buying  and  selling  easy? 
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Making  Things  for  Fun 

1.  Boys:  Try  making  shields  such  as  the  knights 
carried  on  the  Crusades.  These  shields  can  easily  be 
made  out  of  cardboard,  designed,  and  colored  with 
crayons ;  or  colored  paper  can  be  cut  to  fit  the  design 
and  then  be  pasted  on  the  shield. 

An  arm  band  made  of  elastic  or  cardboard  can 
be  put  on  the  inside  of  the  shield  so  that  the  shield 
can  be  carried. 

Look  at  pictures  of  knights  for  ideas  for  the 
design  and  the  shape  of  the  shields. 

When  the  shields  are  finished,  exhibit  them.  They 
will  make  a  colorful  border  for  your  room. 

2.  Girls:  You  can  easily  make  banners  such  as 
the  knights  carried.  Use  muslin  or  paper  and  col¬ 
ored  crayons.  The  designs  on  the  banners  should 
match  the  designs  on  the  shields. 

3.  Those  who  would  rather  draw  can  make  a 
mural,  or  wall  decoration,  showing  the  crusaders  on 
the  way  to  Jerusalem.  This  can  be  done  with  col¬ 
ored  chalk  on  the  blackboard  or  with  chalk  or  crayon 
on  heavy  wrapping  paper. 

Before  beginning  your  mural,  look  at  many  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Crusades.  The  books  listed  at  the  end 
of  Unit  Three  will  be  useful.  Plan  carefully  what 
is  to  be  put  in  the  mural  and  who  is  to  do  each  part. 


Outline  of  Chapter  IX 

IX.  The  New  Learning 

A.  Interest  in  Reading  and  Writing 

B.  Interest  in  Art 

C.  Interest  in  Science 

D.  The  New  Knowledge  and  Inventions 

E.  The  Growth  of  Schools 

F.  The  Beginning  of  New  Religions 

CHAPTER  IX 
The  New  Learning 

Interest  in  Reading  and  Writing 

People  wanted  to  read  old  Greek  and  Latin  books. 

Many  of  the  nobles  who  went  to  the  Holy  Land  on 
a  crusade  had  never  read  a  book.  The  knight  liked 
to  fight  and  to  hunt.  He  did  not  care  to  sit  in  a 
chair  and  read,  so  he  left  reading  to  the  priests  and 
to  the  monks.  But  in  the  city  of  Constantinople  the 
crusaders  found  libraries  filled  with  books,  carefully 
written  by  hand.  Many  people  in  Constantinople  and 
in  the  island  of  Sicily  read  Greek  and  Latin  books. 
The  Moors  who  lived  in  Spain  also  read  what  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  written  in  earlier  times.  In 
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this  way,  before  the  Crusades  began,  much  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  known 
by  scholars  in  Constantinople,  Sicily,  and  Spain. 

Gradually  men  who  lived  in  northern  and  west¬ 
ern  Europe  also  began  to  read  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Some  wanted  to  read 
because  travel  and  seeing  new  things  made  them 
want  to  learn  more.  During  years  of  peace  there 
was  more  trade  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  more  Christians  learned  from  the  books 
which  the  Moorish  scholars  had  collected  in  libraries 
in  Spain. 

Sometimes  a  man  living  in  Europe  became  so  in¬ 
terested  in  the  old  writers  that  he  taught  others  to 
be  interested.  Such  a  man  was  Petrarch  (pe'trark), 
who  lived  in  the  city  of  Florence  in  Italy.  Petrarch 
liked  anything  that  was  Roman.  He  collected  Roman 
coins  and  wrote  poetry  in  Latin,  the  language  of  the 
Romans.  He  liked  to  visit  libraries  in  search  of 
Latin  books  that  were  not  often  read.  Once  he  found 
some  letters  written  by  Cicero,  and  once  he  found 
a  speech  written  by  the  same  Roman.  He  was  so 
happy  to  find  these  Latin  books  that  he  made  other 
people  like  them,  too. 

Men  wrote  books  in  the  language  of  their  own 
country.  As  men  in  Europe  became  more  interested 
in  the  great  books  that  had  been  written  by  the 
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Greek  and  Roman  writers,  they  began  to  write 
books  themselves.  They  did  not  write  in  Greek  or 
in  Latin,  but  in  the  language  which  they  used  when 
they  talked.  It  was  easier  for  a  man  to  read  a  book 
that  was  written  in  his  own  language  than  it  was 
to  read  it  in  Latin;  so,  of  course,  more  people  began 
to  read. 

One  of  the  stories  which  they  read  is  called  the 
Song  of  Roland  (ro'land).  It  is  a  hero  tale,  telling 
of  events  which  really  never  happened.  It  tells  how 
Roland,  a  nephew  of  Charlemagne  and  the  son  of 
the  great  ruler’s  favorite  sister,  lost  his  life  fight¬ 
ing  for  his  king.  Although  Charlemagne  himself 
never  fought  the  Moors,  it  relates  that  he  was  re¬ 
turning  to  France  after  defeating  them.  The  king 
rode  far  ahead  with  the  army  and  left  Roland  and 
his  friend  Oliver  with  a  small  force  to  follow  and 
protect  the  main  army  from  attack.  In  the  Pyrenees 
(pir'en-ez')  Mountains,  hundreds  of  Moors  sud¬ 
denly  attacked  Roland’s  little  company  of  Franks. 
Oliver  begged  Roland  to  blow  his  horn  and  thus 
call  for  Charlemagne’s  help,  but  Roland  at  first  re¬ 
fused  to  do  so.  Instead,  he  bravely  led  his  men  to 
battle,  and  they  killed  hundreds  of  the  attacking 
Moors.  They  fought  for  a  long  time  without  any 
chance  to  rest,  growing  always  fewer  and  weaker. 
At  last  when  only  a  few  of  his  men  were  left,  Ro- 
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land  blew  his  horn.  Charlemagne  heard  it  and  was 
about  to  turn  back,  but  one  of  his  officers  convinced 
him  that  Roland  was  only  hunting.  Again  and 
again,  Roland  blew  the  horn  until  the  king  was  at 
last  sure  that  the  brave  guard  needed  help.  Char¬ 
lemagne  hurried  back  with  his  army  but  arrived 
too  late.  Roland  with  all  his  men  lay  dead. 

One  of  the  most  famous  men  to  write  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  people  was  the  Italian  poet,  Dante 
(dan'te) .  His  greatest  work  is  the  Divine  Comedy. 
This  book  made  the  Italian  language  more  popular 
and  helped  to  give  Italy  a  national  language.  The 
Divine  Comedy  tells  a  long  story  in  poetry  about  a 
visit  that  Dante  said  he  made  to  heaven  and  hell.  It 
gives  us  much  information  about  the  religion  of  the 
people  who  lived  in  Dante’s  time. 

Another  great  writer  who  wrote  in  the  language 
that  the  people  of  his  country  spoke  was  the  English¬ 
man,  Chaucer.  He,  like  Dante,  wrote  poetry.  Chap¬ 
ter  VII  mentions  his  great  poem,  The  Canterbury 
Tales,  which  tells  how  bishops,  monks,  nuns,  great 
lords,  grand  ladies,  merchants,  and  peasants  trav¬ 
eled  from  the  city  of  London  to  Canterbury.  These 
people  were  pilgrims  journeying  to  worship  at  a 
shrine.  Chaucer’s  story  of  these  pilgrims  tells  us 
much  about  the  customs  of  England  at  the  time  in 
which  he  lived. 
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Cervantes’  famous  story  of  Don  Quixote,  the  silly  knight 
who  charged  windmills  in  the  belief  that  they  were  giants, 
was  written  in  Spanish.  He  wrote  it  to  make  fun  of  old-fash¬ 
ioned  tales  of  chivalry. 

These  two  famous  writers  and  others  who  wrote 
in  the  language  which  they  spoke  helped  to  develop 
their  native  languages.  By  doing  so,  they  were  of 
great  service  to  their  countries. 
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The  young  Italian,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  showed  talent  in 
many  lines.  He  became  most  famous  as  a  painter. 


Interest  in  Art 

There  were  great  painters  and  sculptors.  While 
some  Europeans  were  studying  the  things  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  written  or  while  they  were 
writing  new  books  in  languages  of  their  own  coun- 
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tries,  others  were  painting  pictures.  Usually  the 
pictures  were  of  the  child  Jesus  and  his  mother,  or  of 
some  story  or  person  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  These 
pictures  were  often  painted  on  the  walls  of  churches 
and  monasteries  or  on  altar  screens. 

One  of  the  greatest  artists  of  this  time  was  Leo¬ 
nardo  da  Vinci  (la-o-nar'do  da  ven'che),  who  could 
do  many  things  and  do  each  one  well.  He  was  an 
engineer,  a  musician,  a  sculptor,  an  architect,  and 
a  painter.  He  painted  a  very  famous  picture  of 
Christ  and  his  twelve  disciples  at  the  last  supper. 
It  was  difficult  to  paint  thirteen  people  at  a  table 
and  make  an  interesting  picture.  But  Leonardo  did 
it  by  choosing  the  moment  at  that  last  supper  when 
Christ  said,  “One  of  you  shall  betray  me.”  The  Last 
Supper  is  still  one  of  the  most  famous  paintings  in 
the  world. 

Michelangelo  (ml-kel-an'ja-lo)  was  another  great 
artist  who  lived  at  the  same  time  as  Leonardo  and, 
like  Leonardo,  he  could  do  many  things  well.  He 
planned  the  walls  around  the  city  of  Florence  and 
the  high  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral  in  Rome.  He 
carved  statues  out  of  marble,  and  he  painted  pic¬ 
tures.  The  pope  asked  Michelangelo  to  paint  the  ceil¬ 
ing  of  the  Sistine  (sis'ten)  Chapel  in  Rome.  The 
artist  lay  on  his  back  on  the  high  platform  and 
painted  pictures  that  tell  different  stories  from  the 
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Bible.  Among  these  is  the  famous  picture  which  tells 
the  story  of  God’s  creation  of  man. 

One  of  the  great  statues  made  by  Michelangelo 
shows  Moses  holding  two  stone  tablets  on  which  are 
the  Ten  Commandments. 

Another  Italian  artist  who  lived  in  those  days  but 
who  was  a  little  younger  than  Leonardo  and  Michel¬ 
angelo  was  Raphael  (raf'a-el),  who  painted  many 
pictures  of  the  child  Jesus  and  his  mother.  These 
are  called  “Madonnas.”  One  of  them  is  the  Sistine 
Madonna.  Another  is  the  famous  picture  that  is 
known  as  the  Madonna  of  the  Chair. 

People  built  great  cathedrals.  While  painters  and 
poets  made  beautiful  pictures  and  poems,  other  men 
were  building  great  cathedrals.  In  the  city  of  Rome 
they  built  St.  Peter’s.  This  cathedral  was  different 
from  many  of  the  other  churches  that  had  been 
built.  Besides  the  high  dome,  it  had  round  arches. 
In  the  front  of  the  building  there  was  a  row  of  col¬ 
umns  such  as  the  Romans  had  used.  People  from 
many  countries  in  Europe  gave  money  to  help  pay 
for  this  great  church  in  which  thousands  could 
gather  to  worship  God. 


Interest  in  Science 

Through  reading  the  old  Greek  books  on  science, 
Europeans  became  interested  in  many  subjects.  They 
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learned  what  the  Greek  doctors  had  written  about 
medicine  and  what  had  been  taught  about  geometry. 
They  also  learned  what  Aristotle  had  written  about 
plants,  animals,  and  other  subjects. 

After  a  while,  men  found  that  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  which  they  had  read  in  books  were  not  true. 
They  wanted  to  know  many  things  about  which  the 
old  books  told  them  nothing.  This  made  them  try 
to  get  new  knowledge  for  themselves.  They  learned 
to  look  about  and  discover  things  for  themselves. 
In  doing  so,  they  learned  to  look  at  objects  care¬ 
fully,  to  compare  one  thing  with  another,  and  to 
test  whatever  they  found  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  it  was  true.  People  who  try  to  get  knowledge 
in  this  way  are  called  scientists.  An  English  scien¬ 
tist  named  Roger  Bacon  said  that  men  would  some 
day  come  to  know  and  to  do  many  things  that 
could  not  be  learned  from  the  old  books  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans.  He  said  that  the  time 
would  come  when  men  would  fly  through  the  air, 
when  carriages  would  go  without  horses,  and  when 
ships  would  travel  over  the  waves  without  oars  or 
sails  to  move  them. 

By  Bacon’s  time,  great  improvement  had  come 
in  the  science  of  mathematics.  The  Arabs  had 
brought  their  Arabic  numbers  into  Europe.  People 
found  that  it  was  much  simpler  to  add,  subtract, 
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The  fur  merchant  found  figuring  with  Arabic  numbers  easier 
than  reckoning  with  balls  and  lines  on  the  counting  board 
for  which  the  “counter”  in  his  shop  was  named. 


multiply,  and  divide  with  Arabic  numbers  than  with 
Roman  numerals.  They,  therefore,  began  to  use 
these  numbers,  012345678  9,  to  do  sums  in 
arithmetic. 

In  Germany  a  group  of  scientists  made  new  dis¬ 
coveries.  Copernicus  (ko-pur'ni-kus),  a  native  of 
Poland,  said  that  the  earth  makes  a  complete  turn 
on  its  axis  every  twenty-four  hours.  This  gives  us 
day  and  night.  He  also  said  that  the  earth  makes  a 
complete  journey  around  the  sun  every  year.  Some 
years  later  other  great  men  of  science  proved  that 
these  two  statements  are  true. 
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The  New  Knowledge  and  Inventions 

Many  inventions  began  to  make  life  more  com¬ 
fortable.  It  was  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  that  chim¬ 
ney  flues  were  invented.  Until  there  were  flues, 
some  of  the  smoke  from  the  fireplace  went  out 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof  but  much  of  it  went  out 
into  the  room,  where  it  blackened  the  walls  and 
made  the  eyes  of  men  and  women  sore. 

Another  useful  invention  was  glass  windows.  Be¬ 
fore  glass  was  put  into  windows,  houses  had  only 
wooden  shutters.  When  the  cold  wind  blew  and 
rain  fell,  the  shutters  were  closed.  They  kept  out 
some  of  the  cold  but  they  also  shut  out  the  light. 
Glass  windows  not  only  kept  out  the  cold  and  the 
rain  but  let  the  light  come  in.  This  made  home 
a  much  pleasanter  place.  These  early  glass  win¬ 
dows  were  of  different  sizes  depending  upon  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  room  to  which  they  gave 
light.  They  were  not  arranged  in  straight  rows 
on  each  side  of  a  house,  as  the  windows  in  most 
houses  are  today. 

Clocks  were  invented,  too.  They  marked  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  time  so  well  that  people  soon  stopped  telling 
time  by  hour  glasses  and  sundials. 

Glasses  called  lenses  were  invented,  which  at 
first  were  used  only  in  spectacles.  Later  they  helped 
the  scientist  to  see  new  things  that  the  human 
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eye  had  never  seen  before.  When  the  lens  was  put 
into  a  telescope,  far  away  objects  were  seen  for 
the  first  time  and  other  distant  objects  seemed  to 
come  nearer  so  that  they  could  be  seen  more  dis¬ 
tinctly.  When  the  lens  was  put  into  the  microscope, 
things  that  were  too  small  to  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye  could  be  seen,  for  the  new  invention  made  them 
appear  much  larger  than  they  really  were. 

The  printing  press  made  books  more  common. 
Meantime  another  group  of  men  worked  in  other 
ways.  For  many  years  pictures  had  been  cut  on 
blocks  of  wood,  dipped  into  a  dye,  and  printed.  In 
this  way  men  made  playing  cards.  They  also  put 
pictures  on  cloth.  Then  the  cloth  could  be  used  to 
make  a  pretty  dress  for  a  lady  to  wear.  The  inven¬ 
tors  began  to  cut  words  on  the  blocks  and  print  them. 
Verses  from  the  Bible  were  printed  in  this  way.  At 
last  someone  thought  of  cutting  just  one  letter  on  a 
small  piece  of  metal.  This  was  a  great  invention 
because  the  letters  could  be  grouped  into  words,  and 
the  words  could  be  grouped  into  sentences.  When 
the  printer  had  printed  as  many  pages  as  he  wanted, 
he  could  separate  the  type  and  reset  the  letters 
to  print  other  books.  In  this  way  a  letter  could 
be  used  over  and  over  again.  This  was  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  printing  by  the  use  of  movable  type,  that 
is,  single  letters  of  type  that  could  be  moved. 
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At  first  men  were  afraid  to  let  anyone  hear  of  this 
invention  because  they  knew  that  it  would  throw 
out  of  work  the  copyists,  men  who  copied  books  with 
pen  and  ink.  The  copyists  were  organized  into  guilds 
and  would  not  be  friendly  toward  anything  that  took 
away  from  them  their  means  of  earning  a  living. 
But  so  great  a  discovery  could  not  be  kept  secret. 
Some  people  say  that  a  German,  named  Gutenberg 
(goo'ten-berk),  invented  printing  by  movable  type. 
The  oldest  printed  Bible  in  the  world  came  from 
Gutenberg’s  press  and  is  called  the  Gutenberg  Bible. 
The  Chinese  people  used  movable  type  before  it  was 
used  in  Europe.  Printer’s  ink  and  linen  paper  had 
both  been  invented  earlier,  so  they  were  ready  for 
use  with  the  new  kind  of  type. 

The  printing  press  was  a  very  important  inven¬ 
tion.  When  men  wrote  by  hand  with  pen  and  ink, 
books  cost  so  much  that  only  the  very  rich  could  buy 
them.  The  invention  of  a  printing  press  that  used 
movable  type  made  a  greater  number  of  books  pos¬ 
sible.  It  also  made  them  cheaper  so  that  more  peo¬ 
ple  could  own  them.  Public  libraries,  public  schools, 
and  newspapers  are  all  possible  because  of  this  great 
invention. 

The  compass  and  the  astrolabe  made  ocean  travel 
safer.  Ever  since  the  time  that  brave  Phoenician 
(fe-nish'an)  traders  sailed  their  ships  on  the  Medi- 
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By  1300,  people  told  time  by  the  clock  on  the  town  hall  or 
cathedral  tower,  had  glass  in  their  windows,  and  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  adopt  Roger  Bacon’s  idea  of  using  glass  spectacles. 


terranean  Sea  and  on  the  Atlantic  beyond  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar,  ship  captains  had  used  the  sun  in  the 
daytime  and  the  north  star  at  night  to  guide  them. 
The  Chinese  in  early  times  knew  that  if  a  needle 
was  rubbed  on  a  certain  kind  of  stone  which  was  a 
natural  magnet,  the  needle  would  point  toward  the 
north.  At  the  time  when  people  in  Europe  were 
learning  so  many  new  things,  the  magnetic  needle 
was  placed  on  a  pivot  so  that  it  would  swing  freely, 
and  then  placed  in  a  box.  This  made  a  simple  com- 
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pass.  Perhaps  the  Arabs  used  a  compass,  for  some 
crusaders  told  of  seeing  one  and  called  it  the  “House 
of  the  Needle.”  The  compass  made  it  possible  for 
the  ship’s  captain  to  know  in  what  direction  he  was 
sailing  even  through  heavy  fogs  or  during  nights 
when  thick  clouds  covered  the  north  star.  After  the 
magnetic  compass  had  been  invented,  the  captain, 
the  sailor,  and  the  merchant  were  safer  as  they 
sailed  the  seas. 

Another  invention,  the  astrolabe  (as'tro-lab), 
helped  the  ship’s  captain  to  find  the  latitude  in 
which  his  ship  was  sailing.  When  sailors  needed 
to  know  how  far  they  had  sailed  from  land,  they 
made  charts  or  maps  on  which  they  drew  lines 
from  top  to  bottom.  These  lines  stood  for  the  lines 
of  longitude,  or  for  the  distance  east  or  west  of  a 
certain  line.  Other  lines  running  from  side  to  side 
of  the  chart  stood  for  the  lines  of  latitude,  or  dis¬ 
tance  north  or  south  of  the  equator.  With  the  in¬ 
strument  called  an  astrolabe,  the  sailors  could  look 
at  the  sun  and  then  mark  the  position  of  the  ship 
on  the  chart. 

With  these  two  guides,  the  compass  and  the  as¬ 
trolabe,  the  sea  became  much  safer  for  travelers. 
A  captain  would  not  be  lost,  though  for  many  days 
he  was  out  of  sight  of  land  with  nothing  but  water 
and  sky  as  far  as  he  could  see. 
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Men  built  better  ships.  Larger  and  stronger  ships 
were  now  built.  These  were  safer  and  could  carry 
heavier  loads.  Sails  took  the  place  of  oars,  and  the 
larger  ships  had  no  rowing  crew.  If  they  ran  into 
calm  seas,  they  waited  for  a  breeze  before  they  con¬ 
tinued  their  voyage.  For  protection  against  enemies, 
merchant  ships  still  sailed  in  fleets.  The  voyages  be¬ 
tween  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  voy¬ 
ages  between  the  Mediterranean  cities  and  those  of 
western  Europe  were  full  of  danger  from  pirates, 
from  rival  fleets,  and  from  other  enemies. 


The  Growth  of  Schools 

Schools  and  learning  became  much  more  common. 

The  new  learning  led  to  changes  in  the  schools 
and  universities  of  Europe.  In  the  cities  of  Italy, 
of  northern  Europe,  and  of  England,  new  schools 
were  established. 

After  1450,  many  Greek  scholars  came  to  Italy 
because  the  Turks  were  taking  eastern  Europe. 
They  were  used  to  spending  many  hours  of  the  day 
in  libraries  studying  the  works  of  Aristotle  and 
other  Greek  writers,  and  they  brought  some  Greek 
manuscripts  with  them.  The  cities  in  Italy  wel¬ 
comed  these  learned  men  with  their  stores  of  books. 

In  some  Italian  cities,  the  rulers  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  old  Latin  and  Greek  books  and  wanted 
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their  sons  to  learn  to  read  them  and  to  speak  Latin 
well.  These  rulers  established  court  schools  where 
their  own  children  and  the  children  of  the  nobles 
and  of  some  of  the  important  merchants  studied. 
In  the  city  of  Mantua  (man'tu-a)  in  Italy,  the  ruler 
asked  a  scholar  to  come  to  his  court  and  establish 
a  school.  He  gave  this  teacher  a  large  building  in 
a  park  a  little  way  from  his  palace.  This  the  teacher 
called  “The  Pleasant  House.”  The  sons  of  the  poor 
were  invited  to  come  and  learn  with  the  sons  of 
nobles,  business  men,  and  bankers.  Most  of  the 
boys’  fathers  paid  for  their  schooling,  but  poor  boys 
came  free  and  were  given  their  board  and  clothes. 

New  subjects  were  taught.  Many  things  that  are 
taught  today  were  introduced  into  the  schools.  The 
teacher  of  the  city  school  was  not  satisfied  to 
teach  only  Latin.  He  wanted  to  train  the  boys  to 
be  useful  citizens  so  that  they  could  take  part  in 
the  life  of  the  city  either  by  holding  an  important 
office  or  by  making  a  success  of  some  business. 
Boys  studied  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  read¬ 
ing  this  history  as  it  was  written  in  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  by  two  Roman  writers,  Livy  and  Plutarch. 
The  teachers  did  not  think  that  anything  that  had 
happened  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
worth  studying,  so  the  study  of  history  ended  there. 
The  boys  had  lessons  in  mathematics  and  drawing. 
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In  the  Middle  Ages,  even  after  the  printing  press  was  in¬ 
vented,  books  were  too  few  and  costly  for  most  people  to 
own  them.  In  the  libraries  the  books  were  commonly  chained 
to  the  desks  so  that  they  would  not  be  stolen. 


Many  hours  were  given  to  studying  the  teachings 
of  the  church  and  to  learning  good  manners.  The 
teachers  took  care  of  the  health  of  their  students 
and  trained  them  in  sports;  boys  were  taught  to 
dance,  to  fence,  to  wrestle,  and  to  play  football. 

In  the  cities  of  northern  Europe  and  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  islands,  similar  schools  were  established.  These 
were  better  places  of  learning  than  the  old  cathe¬ 
dral  and  monastery  schools  had  been,  because  they 
trained  all  sides  of  a  boy’s  life.  Games  and  sports. 
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trained  his  body.  Latin,  history,  and  mathematics 
trained  his  mind.  The  study  of  the  teachings  of 
the  church  helped  him  to  know  what  was  right  and 
to  take  pride  in  right  living.  He  became  a  better 
citizen  of  the  city  in  which  he  lived.  Many  states¬ 
men  and  church  officers  were  trained  by  these  schools. 

New  universities  taught  the  new  learning.  New 
universities,  as  well  as  the  lower  schools,  were  es¬ 
tablished.  They  taught  Latin  and  Greek  and  sci¬ 
ence  and  mathematics.  Teachers  interested  in  the 
new  learning  gave  lectures  about  the  great  Greeks 
and  Romans  who  had  written  famous  poems  and 
essays. 


The  Beginning  of  New  Religions 

People  began  to  break  away  from  the  Catholic 
church.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
there  was  only  one  church  in  western  Europe.  Chris¬ 
tians  generally  belonged  to  the  Catholic  church,  of 
which  the  pope  at  Rome  was  the  head.  When  men 
began  to  read  the  old  books,  to  think  for  themselves 
more,  and  to  make  discoveries  about  the  world 
around  them,  they  read  the  New  Testament  and 
thought  much  about  the  teachings  of  Christ.  Some 
of  these  men  began  to  disagree  with  the  rules  of 
the  church  and  to  say  that  some  of  its  teachings 
were  not  the  same  as  those  of  Christ. 
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Among  these  independent  thinkers  was  Martin 
Luther.  He  was  a  monk  and  a  professor  in  a  German 
university.  He  made  a  number  of  statements  about 
certain  church  practices  in  which  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve.  When  the  pope  ordered  him  to  take  back  his 
statements,  Luther  refused  to  do  so.  Instead  he 
started  a  new  church.  So  many  of  the  German 
princes  accepted  Luther’s  teachings,  and  made  their 
people  accept  them  also,  that  the  Lutheran  church 
grew  rapidly.  The  revolt  against  the  Catholic 
church  spread  to  Sweden  and  to  Holland. 

John  Calvin,  a  Frenchman,  also  broke  away  from 
the  Catholic  church,  but  he  did  not  agree  with 
Luther.  Calvin  made  his  home  in  the  city  of  Geneva 
in  Switzerland,  and  his  teachings  spread  rapidly 
to  Holland,  France,  Scotland,  and  England,  where 
they  gave  rise  to  new  churches. 

Henry  VIII  was  king  of  England  when  Luther 
declared  that  some  teachings  of  the  Catholic  church 
were  wrong.  Henry  wrote  an  answer  to  Luther 
declaring  that  the  church  was  right,  and  the  pope 
gratefully  rewarded  the  king  with  the  title  of  “De¬ 
fender  of  the  Faith.”  Some  years  later  Henry  him¬ 
self  quarreled  with  the  pope,  who  expected  him  to 
obey  the  rules  of  the  church.  Then  the  king  per¬ 
suaded  the  English  parliament  to  pass  a  law  mak¬ 
ing  the  king  of  England  the  head  of  the  English 
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church.  In  this  way  the  Church  of  England  was 
started. 

The  different  groups  of  people  who  formed  new 
churches  in  this  way  were  called  Protestants  (prot'- 
es-tants). 

A  struggle  for  religious  freedom  began.  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Protestant  churches  caused  nearly  a 
hundred  years  of  quarrels  and  religious  wars.  Kings 
and  princes  were  unwilling  to  allow  their  people 
to  have  religious  freedom.  They  tried  to  make 
everybody  in  the  country  belong  to  the  church  that 
the  ruler  believed  in.  Catholic  rulers  punished 
Protestants,  and  Protestant  rulers  punished  Cath¬ 
olics  for  disobedience  in  matters  of  religion. 

In  Germany,  the  princes  who  had  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  churches  of  Luther  and  of  Calvin  fought 
with  the  Catholic  rulers  of  their  country.  The  worst 
of  the  religious  wars  in  Germany  came  to  an  end 
about  a  hundred  years  after  Luther’s  death. 

In  France,  the  kings  struggled  to  make  the  Prot¬ 
estants,  who  were  called  Huguenots  (hu'ge-nots), 
give  up  their  beliefs  and  return  to  the  Catholic 
church. 

The  Protestant  people  of  Holland  fought  for  years 
against  the  rule  of  the  Catholic  king  of  Spain, 
Philip  II.  They  won  their  independence  at  last,  and 
made  Holland  a  land  of  religious  freedom. 
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When  Professor  Martin  Luther  nailed  a  list  of  ideas  for 
debate  to  the  door  of  the  church  at  the  University  in  Witten¬ 
berg,  Germany,  no  one  guessed  that  those  ideas  would  lead 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Protestant  religions. 


One  of  the  results  of  all  these  religious  struggles 
was  to  make  the  unhappy  people  of  Europe  look 
for  new  homes  where  they  would  be  free  to  wor¬ 
ship  as  they  chose. 
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The  Influence  of  the  Past  on  the  Present 

1.  Discuss  these  questions  in  class: 

a.  Why  can  more  people  read  now  than 
could  read  in  the  Middle  Ages? 

b.  Do  people  today  have  the  same  rea¬ 
sons  for  wanting  to  read  that  the 
people  of  the  Middle  Ages  had? 

Give  examples  to  prove  your  an¬ 
swer. 

c.  How  did  the  scientists  of  the  Middle 
Ages  help  to  bring  about  the  “age  of 
science”  in  which  we  live  ? 

2.  For  each  new  invention  mentioned  in  this 
chapter,  give  a  statement  showing  its  effect  upon 
our  life  today. 

3.  Explain  how  the  Arabs  made  arithmetic  eas¬ 
ier  for  us. 

4.  How  did  the  Protestant  churches  begin?  How 
did  they  increase  the  desire  for  religious  freedom? 

Discussing  What  Fame  Is 

1.  These  stories  of  famous  people  will  help  you 
with  the  activities  that  follow. 

Howe,  0.  B.  and  Scobey,  K.  L.,  Stories  of  Great 
Artists  (American  Book  Company),  pp.  7-27, 
Raphael;  pp.  27-44,  Michaelangelo. 

Hillyer,  V.  M.  and  Huey,  E.  G.,  A  Child’s  History 
of  Art  (D.  Appleton-Century  Company),  pp.  48- 
51,  Raphael;  pp.  52-56  anc^pp.  225-227,  Michael¬ 
angelo;  pp.  57-62,  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
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Lansing,  Marion  Florence,  Great  Moments  in  Sci¬ 
ence  (Doubleday  Page  and  Company),  pp.  152- 
162,  paper  and  printing;  pp.  116-120,  the  com¬ 
pass. 

Cottier,  Joseph,  and  Jaffe,  Haym,  Heroes  of  Civili¬ 
zation  (Little,  Brown  and  Company),  pp.  3-12, 
“Marco  Polo”;  pp.  13-23,  “Vasco  da  Gama”;  pp. 
89-97,  “Nicholas  Copernicus”;  pp.  179-189,  “Jo¬ 
hannes  Gutenberg.” 

Lipman,  Michael,  How  Men  Have  Kept  Their  Rec¬ 
ords  (Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons),  pp.  15-24. 
Hazam,  Louis  J.,  Extra!  Extra!  (Thomas  Nelson 
and  Sons). 

2.  Try  to  bring  to  class  five  pictures  of  great 
works  of  art  made  during  the  period  of  the  new 
learning.  These  may  be  pictures  of  famous  paint¬ 
ings,  statues,  or  buildings.  Discuss  these  in  class 
and  decide  why  they  have  been  famous  for  so  long 
and  why  people  enjoy  them  today. 

3.  List  the  names  of  five  famous  men  mentioned 
in  this  chapter  and  the  country  each  represents, 
and  write  a  brief  statement  telling  what  each  man 
did.  In  class  discuss  why  his  work  was  of  value. 

4.  Try  to  find  the  names  of  five  men  who  are 
today  famous  in  the  same  kinds  of  work  as  the  great 
men  you  have  just  named.  Tell  why  each  is  im¬ 
portant. 


Eastern  goods  were  costly  because  caravan  trips  were  long, 
slow,  and  dangerous. 


Outline  of  Chapter  X 

X.  Finding  a  New  Way  to  the  Far  East 

A.  Why  Europe  Wanted  a  New  Route  to  the 
Far  East 

B.  The  New  Trade  Route  Around  Africa  to 
India. 


CHAPTER  X 

Finding  A  New  Way  to  the  Far  East 

Why  Europe  Wanted  a  New  Route  to  the  Far  East 

Marco  Polo  told  stories  of  Far  Eastern  wealth. 

The  crusaders  returned  from  their  travels  with 
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Marco  Polo  traveled  to  China  in  the  thirteenth  century  with 
his  father  and  uncle,  two  merchants  of  Venice,  Italy. 


boxes  of  pepper,  strings  of  pearls,  and  many  other 
goods  that  were  new  to  their  homeland.  When  men 
and  women  in  all  parts  of  Europe  saw  these  eastern 
treasures,  they  wanted  more  and  more  of  them. 
During  the  centuries  that  followed  the  Crusades, 
trade  with  the  East  increased.  More  men  earned 
their  living  by  being  merchants.  More  ships  sailed 
the  seas.  More  donkeys  traveled  long  hot  roads  t p 
bring  these  goods  to  Europe. 
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Two  of  the  merchants  who  left  a  record  of  their 
trade  and  travels  were  Nicolo  Polo  (po'lo)  and  his 
brother.  Their  home  city  was  Venice,  and  they  went 
to  Constantinople  to  sell  and  to  buy.  At  Constan¬ 
tinople  they  joined  a  caravan  and  traveled  into 
China,  the  land  where  silk  was  made.  While  they 
were  in  China,  they  went  to  the  court  of  the  ruler. 
He  became  interested  in  their  religion  and  sent  them 
back  to  get  Christian  missionaries  so  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  might  be  taught  the  Christian  religion.  The 
brothers  returned  to  Venice  and  persuaded  two  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  start  back  with  them.  They  also  took 
Nicolo’s  son,  Marco.  The  missionaries  turned  back, 
but  the  two  men  and  the  boy,  Marco,  went  on. 

The  ruler  of  China  was  glad  to  see  them  and  had 
a  great  feast  in  their  honor.  He  liked  young  Marco 
so  well  that  he  made  him  a  member  of  the  court  and 
sent  him  on  long  business  journeys  to  distant  parts 
of  the  great  empire.  Marco  saw  and  heard  many 
new  things  as  he  traveled  for  the  ruler  of  China. 
These  he  wrote  down,  so  that  he  would  not  forget 
anything  of  importance,  for  the  Chinese  emperor 
was  interested  in  knowing  how  his  people  lived  and 
what  they  did.  Marco  saw  people  in  great  cities 
where  the  nobles  lived  in  palaces  and  wore  silk, 
pearls,  and  precious  stones.  He  saw  the  farm  lands 
where  rice  was  grown.  He  saw  new  flowers  and 
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birds  and  strange  beasts.  Of  these  things  he  told 
the  great  ruler,  who  listened  and  wanted  to  know 
more. 

Marco  was  away  from  his  home  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  Then  one  day  he,  with  his  father  and 
his  uncle,  started  for  Venice.  Soon  after  their  re¬ 
turn  to  their  home  city,  Venice  was  at  war.  Marco 
joined  the  Venetian  soldiers  and  was  captured  by 
the  enemy.  While  he  was  a  prisoner,  he  told  stories 
of  his  travels  to  a  man  who  wrote  them  down.  Years 
later,  after  the  printing  press  had  been  invented, 
Marco  Polo’s  book  was  printed  and  more  people 
could  read  about  the  wonderful  countries  in  the 
East.  It  made  them  wish  for  an  easy  route  by  which 
to  go  to  those  far  countries,  where  wealth  and  trade 
seemed  waiting  for  them. 

The  Turks  disturbed  the  old  routes.  While  the 
countries  of  Europe  were  building  up  trade,  an  east¬ 
ern  tribe  of  Turks  was  moving  nearer  to  the  great 
commercial  city  of  Constantinople.  They  made  con¬ 
quests  as  they  marched.  After  many  years  they 
conquered  the  Arab  and  Christian  lands  east  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  After  that  they  took  the  great  city  and 
the  trading  posts  that  the  Italians  had  established 
on  the  Black  Sea.  When  the  Turks  had  Constanti¬ 
nople,  they  took  over  the  old  trade  treaties  that  the 
emperors  there  had  made  with  the  Italian  cities. 
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Marco  Polo  returned  to  Venice  a  rich  man,  and  told  a  mar¬ 
velous  tale  of  his  life  in  the  Far  East  which  made  European 
merchants  eager  to  trade  there. 


The  old  eastern  trade  routes,  which  went  partly 
by  water  and  partly  by  land,  were  long,  dangerous, 
and  expensive.  All  merchants  were  eager  to  find 
a  new  route  to  the  Far  East. 

The  Hanseatic  League  encouraged  trade.  Trade 
was  becoming  so  important  in  the  cities  of  north¬ 
ern  Europe  that  the  merchants  formed  a  trading 
association.  This  association  was  called  the  Han¬ 
seatic  League  (han-se-at'ik  leg),  or  simply  the 
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Hansa  (han'sa).  The  Hansa  protected  its  members 
in  many  ways.  It  was  strong  enough  to  force 
feudal  lords,  who  taxed  the  merchants  for  the  use 
of  roads  and  bridges,  to  make  trade  agreements 
with  the  league.  The  league  also  made  trade  trea¬ 
ties  with  towns  in  Europe.  It  made  war  on  the 
pirates,  and  punishment  was  so  sure  that  pirates 
were  afraid  to  attack  a  ship  flying  the  Hansa  flag. 
Members  of  the  league  cared  for  sick  sailors  and 
helped  ships  that  were  in  danger. 

The  Hansa  established  trading  posts  in  distant 
lands.  The  merchants  of  member  cities  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Russia  traded  with 
posts  in  French  and  English  cities  and  in  Bruges 
(brdo'jiz),  a  city  in  what  is  now  Belgium.  In  each 
post  they  had  a  fort  for  protection,  a  market  where 
goods  were  bought  and  sold,  and  a  storehouse.  The 
storehouses  in  Russia  were  filled  with  furs,  wax  for 
candles,  tar,  hemp,  and  lumber.  The  storehouse  in 
Bruges  held  goods  from  the  north,  wool  from  the 
surrounding  country,  and  woolen  cloth  from  Eng¬ 
land.  It  also  had  articles  that  had  been  made  by 
skilled  Italian  workmen  or  that  had  been  brought 
from  the  Far  East  by  traveling  merchants.  Traders 
from  many  countries  met  in  Bruges  and  exchanged 
their  goods.  All  were  eager  for  a  new  water  route 
to  the  Far  East  so  that  more  goods  could  be  had. 
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The  New  Trade  Route  Around  Africa  to  India 

Prince  Henry  encouraged  navigation.  While  the 
Turks  were  moving  into  the  lands  around  Constan¬ 
tinople,  young  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  was  grow¬ 
ing  interested  in  the  ships  that  sailed  the  sea.  He 
also  wanted  his  small  country  of  Portugal  to  get 
more  land  over  which  the  Portuguese  flag  could 
wave,  and  he  wanted  the  wealth  that  more  trade 
would  bring.  When  Prince  Henry  grew  old  enough, 
his  father  made  him  the  governor  of  a  province  in 
the  southern  part  of  Portugal.  Here  the  young  ruler 
established  a  school  where  charts  of  the  seas  were 
studied  and  maps  were  made.  It  was  a  school  where 
captains  and  other  sailors  could  study  navigation 
and  geography.  Prince  Henry  also  built  ships  and 
placed  a  compass  on  each  ship  that  he  sent  out. 

Prince  Henry’s  ships  sailed  far  from  Portugal 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  discovered  a  number 
of  islands  where  Portuguese  (por'tu-gez)  colonists 
were  sent  to  live  that  trade  might  be  built  up  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  mother  country.  The  farthest 
islands  that  the  Portuguese  took  were  the  Cape 
Verde  (vurd)  Islands,  two  thousand  miles  away 
from  their  homeland. 

The  Portuguese  explored  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

Some  of  the  Portuguese  sailors  were  afraid  to  go 
south  along  the  African  coast  because  they  had 
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heard  that  great  monsters  swam  in  the  sea- — mon¬ 
sters  so  large  that  they  could  swallow  a  ship.  An¬ 
other  tale  told  that  the  water  at  the  equator  was  so 
hot  that  it  would  melt  the  pitch  with  which  sailors 
had  strengthened  the  seams  in  their  vessels.  Then 
the  ship  would  sink,  and  the  captain  and  the  crew 
would  be  drowned. 

Many  captains  and  sailors  believed  that  some¬ 
where  in  Africa  there  was  a  kingdom  ruled  by  a 
Christian  king,  called  Prester  John.  This  kingdom 
was  supposed  to  be  very  large  and  wonderful.  Pres¬ 
ter  John  was  said  to  rule  kings,  dukes,  and  counts 
in  a  country  where  everyone  did  what  was  right  and 
all  were  happy.  Prester  John  himself  was  reported 
to  be  kind  and  good,  as  well  as  rich  beyond  a  man's 
power  to  count.  One  story  said  that  the  ants  in  his 
kingdom  mined  the  gold.  Men  wanted  to  trade  with 
Prester  John  because  he  was  a  Christian  king  and 
because  they  hoped  for  a  share  of  his  wealth. 

Prince  Henry's  ships  sailed  down  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  but  they  never  found  any  great  monsters 
or  boiling  water.  Neither  did  they  find  Prester 
John's  kingdom.  They  did,  however,  find  natives 
who  had  gold  and  ivory  to  sell.  These  natives  had 
no  money  and  did  not  know  how  valuable  gold  and 
ivory  were.  So  the  Portuguese  bought  the  treasures 
for  bright  pieces  of  cloth,  or  sharp  knives,  or  strings 
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In  the  time  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  traders  from 
Portugal  explored  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  developed  a 
rich  trade  in  ivory,  gold,  and  slaves. 


of  brightly  colored  beads.  Prince  Henry  and  his 
merchants  grew  rich  on  this  trade  because  they 
bought  valuable  things  at  a  very  small  cost.  Some¬ 
times  they  took  some  of  the  natives  back  to  Portu¬ 
gal  and  sold  them  to  be  slaves.  This  trade  in  slaves 
helped  to  make  the  merchants  wealthy. 

Vasco  da  Gama  found  a  new  route  to  the  Far  East. 
After  a  time  Prince  Henry  died,  but  the  captains 
continued  to  sail  part  way  down  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  On  one  voyage  a  Portuguese  captain  sailed 
to  the  southern  end  of  Africa  and  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Then  he  turned  back  to  Portugal. 
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He  believed  that  India  lay  just  beyond  the  ocean,  to 
the  east  of  Africa. 

A  few  years  later  the  king  sent  out  another  Portu¬ 
guese  captain  named  Vasco  da  Gama  (vas'ko  da 
ga'ma).  He  had  four  ships,  and  he,  too,  sailed  along 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  around  its  southern 
end.  Then  he  sailed  north  on  the  other  side  until 
he  came  to  a  place  on  the  eastern  coast.  Here  he 
hired  a  pilot  who  guided  his  ships  across  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  India.  At  last  an  all-water  route  to  the 
rich  Eastern  countries  had  been  found. 

Vasco  da  Gama  and  his  sailors  knew  that  this 
voyage  would  increase  commerce  and  bring  wealth 
to  the  little  country  of  Portugal.  After  Vasco  da 
Gama’s  famous  voyage,  a  fleet  of  ships  set  sail  from 
Portugal  each  year.  Southward  they  sailed  to  the 
end  of  the  African  coast,  then  northward  for  some 
distance,  then  eastward  to  India.  Mohammedan 
traders  were  not  pleased  to  see  the  Portuguese  flag 
on  ships  in  the  harbors  of  India.  Not  wanting  to 
share  the  rich  trade,  the  Arab  merchants  fought 
the  Portuguese.  But  the  Arabs  were  defeated.  For 
about  one  hundred  years  the  Portuguese  controlled 
the  trade  with  India  and  the  spice  islands.  The  mer¬ 
chants  from  Italy,  from  France,  and  from  England 
went  to  Portugal  to  buy  goods  from  the  East,  and 
this  small  country  grew  rich  and  powerful. 
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Then  and  Now 

1.  Tell  how  commerce  was  helped  by  the  Han¬ 
seatic  League.  Tell  how  commerce  is  helped  today. 

2.  Why  did  sailors  and  other  people  in  the  Middle 
Ages  believe  so  many  false  things  about  geography? 
Tell  why  our  knowledge  of  geography  is  more  cor¬ 
rect  today. 

3.  Prince  Henry's  school  gave  the  latest  knowl¬ 
edge  of  sailing  and  of  the  sea  to  his  sailors,  and  the 
latest  improvements  were  made  in  the  ships  they 
used.  What  knowledge  and  improvements  do  sailors 
have  today  to  make  sailing  safer  than  in  Prince 
Henry's  time? 

4.  Point  out  Vasco  da  Gama's  route  to  India 
(map,  page  213).  Find  a  map  in  your  geography 
that  shows  the  Suez  Canal.  Tell  how  this  canal 
makes  the  trip  from  Portugal  to  India  easier  today. 

You  Tell  Me 

1.  Point  out  on  the  map :  Bruges,  Constantinople, 
China,  Portugal,  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  India,  and  the  route  of  Vasco  da  Gama.  As 
you  point  to  each  place,  call  on  a  member  of  the  class 
to  tell  its  importance  in  the  search  for  a  new  way 
to  the  Far  East. 

2.  Select  a  person,  place,  or  event  that  you  liked 
in  the  study  of  this  unit.  Write  an  interesting  story 
about  your  choice,  but  do  not  mention  the  person, 
place,  or  event.  Later  read  your  story  to  the  class 
and  have  someone  tell  you  the  subject  of  your  story. 
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STORIES  FROM  THE  LIBRARY 

Read  or  have  someone  read  to  you  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  stories  that  you  may  find  in  the  library  or 
that  you  or  your  friends  may  have  at  home. 
Lansing,  Marion  Florence,  Page ,  Esquire ,  and 
Knight ,  pp.  125-142,  “Godfrey,  a  Knight  of  the 
Crusades.” 

Darton,  F.  J.  Harvey,  The  Story  of  the  Canterbury 
Pilgrims ,  Retold  from  Chaucer  and  Others  (Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Stokes  Company),  pp.  47-66,  “The  Cook's 
Tale.” 

Stuart,  Dorothy  M.,  The  Boy  Through  the  Ages 
(Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company),  “The  Renais¬ 
sance  Boy.” 

Stein,  Evaleen,  Our  Little  Crusader  Cousin  of  Long 
Ago  (L.  C.  Page  and  Company). 

Hillyer,  V.  M.,  A  Childys  History  of  the  World ,  pp. 
316-337. 

Nida,  W.  L.,  The  Dawn  of  American  History ,  “Mu¬ 
sic  in  the  New  Age,”  pp.  343-358. 

Maxwell,  Marjorie,  The  Story  of  Books  (Harper 
and  Brothers). 

A  SHORT  STORY  OF  UNIT  THREE 
Write  on  a  page  of  your  notebook  the  following 
story  of  Unit  Three,  filling  the  blank  spaces  with  the 
needed  words  or  phrases.  Do  not  write  in  this  book. 

New  Ideas  in  Old  Europe 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the _ ,  who  ruled 

most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  grew  stronger 
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while  the _ lost  power.  The  different  parts 

of  a  country  were  gradually  united  into  one  strong 

_ ,  and  by  obeying  common _ and 

using  a  common _ the  people  developed  into 

a  modern _ In  England,  the  signing  of  the 

_ gave  the  people  the  beginning  of  a  national 

constitution,  and  a  law-making  body  called _ _ 

developed.  Great  writers  like  _ _ began  to  use 

the  English  language.  In  France  the _ _ slowly 

added  the  feudal _ to  their  lands,  and _ _ _ 

of _ helped  to  unite  the  people.  In  Spain, 

when  King  _  and  Queen _ joined 

their  kingdoms,  the  Spanish  people  began  to  think 
of  themselves  as  one  people.  Portugal  also  united 
under  one  king,  and  became  a  great _ country. 

The _ ,  which  began  late  in  the  eleventh 

century,  and  went  on  for  about _ hundred 

years,  brought  many  new  ideas  to  Europe.  Many 

people  gained  more _ The _ ,  as  the 

people  who  went  to  the  East  were  called,  learned  to 
like  many  of  the  ways  of  living  and  many  of  the 
products  of  the  eastern  countries.  On  their  return 
home,  they  wanted  to  buy  eastern  goods,  and  in  this 
way  created  wider _ _ 

The  people  of  Europe  became  interested  in  the  old 

books  of  the _ and  the _ ,  which  they 

found  in  the _ _ of  the  East  and  in  the  _ _ _ 

of  Europe.  This  new  learning  helped  Europeans  to 

become  famous  _ , _ ,  and _ 

The  invention  of  the _ .  made  books  more 

common.  Invention  of  the _ and  the _ 
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made  ocean  travel  safer.  Education  increased  when 
rulers  and  guilds  in  the  towns  began  to  establish 

new _ In  Germany  _  began  the 

movement  which  started  the  Protestant  religions. 

The  increase  of  trade,  travel,  and  knowledge 

helped  the  trade  with  the _ There  came  a 

time  when  the  old  trade  _  were  no  longer 

satisfactory.  Then _ began  to  search  for  new 

_ to  India  and  China.  When  _  dis¬ 
covered  a  way  around _ to  India,  the  little 

country  of _ became  wealthy.  The  first  all¬ 

water  route  to  the  rich  East  had  been  found. 


- ; - - 
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UNIT  FOUR 

The  Spanish  in  New  America 

Christopher  Columbus  was  a  sailor  and  a  student 
of  geography.  He  believed  the  earth  to  be  round, 
and  thought  that  he  could  reach  the  East  by  sailing 
westward.  After  many  disappointments,  he  per¬ 
suaded  the  queen  of  Spain  to  let  him  have  three  little 
ships  so  that  he  might  prove  his  belief.  He  discov¬ 
ered  San  Salvador  (san  sal-va-dor'),  Cuba,  Puerto 
Rico  (pwer'to  re'ko),  and  the  coasts  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Central  America.  Although  he  believed  that 
he  had  reached  the  East,  it  was  a  new  world  that  he 
had  found. 

Other  explorers  followed  Columbus.  Balboa  (bal- 
bo'a)  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean;  Magellan  (ma- 
jel'an)  sailed  across  it,  and  one  of  his  ships  went 
around  the  world.  Cortes  (kor-tas')  and  Pizarro 
(pe-thar'ro)  conquered  Mexico  and  Peru  (pe-rbo), 
and  gained  for  Spain  some  of  the  richest  gold  and 
silver  mines  in  the  world.  The  good  fortune  of  Cor¬ 
tes  and  Pizarro  brought  many  other  Spaniards  to 
the  New  World  and  started  them  searching  for 
mines  and  precious  stones  in  the  region  that  was 
to  become  the  United  States. 
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De  Leon  (da  la-on')  explored  Florida,  hunting  for 
gold  and  for  the  magic  Fountain  of  Youth.  De  Soto 
(da  so'to)  and  four  hundred  soldiers  explored  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  territory  that  is  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  United  States.  He  discovered  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  and  was  buried  beneath  its  muddy 
waters.  Coronado  (ko-r5-na'tho)  explored  the  South¬ 
west,  as  De  Soto  explored  the  Southeast,  and  gave 
Spain  a  right  to  claim  a  great  deal  of  the  territory 
that  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

But  not  all  of  the  Spaniards  who  came  to  the  New 
World  were  treasure  hunters.  Missionaries  came  to 
teach  the  Indians  the  Christian  religion.  They  built 
monasteries  and  churches,  some  of  which  are  still 
standing  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  They  baptized  Indians  and  did  all  that  they 
could  to  teach  them  the  ways  of  civilization. 

Still  other  Spaniards  came  to  the  New  World  to 
farm  and  to  trade.  They  brought  their  families  with 
them,  or  married  Indian  women.  It  was  these  home 
builders  who  gave  Spain  its  strongest  hold  on  the 
land. 

The  oldest  Spanish  settlement  in  what  is  now  the 
United  States  was  planted  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 
But  there  were  other  important  Spanish  settlements 
in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California. 
Spain  claimed  nearly  half  of  the  territory  that  is 
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now  a  part  of  our  own  country,  the  United  States. 

The  following  chapters  tell  of  the  adventures  of 
Columbus  and  the  early  Spanish  explorers  who  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  and  of  the  work  of  the  Spanish  mission¬ 
aries  and  home  builders  in  the  New  World: 

Chapter  XI.  How  Christopher  Columbus 
Found  America 

Chapter  XII.  What  Balboa  and  Magellan 
Proved 

Chapter  XIII.  Cortes  and  Pizarro  in  Spanish 
America 


Chapter  XIV.  The  Spaniards  in  Our  Own  Coun¬ 
try 


Name  some  of  the  things  that  America  gave  to  Europe,  and 
some  that  Europe  sent  to  America. 


Outline  of  Chapter  XI 

XI.  How  Christopher  Columbus  Found  America 

A.  Columbus’  Idea  of  a  New  Way  to  the  Far 
East. 

B.  Columbus’  Voyage  of  Discovery 

C.  Columbus’  Return  to  Spain 

D.  Columbus’  Later  Voyages  and  His  Reward 

CHAPTER  XI 

How  Christopher  Columbus  Found 
America 

Columbus’  Idea  of  a  New  Way  to  the  Far  East 

Columbus  wanted  to  go  to  the  East  by  sailing 

west.  Christopher  Columbus  was  born  in  or  near 
the  city  of  Genoa,  in  Italy,  probably  about  the  time 
that  books  were  first  printed.  As  he  grew  up,  books 
were  becoming  cheap  and  plentiful.  It  thus  hap¬ 
pened  that,  although  his  father  was  a  poor  man, 
Christopher  learned  to  read  and  write.  He  liked  to 
read  books  of  travel  and  stories  of  strange,  far-away 
countries.  He  read  all  he  could  about  the  geography 
that  people  had  learned  from  the  books  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  This  study  of  geography  he  liked  best. 
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Columbus  was  a  boy  in  Genoa,  Italy,  when  it  was  one  of 
the  rich  cities  that  controlled  the  trade  between  Europe  and 

the  Far  East. 


No  doubt  Christopher  spent  much  of  his  time  as  a 
boy  wandering  along  the  docks  of  Genoa  with  his 
brothers,  Bartholomew  (bar-thol'o-mu)  and  James. 
They  would  watch  the  ships  come  and  go,  and  would 
listen  to  the  strange  talk  of  sailors.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  Christopher  went  to  sea  and  began  to  visit 
foreign  lands.  On  his  different  voyages  he  visited 
many  countries.  He  went  to  Greece,  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  England,  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  the 
Madeira  Islands  (ma-der'a)  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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Perhaps  he  went  also  to  Iceland.  But  the  story  of 
Vinland,  that  is,  the  Northmen’s  early  discovery  of 
America,  was  then  almost  forgotten,  and  he  seems 
not  to  have  heard  it. 

When  he  was  about  thirty  years  old,  Columbus 
went  to  Portugal  to  live.  There  he  married  the 
daughter  of  one  of  Prince  Henry’s  old  captains.  He 
studied  his  father-in-law’s  maps  and  papers.  He 
made  voyages  on  Portuguese  ships  far  down  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

Always,  geography  delighted  him.  He  made  maps 
of  his  own  voyages  and  of  the  voyages  of  others, 
and  he  read  all  of  the  books  of  travel  that  he  could 
get  his  hands  on.  We  know  that  he  studied  Marco 
Polo’s  book,  because  the  copy  that  he  owned  is  still 
kept  in  the  city  of  Seville  (sev'il)  in  Spain,  and  it 
has  his  writing  on  the  margins  of  the  pages. 

As  he  studied  and  thought,  Columbus  probably  said 
to  himself  one  day:  “We  know  from  Marco  Polo’s 
book  and  from  what  other  travelers  have  said  that 
there  is  an  ocean  on  the  eastern  side  of  China.  We 
know  that  there  is  an  ocean  west  of  Europe,  because 
anybody  can  see  it.  Well,  what  if  it  should  be  the 
same  ocean  that  reaches  from  Europe  around  to 
China  and  washes  the  shores  of  both?  And  if  the 
earth  is  round  instead  of  flat  as  most  people  believe, 
couldn’t  I  get  to  China  by  sailing  toward  the  west?” 
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“But  how  do  I  know  that  the  earth  is  round?” 
Columbus  may  have  asked  himself,  then  answered: 
“For  a  long,  long  time  a  few  wise  thinkers  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  earth  is  round,  and  anyone  can  see 
for  himself  that  it  is  round  if  he  watches  how  a  ship 
sails  out  of  sight  on  a  clear  day.  Its  hull  or  body  dis¬ 
appears  first,  then  the  sails,  till  at  last  the  very  tip 
of  the  mast  drops  out  of  sight  below  the  curve  of 
the  sea.  If  I  could  sail  westward  far  enough,  I  know 
I  should  reach  the  eastern  lands  that  Marco  Polo 
saw  two  hundred  years  ago.” 

So  Columbus,  like  many  another  man  of  his  time, 
thought  of  finding  a  new  way  to  the  Far  East.  But 
he  had  no  way  of  proving  his  belief  that  he  could  get 
to  the  East  by  sailing  westward.  He  was  a  poor 
man,  and  he  needed  ships  and  men  and  money.  Only 
kings  and  queens  were  rich  enough  and  powerful 
enough  in  those  days  to  furnish  what  he  needed. 

Columbus  begged  help  to  reach  the  East  by  sail¬ 
ing  west.  Columbus  went  first  to  the  king  of  Portu¬ 
gal.  The  king  was  not  very  much  interested  in  Colum¬ 
bus’  idea.  In  fact,  he  believed  Columbus  to  be  half 
crazy.  But  he  called  a  meeting  of  his  wise  men  to 
hear  Columbus  and  advise  on  what  to  do. 

Columbus’  talk  before  King  John’s  advisers  seems 
sensible  enough  to  us.  He  said  that  a  few  wise  men 
in  all  ages  had  believed  the  earth  to  be  round,  and 
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Columbus’  studies  as  a  map  maker  in  Portugal  made  him 
sure  that  the  world  was  round.  Few  men  of  the  day  knew 
as  much  about  geography  as  Columbus  did. 


that  his  studies  made  him  feel  sure  that  their  belief 
was  true.  Besides,  he  said,  sailors  blown  far  out  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  a  gale  had  seen  a  strange 
piece  of  wood.  It  was  evidently  cut  by  men,  but  it 
was  not  carved  with  iron  tools,  as  it  would  have 
been  carved  if  it  had  come  from  Europe. 

Other  sailors  had  seen  pieces  of  giant  cane  float¬ 
ing  near  the  Madeira  Islands.  These  must  have 
come  from  the  west  since  there  was  no  such  cane 
in  Europe.  Therefore,  there  must  be  land  in  that 
direction. 

Still  others  had  reported  two  dead  men  washed 
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ashore  on  the  Madeira  Islands.  They  had  broad,  flat 
faces,  unlike  any  of  the  people  of  Europe;  so  they 
must  have  come  from  some  other  land. 

From  all  these  signs  Columbus  thought  that  there 
must  be  land  not  far  to  the  west.  And,  since  he  did 
not  dream  that  there  could  be  a  new  world,  he  was 
sure  that  the  land  must  be  Asia,  that  is,  the  East. 

King  John’s  wise  men  did  not  believe  that  Colum¬ 
bus  was  right.  But  one  of  them  advised  the  king  to 


Had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  of  a  monk  who  believed  in  his 
great  idea,  Columbus  would  have  left  Spain. 
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send  a  ship  secretly  to  see  if  there  was  really  any 
land  toward  the  west.  The  ship  was  sent.  It  re¬ 
turned  in  a  few  days,  and  the  captain  reported  that 
he  had  seen  no  land.  When  Columbus  learned  that 
the  king  had  tried  to  treat  him  unfairly,  it  made  him 
angry,  and  he  left  Portugal. 

Columbus  went  next  to  Spain  to  ask  help  from 
King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella.  The  Spanish 
rulers  were  engaged  in  a  terrible  war  at  this  time, 
and  would  not  give  Columbus  a  chance  to  tell  them 
what  he  wanted. 

While  Columbus  was  in  Spain,  his  brother  Bar¬ 
tholomew  went  to  England  to  beg  help  from  the 
king.  But  the  English  king  had  no  money  to  risk  on 
such  a  strange  voyage.  He  did  not  believe  that  it 
would  succeed. 

Of  the  great  countries  only  France  remained,  and 
Columbus  determined  to  go  there.  If  the  king  of 
France  failed  him,  no  hope  was  left,  for  he  had  no 
money  of  his  own  with  which  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
voyage. 

Columbus  set  out  on  foot  for  Paris,  taking  with 
him  his  little  son,  Diego  (de-a'gd)  or,  as  we  should 
call  him,  James.  One  night  he  stopped  at  a  monas¬ 
tery  to  ask  a  night’s  shelter  for  himself  and  the  boy. 
The  head  of  the  monastery,  a  very  learned  monk, 
happened  to  be  a  friend  of  Queen  Isabella.  After 
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hearing  Columbus’  story,  he  persuaded  Columbus  to 
wait.  The  monk  himself  went  and  talked  to  the  queen. 
He  returned  in  a  few  days,  bringing  a  message  for 
Columbus  to  appear  before  the  queen  at  the  city  of 
Santa  Fe  (san-ta  fa').  With  renewed  hope,  Colum¬ 
bus  again  turned  his  steps  toward  the  Spanish  court. 
“At  last,”  he  said,  “I  have  a  chance  to  succeed.  I 
shall  sail  toward  the  west  and  find  the  Far  East.” 

Now  again,  as  in  Portugal,  Columbus  had  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  ideas  to  some  wise  men  whom  the  queen 
called  together  to  hear  him.  He  persuaded  some  of 
them  that  he  was  right,  but  others  thought  him 
crazy;  and  all  thought  that  he  wanted  too  much 
reward  for  himself  in  case  he  should  find  the  East. 

Columbus  insisted  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
rule  as  a  prince  in  all  the  lands  that  he  found,  and 
that  he  should  share  the  profits  of  all  trade  carried 
on  in  such  lands.  He  demanded  also  that  he  be  given 
the  title  and  honors  of  an  admiral  of  the  Spanish 
navy.  It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  Spain  if  he  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  he  thought  that  he  would  deserve  a  rich 
reward. 

The  queen’s  wise  men  talked  so  long  about 
whether  or  not  to  help  Columbus  that  he  finally 
grew  heartsick  and  lost  all  hope.  He  left  the  palace 
and  started  again  for  France.  Then  the  friends  of 
Columbus  were  successful.  One  of  them  pointed  out 
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Are  government  messages  usually  carried  by  horseback  today  ? 


to  the  queen  what  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  if  Spain 
could  discover  this  new  way  to  the  East  and  carry 
the  Christian  religion  to  heathen  people.  Another 
offered  to  lend  the  queen  the  money  that  the  voyage 
would  cost. 

Finally  Isabella  decided  to  grant  Columbus’  de¬ 
mands  and  sent  a  messenger  to  ask  him  to  return. 


Columbus’  Voyage  of  Discovery 

Columbus  sailed  on  the  great  voyage.  The  queen 
gave  Columbus  three  small  ships.  They  were  the 
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Redrawn  from  old  prints 


Compare  ocean  travel  in  Columbus’  time  and  today.  His 
largest  ship,  the  Santa  Maria ,  was  only  eighty  feet  long. 

Santa  Maria  (san'ta  ma-re'a),  the  Pinta  (pin'ta), 
and  the  Nina  (ne'nya,  meaning  Baby).  The  vessels 
were  stocked  with  food  and  water,  but  Columbus 
found  it  hard  to  get  crews  for  the  ships.  News  of  his 
plans  had  spread  around,  and  the  ignorant  sailors 
were  terrified. 

They  gathered  in  little  groups  and  talked  in  fright¬ 
ened  whispers.  One  of  them  would  say:  “This  man 
Columbus  must  be  crazy.  He  says  the  earth  is  round. 
If  what  he  says  is  true,  then  the  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  earth  must  walk  with  their  heads  hang¬ 
ing  downward;  trees  must  grow  with  their  roots  in 
the  air ;  and  rain  must  fall  upward.  I  certainly  don’t 
want  to  go  there !” 
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“But  even  if  the  earth  is  flat,”  said  another,  “we 
might  sail  over  the  edge  and  fall  into  a  whirlpool 
that  has  no  bottom.  I  don’t  want  to  go  so  far  from 
land.”  Some  told  frightful  tales  of  ships  being 
wrecked  by  giant  fish.  Others  had  heard  of  a  boiling 
sea  which  melted  the  pitch  that  filled  the  cracks  in 
the  ships  and  made  them  sink. 

But  at  last  the  little  ships  had  crews,  and  Colum¬ 
bus  set  sail  from  the  town  of  Palos  (pa'los)  on  the 
third  of  August,  1492.  The  day  was  Friday.  He 
headed  first  for  the  Canary  Islands,  near  the  coast 
of  Africa.  From  there  he  planned  to  start  on  his 
great  voyage  after  his  ships  had  taken  on  water  and 
fresh  supplies. 

On  September  sixth  Columbus  left  the  Canary  Is¬ 
lands  and  headed  straight  toward  the  setting  sun, 
for  waters  none  had  ever  sailed  before.  Some  people 
thought  that  the  edge  of  the  earth  was  not  far  dis¬ 
tant.  Hardly  anybody  expected  to  see  Columbus  and 
his  men  again  after  they  entered  this  unknown  part 
of  the  ocean. 

Good  signs  appeared  almost  from  the  beginning. 
Birds  flew  over  the  ships,  and  weeds  and  sticks 
floated  by.  All  these  seemed  to  show  that  land  was 
near.  But  day  after  day  the  endless  sea  stretched 
away  to  front  and  rear  with  no  sight  of  land. 

For  a  while  the  wind  blew  hard  toward  the  west, 
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and  the  men  feared  that  they  could  never  sail  back. 
When  the  wind  changed,  they  were  more  satisfied 
for  a  time.  Then  they  ran  into  a  floating  mass  of 
grass  and  weeds,  which  they  feared  would  entangle 
the  ships  and  hold  them  drifting  there  forever.  This 
danger  passed  like  the  others.  But  the  wide  ocean 
still  stretched  before  them. 

Every  day  that  passed  took  the  three  little  vessels 
and  their  frightened  crews  farther  from  home,  and 
land  seemed  as  distant  as  when  they  started.  Thirty- 
five  days  after  lifting  anchor  in  the  Canary  Islands, 
Columbus  figured  that  he  had  sailed  2,700  miles. 

By  this  time  the  men  were  in  an  ugly  humor,  mut¬ 
tering  and  grumbling,  and  calling  Columbus  crazy. 
They  even  planned  to  kill  him  unless  he  turned  back. 
But  Columbus  was  firm.  He  told  the  men  that  he 
had  sailed  to  find  the  East,  and  would  go  on  until 
he  found  it. 

Columbus  found  land  by  sailing  west.  How  long 
it  might  have  been  before  the  men  would  have  re¬ 
belled  and  thrown  Columbus  overboard,  we  cannot 
guess.  Luckily  they  sighted  a  light  that  very  night, 
and  the  next  morning  there  was  land  ahead.  Or  was 
it  a  dream?  They  pinched  themselves  and  rubbed 
their  eyes.  They  could  hardly  believe  it,  but  the  land 
was  still  there. 

Then  the  men  broke  into  wild  rejoicing.  They 
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thought  they  had  found  the  wonderful,  golden  East 
only  eight  weeks  west  of  Spain,  and  each  of  them 
believed  that  he  would  soon  be  richer  than  the  king 
of  Spain. 

Columbus  ordered  a  small  boat  lowered,  and  sail¬ 
ors  rowed  him  to  the  shore.  His  first  act  was  to 
fall  upon  his  knees  and  give  thanks  to  God  for  his 
successful  voyage.  His  next  act  was  to  raise  the  flag 
of  Spain  and  take  possession  of  the  land  in  the  name 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

He  named  the  little  island  San  Salvador  (Holy 
Savior) .  It  was  one  of  the  group  of  islands  near  the 
coast  of  Florida  that  we  now  call  the  Bahamas 
(ba-ha/mas),  but  we  are  not  quite  certain  which 
one  it  was. 

The  date  of  the  great  discovery  was  October  12, 
1492,  and  the  day  of  the  week  was  Friday.  Ameri¬ 
cans  certainly  have  no  reason  to  call  Friday  an 
“unlucky  day.” 

Columbus  described  the  people  of  the  new  land. 

The  Spaniards  saw  people  looking  at  them  from  the 
bushes.  Soon  the  people  advanced  and  made  friends. 
Columbus  gave  them  some  red  caps  and  beads,  and 
they  gave  the  Spaniards  birds  and  fruit. 

Columbus  wrote  in  his  diary,  or  daily  report  of 
the  voyage,  that  the  people  were  handsome  and  had 
strong,  beautifully  shaped  bodies.  They  were  of  a 
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Columbus  landed  in  the  warm  Bahamas  off  the  coast  of 
Florida.  These  southern  islands  with  their  palm  trees  and 
brilliant  flowers  were  not  unlike  the  spice  islands  off  the 

coast  of  India. 


reddish,  coppery  color,  with  broad  faces  and  high 
cheekbones.  Their  hair  was  coarse  and  black,  “al¬ 
most  like  the  hairs  of  a  horse’s  tail.”  They  wore  no 
clothes,  but  painted  themselves  in  many  colors  and 
queer  designs. 

“Some  paint  themselves  white,”  wrote  Columbus, 
“others  red,  and  still  others  whatever  color  they  find. 
Some  paint  their  faces,  others  the  whole  body ;  some 
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paint  only  round  the  eyes,  others  only  on  the  nose.” 
Columbus  called  the  people  Indians,  because  he  be¬ 
lieved  their  island  to  be  near  India.  And  that  is  the 
reason  we  have  called  them  Indians  ever  since. 

Columbus  discovered  Cuba  and  Santo  Domingo. 
Continuing  his  voyage,  Columbus  discovered  the 
islands  of  Cuba  and  Santo  Domingo  (san'to  do- 
ming'go).  The  men  were  now  eager  enough  to  go 
on,  for  they  wanted  to  find  the  glorious  cities  of  the 
East  that  Marco  Polo  had  described.  But  no  cities 
were  there.  The  natives  everywhere  were  poor  and 
almost  naked.  They  lived  in  straw-covered  huts, 
with  no  comforts  of  civilized  life;  and  they  had  no 
gold.  They  had  some  dogs,  but  the  Spaniards  saw 
with  surprise  that  they  had  no  other  tame  animals 
— no  horses,  cattle,  or  hogs. 

Columbus  was  greatly  puzzled.  He  never  doubted 
that  he  was  on  the  edge  of  Asia,  and  he  could  not 
understand  why  the  people  were  so  poor  and 
wretched. 

On  the  coast  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  captain  of  the 
Pinta  deserted.  He  sailed  off  to  hunt  gold,  and  per¬ 
haps  to  carry  the  news  to  Spain  and  rob  Columbus 
of  the  reward  of  his  great  discovery. 

Columbus  found  gold  and  suffered  a  shipwreck. 
At  last  Columbus  found  some  gold  nuggets  among 
the  natives  of  Santo  Domingo.  On  questioning  the 
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Indians  by  signs,  he  understood  them  to  say  that 
there  was  plenty  of  gold  in  the  interior  of  the  island, 
some  distance  from  the  sea. 

Before  Columbus  could  search  for  the  mine,  how¬ 
ever,  an  accident  forced  him  to  hasten  back  to  Spain. 
On  the  night  before  Christmas  his  largest  ship,  the 
Santa  Maria,  ran  upon  a  sand  bar.  All  Christmas 
Day  the  men  worked,  removing  supplies  from  the 
ship  before  it  went  to  pieces. 

Only  the  Nina  remained,  and  she  was  far  too  small 
to  carry  the  crew  of  the  wrecked  vessel  in  addition 
to  her  own.  Columbus  therefore  left  some  of  his  men 
in  a  camp  and  ordered  them  to  hunt  for  the  gold 
mine.  With  the  rest  he  set  sail  to  carry  the  news  to 
Spain,  and  bring  back  more  men.  A  few  days  later 
he  overtook  the  Pinta,  whose  captain  had  stopped  to 
trade  with  the  Indians. 

Columbus’  Return  to  Spain 

On  the  way  home  a  storm  separated  the  Pinta  and 
the  Nina ,  and  Columbus  was  afraid  that  his  little 
vessel  would  sink.  Perhaps  the  Pinta  had  already 
sunk.  He  did  not  know.  What  a  terrible  thing  it 
would  be  if  the  world  should  never  know  the  result 
of  his  daring  voyage ! 

What  could  he  do  to  make  sure  that  the  world 
would  learn  of  his  success?  He  wrote  two  accounts 
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of  the  discovery  and  sealed  them  in  watertight 
casks.  One  he  threw  overboard,  and  the  other  he 
left  on  the  deck  of  the  Nina.  If  the  boat  sank,  the 
cask  would  float,  and  some  day  one  of  them  might 
be  found.  It  was  all  that  he  could  do. 

Many  anxious  days  followed,  but  in  the  end  the 
sea  was  kind,  and  the  little  Nina  sailed  safely  into 
the  harbor  of  Palos.  Later  the  Pinta,  too,  arrived, 
and  the  people,  who  had  believed  that  the  ships 
would  never  return,  greeted  the  travelers  with 
praise  and  rejoicing. 

King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella  were  at  the 
royal  city  of  Seville,  and  received  Columbus  there 
with  great  honors.  He  showed  them  some  of  the 
Indians  whom  he  had  brought  back  with  him,  some 
pieces  of  gold,  some  parrots,  a  broad-leafed  plant 
which  the  Indians  smoked,  and  a  root  which  they 
ate.  The  broad-leafed  plant  was  tobacco,  and  the 
root  which  the  Indians  ate  was  the  potato. 

These  were  not  such  riches  as  the  East  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  give.  But  no  one  doubted  that  another 
voyage  would  discover  the  spices,  the  precious 
stones,  and  the  gold  mines  which  would  pour  great 
treasures  into  the  lap  of  Spain. 

Then,  too,  the  Indian  captives  would  learn  the 
Spanish  language  and  help  to  teach  their  people  the 
Christian  religion. 
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Columbus’  Later  Voyages  and  His  Reward 

Columbus  reached  the  mainland.  Three  more 
times  Columbus  sailed  into  the  west.  On  the  second 
voyage  he  commanded  a  fleet  of  seventeen  ships. 
He  had  no  trouble  this  time  in  finding  crews.  Co¬ 
lumbus  wrote  in  his  diary:  “There  is  not  a  man, 
down  to  the  very  tailors,  who  does  not  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  go  and  become  a  discoverer.”  Fifteen 
hundred  men  crowded  the  ships,  herding  with 
horses,  cattle,  and  other  animals  that  were  taken  to 
stock  the  islands. 

Some  of  the  men  who  went  with  Columbus  on  this 
voyage  were  nobles  of  Spain  who  intended  to  hunt 
gold  and  precious  stones.  Many  were  farmers.  And 
Queen  Isabella  sent  a  dozen  missionaries  to  teach 
the  Indians  the  Christian  religion. 

This  was  the  first  step  toward  taking  possession 
of  the  New  World — though  nobody  dreamed  as  yet 
that  it  was  a  new  world.  They  thought  that  it  was 
the  old,  old  East. 

On  his  second  trip  Columbus  found  the  island  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Then,  landing  some  of  his  men  in  Santo 
Domingo,  he  went  on,  explored  the  southern  coast 
of  Cuba,  and  discovered  Jamaica  (ja-ma'ka). 

On  his  third  and  fourth  voyages  Columbus  touched 
the  continent  of  South  America,  and  sailed  along  the 
whole  coast  of  Central  America.  But,  to  his  great 
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disappointment,  he  still  did  not  find  the  East  that 
Marco  Polo  had  described.  Where  was  the  wonder¬ 
ful  land  of  spices  and  perfumes  and  silk,  of  precious 
stones  and  gold  ? 

The  New  World  was  named  for  another.  Colum¬ 
bus  returned  from  his  fourth  voyage  broken  in 
health  and  spirit,  and  worn  out  by  hardships  and 
suffering.  The  great  nobles  who  had  heaped  honors 
upon  him  after  the  first  voyage  now  passed  him  by. 
“I  have  no  place  to  stay  but  the  101/’  he  wrote,  “and 
often  nothing  with  which  to  pay  for  my  food.”  On 
May  20, 1506,  he  died,  alone  in  a  little  town  in  Spain. 

Even  the  New  World  that  Columbus  found  was 
named  for  another.  Americus  Vespucius  (ves-pdot'- 
che-us),  an  Italian  like  Columbus,  wrote  some  inter¬ 
esting  letters  telling  of  a  voyage  that  he  had  made 
to  the  New  World  about  the  time  of  Columbus’ 
third  trip. 

One  of  these  letters  that  Americus  wrote  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  German  school  teacher  who  was  writ¬ 
ing  a  geography,  and  he  said  to  a  friend:  “Let  us 
call  the  New  World  America ,  in  honor  of  the  man 
who  told  of  it  so  interestingly.”  The  name  America 
soon  appeared  on  the  maps.  The  name  ought  to  have 
been  Columbia . 

The  death  of  Columbus  in  poverty,  neglect,  and 
disappointment  is  a  sad  story;  but  today  the  story  of 
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his  life  is  read  in  every  language.  The  whole  world 
admires  the  keen  mind  and  sturdy  character  of  the 
poor  Italian  sailor  who  discovered  America.  He 
failed  to  find  the  Indies,  but  he  started  other  men 
to  making  voyages  which  finally  proved  that  the 
earth  is  round  and  that  the  East  can  be  reached  by 
sailing  west. 

Portugal  found  the  way  to  the  East  around  Af¬ 
rica.  While  Columbus  was  seeking  the  East  by  going 
west,  Vasco  da  Gama,  the  Portuguese  captain,  found 
the  way  by  going  around  Africa.  In  Chapter  X  we 
read  how  he  sailed  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  brought  to  Portugal  the  wealth  of  the  East  that 
Columbus  was  seeking  for  Spain. 

Exploration  Yesterday  and  Today 

1.  From  whom  did  Columbus  receive  help  for  his 
voyage?  From  whom  do  modern  explorers,  such  as 
Admiral  Byrd,  receive  aid? 

2.  Why  did  Columbus  have  so  much  trouble  in 
getting  aid  for  his  journey?  What  difficulties  would 
an  explorer  have  today? 

3.  Which  voyage  do  you  think  took  more  cour¬ 
age:  the  first  trip  made  by  Columbus  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  in  a  sailboat,  or  the  trip  made  by 
Lindbergh  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  an  airplane? 
Explain  your  answer. 

4.  How  did  the  New  World  come  to  be  called 
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America?  Name  the  parts  of  the  New  World  that 
are  called  America.  Where  is  Little  America? 

Making  Columbus  Seem  Real 

1.  Reading  stories  about  a  hero  often  makes  him 
seem  more  like  a  real  person.  Read  some  of  the  sto¬ 
ries  about  Columbus  listed  below. 

Adams,  R.  G.,  The  Gateway  to  American  History 
(Little,  Brown  and  Company),  pp.  24-48. 
Coffman,  R.,  Our  America  (Dodd,  Mead  and  Com¬ 
pany),  pp.  36-48. 

Hutchinson,  F.  W.,  The  Men  Who  Found  America 
(Barse  and  Hopkins),  pp.  21-37. 

Nida,  William  L.,  The  Dawn  of  American  History , 
pp.  403-421. 

Hart,  Albert  B.,  Colonial  Children  (The  Macmillan 
Company),  pp.  4-6. 

Southworth,  Gertrude  Van  Duyn,  Builders  of  Our 
Country ,  Book  I  (D.  Appleton  and  Company),  pp. 
24-37.  " 


Outline  of  Chapter  XII 

XII.  What  Balboa  and  Magellan  Proved 

A.  How  Balboa  Helped  to  Prove  That  Colum¬ 
bus  Had  Found  a  New  World 

B.  How  Magellan  Helped  to  Prove  That  the 
World  Is  Round 

CHAPTER  XII 

What  Balboa  and  Magellan  Proved 

How  Balboa  Helped  to  Prove  That  Columbus  Had  Found  a 

New  World 

Balboa  began  his  voyage  as  a  stowaway.  Colum¬ 
bus  had  been  dead  three  years  when  a  ship  set  sail 
from  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo.  It  was  headed  west 
toward  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  (Is'mus,  pan-a-ma'), 
where,  a  short  time  before,  some  Spaniards  had 
found  pearls  and  signs  of  gold.  (You  can  see  this 
narrow  neck  of  land  on  the  map  on  page  245.) 

On  the  ship,  unknown  to  the  captain,  was  a  stow¬ 
away.  A  stowaway  is  a  person  who  hides  on  a  ship 
to  get  a  free  passage.  He  was  richly  dressed  and 
did  not  look  like  a  man  who  would  have  to  steal  a 
ride.  But  he  had  spent  all  his  money  foolishly  and 
he  was  afraid  that  he  would  be  arrested  because  he 
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could  not  pay  his  debts.  So,  to  escape  the  men  whom 
he  owed  money  and  who  wished  to  jail  him,  he  hid 
on  the  ship.  This  gay  young  Spaniard  was  Vasco 
Balboa  (vas'ko  bal-bo'a). 

After  the  ship  lost  sight  of  land,  so  the  story  says, 
a  barrel  began  to  roll  around  on  deck,  and  a  loud 
knocking  was  heard  inside.  Suddenly  the  barrel 
burst  open,  and  out  came  Balboa  and  a  giant  dog 
that  he  called  the  Little  Lion. 

The  captain  was  very  angry.  He  wanted  no  stow¬ 
aways  on  his  ship,  and  he  did  not  like  people  who 
could  not  pay  their  debts.  He  said  he  was  going  to 
set  Balboa  and  his  dog  ashore  on  a  lonely  island.  But 
Balboa  had  friends  on  board,  and  they  persuaded  the 
captain  to  let  him  stay  with  them. 

Balboa  found  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  Panama,  Bal¬ 
boa  became  a  commander  of  soldiers.  Years  passed, 
and  he  won  the  friendship  of  the  Indians.  One  day 
an  Indian  chief  told  him  that  there  was  another 
ocean  across  the  mountains.  And  the  Indian  said 
that  on  that  ocean,  far  to  the  south,  there  was  a 
country  where  the  people  ate  from  golden  plates  and 
drank  from  golden  cups. 

“How  do  you  know  about  these  lands  so  far 
away?”  asked  Balboa. 

“I  have  heard  of  them  many  times,”  the  Indian 
answered.  “Here  is  a  warrior  who  was  once  a  cap- 
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tive  there.  He  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  things 
of  which  I  speak. 

“But  do  not  imagine  that  it  is  easy  to  get  to  that 
country.  You  will  have  to  cross  high  mountains  and 
many  rivers.  You  will  meet  fierce  tribes  of  Indians, 
who  will  try  to  kill  you.  You  will  need  many  sol¬ 
diers.  If  you  wish  to  go,  I  will  go  with  you,  for  those 
people  are  my  enemies.” 

This  was  the  first  time  that  any  Spaniard  had  ever 
heard  of  the  ocean  beyond  the  land,  and  Balboa  was 
nearly  as  anxious  to  see  it  as  he  was  to  go  to  the  rich 
country  in  the  south. 

Taking  a  company  of  soldiers  with  him,  Balboa 
started  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  see  whether 
the  Indian’s  story  was  true.  The  men  chopped  a  path 
through  the  jungles  with  axes  and  swords.  When 
they  had  nearly  reached  the  top  of  the  mountains 
which  run  along  the  isthmus,  Balboa  stopped  the 
men  and  went  on  alone.  If  there  was  really  an  ocean 
on  the  other  side,  he  wanted  to  be  the  first  white 
man  to  see  it. 

And,  far  below,  the  ocean  was  there !  Was  the  rest 
of  the  Indian’s  story  true?  Balboa  wondered.  Was 
the  land  of  gold  to  the  south,  as  the  Indian  had  said? 

Leading  his  men  down  to  the  shore,  Balboa  waded 
into  the  water  and  took  possession  of  the  ocean  in 
the  name  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain.  He  called 


Balboa  stole  a  ride  to  America  as  a  stowaway. 


By  discovering  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Balboa  helped  to  prove 
that  America  was  not  India  but  a  new  land. 
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it  the  South  Sea,  because  it  was  toward  the  south 
that  he  first  saw  the  water.  But  today  we  call  it  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  For  many  years,  people  had  traveled 
from  Europe  to  the  Far  East  by  land.  So  when  Bal¬ 
boa  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  helped  to  prove 
that  Columbus  had  found,  not  the  Far  East,  but  a 
new  land. 

The  soldiers  were  so  happy  that  they  danced  and 
shouted  like  boys  at  a  game.  They  found  two  Indian 
canoes  on  the  sand,  and  a  playful  soldier  pushed  off 
from  shore  in  one  of  them.  Then  he  called  to  his 
companions  that  he  was  the  first  Spaniard  who  had 
ever  sailed  on  the  waters  of  that  sea. 

Later  Balboa  set  his  men  to  cutting  down  trees 
and  hewing  out  planks  with  which  to  build  a  ship. 
He  would  sail  to  the  south  and  see  if  the  gold  was 
there. 

But  Balboa  never  made  that  voyage.  Before  he 
could  build  his  ship  and  get  everything  ready,  he 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Spanish  governor  of  Panama. 
The  governor  feared  Balboa  and  did  not  want  him  to 
find  the  country  of  gold. 

A  few  years  later  Francisco  Pizarro  (fran-ses'ko 
pe-thar'ro),  another  Spaniard,  discovered  Peru  (pe- 
roo'),  the  land  of  gold  to  the  south,  and  proved  the 
Indian’s  story  entirely  true.  Pizarro  had  been  one  of 
Balboa’s  soldiers  and  was  with  him  when  he  found 
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the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  story  of  his  discovery  of  Peru 
is  told  later  (see  page  270). 

How  Magellan  Helped  to  Prove  that  the  World  Is  Round 

Magellan  asked  for  ships  to  sail  the  new  South 
Sea.  Ferdinand  Magellan  (ma-jel'an)  was  born  in 
Portugal.  When  Columbus  discovered  the  New 
World  in  his  search  for  the  East,  Magellan  was  a 
boy  of  twelve.  He  was  a  young  man  of  eighteen 
when  Portugal’s  great  captain,  Vasco  da  Gama, 
sailed  around  Africa  to  India,  a  twelve  thousand  mile 
voyage.  A  few  years  later  Magellan  also  sailed  to 
India,  and  then  he  went  still  farther  away,  to  the 
Spice  Islands. 

When  he  returned  to  Portugal,  Magellan  heard 
that  Balboa  had  found  the  South  Sea  beyond  the 
land  that  Columbus  discovered.  “This  great  sea,”  he 
said  to  himself,  “may  be  the  ocean  that  surrounds 
the  Spice  Islands.  Perhaps  it  would  be  easier  to 
reach  the  islands  by  sailing  west  than  by  going  all 
the  way  around  Africa  toward  the  east.” 

Magellan  went  to  the  king  of  Portugal  and  asked 
him  for  ships,  but  the  king  was  not  interested  in 
finding  another  way  to  the  East.  His  sailors  already 
knew  one  way  and  were  making  Portugal  rich  with 
their  cargoes  of  spices  and  jewels  and  silk.  “Why 
should  I  seek  another  way?”  he  asked. 
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Then  Magellan  went  to  the  king  of  Spain,  the 
young  grandson  of  Isabella  who  had  given  Colum¬ 
bus  his  ships.  King  Charles  received  him  kindly,  and 
gave  orders  that  he  was  to  have  five  ships  with 
crews  and  captains  to  sail  them,  and  supplies  for  the 
longest  voyage  that  a  man  had  ever  made. 

Magellan’s  ship  made  the  first  voyage  around  the 
world.  The  five  ships  set  sail,  and  trouble  began  at 
once.  One  of  the  captains  was  a  traitor  and  wanted 
the  voyage  to  fail.  One  day  he  sailed  up  close  to 
Magellan’s  ship  and  shouted  a  question: 

“Where  are  you  going?  Do  you  think  the  course 
is  right?” 

Magellan’s  reply  stung  the  captain  like  a  slap  in 
the  face:  “Follow  my  ship,  and  ask  no  questions,” 
he  said.  “I  am  in  command.” 

Later  the  little  fleet  came  to  anchor  in  a  bay  on 
the  coast  of  South  America,  and  this  same  captain 
with  one  of  the  other  captains  started  a  revolt.  They 
said  that  they  had  had  enough  of  the  voyage  and 
were  going  back  to  Spain.  Before  they  could  get 
away,  however,  Magellan  captured  their  ships.  He 
put  one  of  the  captains  to  death  and  set  the  other  on 
shore  to  starve,  or  to  live  if  he  could. 

Again  the  ships  moved  on,  and  the  men  watched 
the  shore.  They  were  looking  for  a  way  to  get 
through  to  the  ocean  on  the  other  side.  One  day 
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they  saw  some  men  so  large  that  they  looked  like 
giants.  Magellan  landed  and  talked  with  them  by 
signs.  Their  feet  were  so  large  that  he  called  them 
“Big  Feet,”  and  our  geographies  still  sometimes 
name  their  country  the  land  of  the  Big  Feet,  that 
is,  Patagonia  (pat-a-go'ni-a). 

Finally  the  weather  became  so  cold  and  stormy 
that  Magellan  ran  into  a  bay  and  anchored  for  the 
winter.  Here  one  of  his  ships  was  wrecked,  and  the 


One  by  one  Magellan’s  ships  were  wrecked  until  only  one 
was  left  to  sail  on  around  the  world  and  back  to  Portugal. 
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sailors  begged  him  to  go  home.  But  he  said  they 
must  go  on. 

In  the  spring  they  started  southward  again. 
There  were  four  ships  now  instead  of  five,  and  every 
day  took  them  farther  from  Spain  and  home. 
“Surely,”  said  the  men,  as  they  strained  their  eyes 
toward  the  shore,  “we  must  soon  find  a  way  to  the 
other  ocean;  this  land  can’t  go  on  forever;  there 
must  be  a  way  through  it.” 

And  then  they  saw  it,  a  narrow,  crooked  channel 
through  the  land.  It  had  steep,  rocky  banks  and 
looked  like  a  river,  but  it  was  not  a  river.  Our  geog¬ 
raphy  calls  such  a  channel  a  strait,  and  this  one  is 
the  Strait  of  Magellan.  (Look  at  Magellan’s  route  on 
the  map  on  page  245.) 

Again  the  men  wanted  to  return.  They  said:  “You 
have  found  the  way  to  the  other  ocean.  You  know 
it  is  here.  Let’s  go  home.  Who  knows  that  we  have 
enough  food?  We  may  starve  if  we  keep  going.” 

But  Magellan  replied:  “We  are  going  on!  I  prom¬ 
ised  the  king  that  I  would  go  to  the  Spice  Islands.  I 
will  go  there,  even  if  all  the  food  gives  out,  and  we 
have  to  eat  the  leather  trimmings  on  the  masts  and 
yards  of  the  ships.” 

One  of  the  ships  stole  away  in  the  night  and  went 
back  to  Spain,  but  the  other  three  went  on.  They 
were  on  Balboa’s  ocean  now,  and  the  Spice  Islands 
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were  on  the  other  side  of  it,  but  nobody  knew  how 
far  away. 

The  food  gave  out,  and  the  men  really  did  chew 
pieces  of  leather  cut  from  the  masts.  When  they 
were  almost  starved,  they  came  to  some  islands.  Be¬ 
fore  the  ships  could  come  to  anchor,  hundreds  of 
naked  brown  men  climbed  on  board  and  stole  every¬ 
thing  that  they  could  get  their  hands  on.  So  the 
Spaniards  called  these  islands  the  Islands  of  Thieves. 
They  landed  there  and  loaded  their  ships  with  ba¬ 
nanas  and  cocoanuts.  They  had  never  seen  bananas 
before  and  thought  they  were  a  strange  sort  of  fig. 

A  few  days  later  the  Spaniards  came  to  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  (fil'i-pen).  Magellan  was  near  the  Spice 
Islands  now,  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  them.  He  was 
killed  on  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  a  battle 
with  the  natives.  Here  still  another  ship  was  lost, 
leaving  only  two. 

The  Spaniards  chose  a  new  leader;  the  two  ships 
sailed  on.  At  last  they  got  to  the  Spice  Islands  and 
took  on  such  heavy  loads  that  one  of  the  ships  could 
not  sail.  Large  cracks  opened  up  in  the  hull,  and 
water  poured  in  faster  than  the  sailors  could  pump 
it  out.  So  another  ship  was  left  behind,  and  only 
one  sailed  on  toward  home. 

Three  years  from  the  time  that  Magellan  left 
Spain,  this  one  lone  ship  came  home  again.  It  was 
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water-soaked,  worm-eaten,  and  almost  sinking;  but 
it  had  finished  the  greatest  voyage  that  a  ship  had 
ever  made.  It  had  sailed  around  the  world.  The 
name  of  the  ship  was  Victory.  It  was  well  named. 

There  were  eighteen  men  on  the  Victory,  the  first 
men  in  all  history  to  travel  around  the  world.  Their 
long  voyage  helped  to  prove  that  the  world  is  round. 
What  a  pity  that  Magellan  was  not  with  them ! 

What  Balboa  and  Magellan  Did  for  Us 

1.  What  idea  about  the  world  did  Magellan’s 
voyage  prove  to  be  true? 

2.  How  long  did  it  take  Magellan’s  men  to  make 
their  voyage?  How  may  a  traveler  go  around  the 
world  today? 

3.  How  did  Magellan  make  use  of  Balboa’s  dis¬ 
covery? 

4.  To  reach  the  ocean  discovered  by  Balboa, 
Magellan  had  to  sail  around  South  America.  How 
can  ships  sailing  west  from  Europe  reach  the  Pacific 
Ocean  today? 


Things  to  Do 

1.  If  you  have  a  globe  in  your  schoolroom,  show: 

a.  that  Balboa  chose  the  shortest  way 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean 

b.  that  Magellan’s  voyage  proved  the 
earth  to  be  round 
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2.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  world,  name  the  place 
where  Magellan  saw  the  “Big  Feet” ;  where  he  found 
a  way  through  the  land  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and 
where  he  lost  his  life. 

3.  Use  the  index  and  the  table  of  contents  in  the 
following  books  to  find  stories  about  Balboa  and 
Magellan.  Tell  the  class  the  story  that  you  find  most 
interesting. 

Hillyer,  V.  M.,  A  Child's  History  of  the  World . 
Coffman,  R.,  The  Story  of  America .  Book  I.  The 
Age  of  Discovery  (F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany). 

Gordy,  W.  F.,  Stories  of  American  Explorers 
(Charles  Scribner’s  Sons). 

Field,  Walter  T.,  Finding  the  New  World  (Ginn  and 
Company). 

Cottier,  Joseph  and  Jaffe,  Haym,  Map  Makers. 

Coe,  Fanny  E.,  Founders  of  Our  Country  (Amer¬ 
ican  Book  Company). 


Outline  of  Chapter  XIII 

XIII.  Cortes  and  Pizarro  in  Spanish  America 

A.  How  Cortes  Found  Montezuma’s  Treasure 

B.  The  Work  of  the  Missionaries  and  Colo¬ 
nists  in  Mexico 

C.  Pizarro’s  Conquest  of  the  Golden  Land  of 
Peru 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Cortes  and  Pizarro  in  Spanish  America 

How  Cortes  Found  Montezuma’s  Treasure 

Cortes  was  a  leader  of  men.  The  first  Spaniard  to 
win  great  fortune  for  himself  and  Spain  in  the  New 
World  was  Hernando  Cortes  (er-nan'tho  kor-tas'). 

Cortes  was  hardly  more  than  a  baby  when  Colum¬ 
bus  came  back  from  his  first  voyage,  believing  that 
he  had  found  the  East.  Cortes’  father  wanted  Her¬ 
nando  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  sent  him  to  college  at  the 
age  of  twelve ;  but  he  remained  in  college  only  two 
years.  He  studied  well  enough,  but  he  did  not  want 
to  be  a  lawyer.  He  liked  to  ride  fine  horses.  He  liked 
to  hunt  and  to  play  with  guns  and  swords.  He 
wanted  to  be  a  soldier  and  a  leader  of  soldiers.  The 
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New  World  was  the  place  for  such  a  man  as  Cortes. 

So  Cortes  went  to  Santo  Domingo.  He  was  there 
when  Balboa,  hidden  in  his  barrel,  started  to  Pan¬ 
ama.  His  cousin,  Francisco  Pizarro,  was  with 
Balboa  when  Balboa  chopped  his  way  through  the 
jungle  to  find  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  Cortes’  chance 
to  show  what  he  could  do  came  later. 

In  1519,  the  very  year  that  Magellan  began  the 
first  voyage  around  the  world,  the  governor  of  Cuba 
made  Cortes  the  leader  of  a  little  army  that  he  was 
sending  to  the  country  that  we  call  Mexico.  A  Cap¬ 
tain  Cordova  (kor'do-va)  had  sailed  close  to  the 
coast  of  that  country  two  years  before,  and  had  seen 
large  buildings  and  other  signs  of  a  very  rich  people. 

The  fact  is  that  the  ruling  tribes  of  Mexico  had 
a  much  higher  civilization  than  the  Germans  had 
when  they  broke  up  the  Roman  Empire. 

Cortes  conquered  Mexico.  Cortes  landed  in  Mexico 
with  five  hundred  soldiers  and  sixteen  war  horses. 
He  had  ten  small  cannon.  A  dozen  of  his  men  car¬ 
ried  guns,  great  wide-mouthed  blunderbusses,  loaded 
with  lumps  of  lead  and  pieces  of  iron.  The  rest  of  the 
soldiers  were  armed  with  swords,  lances,  battle  axes, 
and  clubs.  All  wore  armor,  and  the  horses  too  were 
covered  with  armor  to  protect  them  from  the  spears 
and  arrows  of  the  Indians. 

Cortes  and  his  men  first  landed  in  the  country  of 
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the  Tabasco  Indians  (ta-bas'ko)  and  fought  a  fierce 
battle.  The  Indians  were  brave,  but  their  spears  and 
arrows  broke  on  the  armor  of  the  Spaniards  and  did 
no  harm,  while  the  white  men  cut  the  Indians  down 
by  hundreds.  Then  the  horses  came.  These  were  the 
first  horses  ever  seen  in  Mexico.  The  Indians  thought 
that  the  riders  were  a  part  of  the  horses,  and  what 
strange,  terrible  creatures  they  were!  The  Indians 
could  stand  the  noise  of  the  blunderbusses.  They  could 
even  face  the  cannon,  spouting  smoke  and  fire  and 
iron  balls.  But  the  horses  were  too  much !  The  Indians 
broke  and  fled  in  terror. 

Cortes  stopped  next  where  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz 
(va'ra  kroos')  now  stands,  and  there  he  had  news  of 
Montezuma  (mon-te-zdo'ma),  the  ruler  of  the  Aztecs 
(az'teks).  The  Aztecs  lived  in  the  center  of  Mexico, 
in  a  green  valley  surrounded  by  high  mountains. 
They  had  made  slaves  of  the  other  Indians  around 
them.  They  forced  them  to  pay  taxes  and  to  give 
up  their  sons  and  daughters  to  be  killed  in  the  tem¬ 
ples  as  gifts  to  the  Aztec  gods. 

When  Cortes  told  these  other  Indians  that  he 
would  free  them  from  their  cruel  masters,  they  be¬ 
came  his  friends.  They  accepted  the  king  of  Spain 
as  their  ruler.  They  gave  up  their  gods,  and  said 
that  they  would  become  Christians. 

Then  Montezuma  began  to  hear  of  the  Spaniards. 
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In  Mexico,  Cortes  discovered  a  rich  people,  the  Aztec  In¬ 
dians,  whose  capital  was  where  Mexico  City  is  now. 


The  Aztecs  could  not  write,  but  they  could  tell  a 
story  with  pictures.  Montezuma’s  men  sent  picture- 
letters,  telling  him  what  they  had  seen.  They  said 
that  the  Spaniards  came  from  the  east,  floating  on 
the  sea  in  strange-looking  houses  with  great  white 
wings.  Their  faces  were  white,  and  they  had  long, 
bushy  beards.  Some  of  them  rode  dreadful  four¬ 
legged  beasts,  which  trampled  and  crushed  the  poor 
Indians  hy  dozens.  The  Aztecs  went  to  their  ruler, 
Montezuma,  and  asked  him  what  they  should  do. 

Montezuma  did  not  know  what  to  do.  He  did  not 
want  to  make  the  strangers  angry.  They  might  be 
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gods.  There  was  an  old,  old  story  that  once  upon 
a  time  the  Aztecs  had  had  a  “Fair  God.”  He  had 
gone  away,  promising  to  return.  “Perhaps,”  said 
Montezuma  to  himself,  “these  are  his  children.”  He 
did  not  want  to  fight  them  if  they  were  gods,  but  he 
did  not  want  them  to  come  to  his  country.  He  did 
not  want  to  see  those  terrible  horses. 

So  he  tried  to  buy  off  the  Spaniards.  He  sent 
Cortes  wonderful  presents — a  great  wheel  made  of 
gold,  as  big  as  a  cartwheel,  and  a  wheel  of  silver 
that  was  even  larger.  Besides  these,  he  sent  twenty 
gold  ducks  beautifully  made,  and  other  pieces  of 
gold  in  the  shape  of  dogs,  tigers,  lions,  and  monkeys. 
He  also  sent  many  pieces  of  fine  cotton  cloth  and 
cloaks  made  of  feathers.  He  hoped  that  Cortes 
would  accept  these  presents  and  go,  but  he  had  really 
done  the  very  thing  that  would  make  the  Spaniards 
stay.  They  had  no  notion  of  leaving  a  country  whose 
ruler  could  give  such  presents. 

With  his  own  soldiers  and  some  of  his  new  Indian 
friends,  Cortes  began  the  march  to  the  rich  country 
of  the  Aztecs.  Twice  Montezuma  sent  handsome 
presents  and  begged  him  to  turn  back,  but  Cortes 
kept  on.  Then  Montezuma  set  a  trap  for  the  Span¬ 
iards,  intending  to  kill  them  all ;  but  a  friendly  Indian 
woman  warned  Cortes,  and  they  escaped. 

At  last  the  Spaniards  came  to  a  large  city,  built  on 
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some  islands  in  the  midst  of  a  lake.  There  were 
great  stone  buildings  and  many  fine  bridges,  and 
canals  instead  of  streets  ran  between  the  houses. 
It  was  there  that  Montezuma  lived.  His  palace  was 
large  enough  to  give  shelter  to  all  of  Cortes’  army. 

Montezuma  pretended  that  he  was  glad  to  see  the 
Spaniards.  He  took  them  into  the  city  and  gave 
them  houses  and  servants.  He  showed  them  his 
treasure  room,  filled  with  gold  and  silver  that  he  had 
received  from  his  father.  “This  is  all  yours,”  he  said, 
“I  want  you  to  take  it  for  your  king  and  for  your¬ 
selves.”  He  sent  orders  to  his  chiefs,  telling  them 
to  send  him  all  the  gold  that  they  had,  and  he  gave 
that  also  to  the  Spaniards. 

Everything  went  well  for  awhile,  and  then  trouble 
began.  The  Spaniards  believed  that  the  Aztecs  were 
secretly  preparing  to  attack  them;  so  they  seized 
Montezuma  and  made  him  a  prisoner  in  the  palace 
that  he  had  given  to  the  Spaniards.  They  told  him 
that  they  would  kill  him  if  the  Aztecs  attacked  them. 

Then  Cortes  had  to  leave  the  city  for  a  few  days. 
While  he  was  away,  some  of  his  men  killed  some 
Indians  who  had  gone  to  a  temple  to  pray  to  their 
gods.  This  cruel  act  of  the  Spaniards  started  war. 

When  Cortes  returned,  a  battle  was  going  on. 
Thousands  of  the  Aztecs  were  swarming  around  the 
Spaniards,  throwing  rocks  from  their  slings,  shoot- 
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ing  arrows,  and  hurling  their  sharp,  stone-tipped 
lances  which  cut  like  knives.  Montezuma  was  killed 
by  a  rock  thrown  by  one  of  his  own  men.  Many  of 
the  Spaniards  were  killed. 

Cortes  saw  that  they  must  leave  the  city  or  all  of 
them  would  be  killed.  But  the  Aztecs  had  already 
begun  to  destroy  the  bridges,  and  at  every  canal 
there  was  a  desperate  fight  before  the  Spaniards 
could  get  across.  Finally  about  half  of  them  reached 
solid  ground  beyond  the  lake.  All  the  others  were 
killed  or  drowned. 

Before  starting  to  leave  the  city,  the  Spaniards 
had  loaded  Montezuma’s  treasure  on  horses  and  on 
the  backs  of  Indian  slaves.  But  the  horses  and  slaves 
were  drowned,  and  none  of  the  treasure  was  saved 
except  a  little  gold  and  jewelry  that  the  men  had 
in  their  pockets. 

The  Spaniards  were  so  tired  that  they  could 
hardly  walk  or  lift  their  arms.  If  the  Aztecs  had 
followed  them,  the  Spaniards  could  not  have  carried 
on  the  battle.  But,  fortunately  for  them,  the  Aztecs 
did  not  follow. 

After  a  short  rest  Cortes  gave  the  order  to  return 
to  the  seacoast.  Perhaps,  he  thought,  the  Indians 
who  had  been  his  friends  would  now  turn  against 
him.  He  could  only  hope  for  the  best. 

And  Cortes  had  good  luck.  The  Indians  remained 
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friendly.  They  gave  him  food  for  his  men  and  said 
that  they  would  help  him.  Best  of  all,  some  soldiers 
who  had  just  come  from  Cuba  said  that  they  would 
join  him.  Then  Cortes  decided  to  march  again 
against  the  Aztecs. 

When  he  again  reached  the  lake,  Cortes  built  thir¬ 
teen  ships  to  fight  the  Aztecs  on  the  water.  During 
the  battle  thousands  of  the  Aztec  warriors  were 
killed ;  their  war  chief  was  captured ;  their  city  was 
almost  destroyed.  The  battle  lasted  more  than  a 
week.  Then  the  Aztecs  surrendered  and  made  peace 
with  Cortes. 

Mexico  became  a  Spanish  treasure  house.  Cortes 
was  now  master  of  Mexico.  He  set  the  Indians  to 
work  in  Montezuma’s  mines,  and  Mexico  became  a 
treasure  house  for  Spain.  For  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  Mexico  poured  gold  and  silver  into  Spain 
by  the  shipload.  Spain  became  the  richest  country 
in  Europe,  and  all  the  other  countries  began  to  try 
to  get  a  share  of  the  New  World  so  that  they  also 
could  become  rich. 

The  Work  of  the  Missionaries  and  Colonists  in  Mexico 

Many  Spaniards  went  to  live  in  Mexico.  The  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  sent  a  great  number  of  priests  there  to 
teach  the  Indians  the  Christian  religion,  and  they 
built  beautiful  churches  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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The  priests  set  up  schools  and  taught  the  Indians 
reading  and  writing  and  singing.  The  first  printing 
press  and  the  oldest  university  in  North  America 
were  set  up  in  Mexico  City. 

The  great  cathedral,  the  head  church  in  Mexico, 
was  built  on  the  spot  where  the  Aztec  temple  had 
stood.  Mexico  City  grew  up  around  the  cathedral, 
in  the  place  where  Montezuma’s  city  had  been.  It 
is  still  the  capital  of  Mexico,  the  place  from  which 
the  Mexican  government  is  carried  on. 

Most  of  the  colonists  who  went  to  Mexico  were 
miners,  soldiers,  and  sugar  planters.  They  went  to 
the  new  country  to  seek  their  fortunes.  Many  of 
them  became  very  rich,  and  Mexico  City  became  a 
splendid  capital. 


Pizarro’s  Conquest  of  the  Golden  Land  of  Peru 

Pizarro  came  to  America  as  a  soldier.  Pizarro 
grew  up  in  Spain  in  the  same  part  of  the  country 
where  Cortes  and  Balboa  were  born.  As  a  boy  he 
herded  pigs  to  make  a  little  money  to  help  his 
mother,  who  was  very  poor.  He  did  not  go  to  school 
because  he  had  to  work,  and  he  never  learned  to 
read  and  write.  He  did  not  know  even  how  to  write 
his  name. 

When  Pizarro  was  a  young  man,  he  went  to  the 
New  World  as  a  soldier.  He  was  with  Balboa  when 
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the  Indian  chief  told  Balboa  about  the  ocean  beyond 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  about  the  land  of  gold 
far  away  toward  the  south. 

Pizarro  endured  hardships  in  his  search  for  Peru. 
After  Balboa  was  put  to  death  by  the  governor  of 
Panama,  Pizarro  kept  thinking  about  that  rich 
country  to  the  south.  Why  shouldn't  he  find  that 
country  and  conquer  it? 

The  governor  gave  him  a  few  soldiers  and  let  him 
take  one  of  the  ships  that  Balboa  had  built.  And 
Pizarro  sailed  away  on  his  great  adventure. 

But  the  distance  was  too  great,  and  he  had  to 
return  to  Panama  for  food.  The  governor  refused 
to  give  him  more  food,  but  Pizarro  found  two 
friends,  one  of  them  a  priest.  They  helped  him  to 
buy  food  and  to  hire  soldiers,  and  he  sailed  again. 

This  time  Pizarro  got  more  than  half  way  to  Peru, 
the  golden  land  in  the  south,  and  then  again  his  food 
gave  out.  He  landed  on  an  island  and  sent  the  ship 
back  to  Panama  for  more  supplies. 

Some  of  the  men  did  not  want  to  stay  on  the 
island.  They  were  tired  of  the  work  and  the  danger. 
It  rained  much  of  the  time,  and  mosquitoes  made 
them  miserable.  They  wanted  to  go  back  to  Panama ; 
so  when  the  ship  returned  for  more  food,  they  sent  a 
secret  message  to  the  governor.  They  sent  the  gov¬ 
ernor's  wife  a  ball  of  cotton  thread  that  they  had 
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received  from  some  Indians,  and  in  it  they  hid  a  note 
asking  the  governor  to  send  for  them. 

When  the  governor  read  the  note,  he  was  very 
angry  with  Pizarro  and  sent  a  ship  to  the  island  to 
bring  the  men  away.  If  any  of  the  men  did  not  want 
to  come,  said  the  governor,  they  could  stay  there  and 
starve. 

When  the  ship  arrived  at  the  island  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  told  the  men  what  the  governor  had  said,  there 
was  loud  rejoicing.  In  a  great  hurry  the  men  began 
to  pack  up  their  things  and  go  on  board  the  ship. 
Pizarro  knew  that  he  would  never  get  another 
chance  to  search  for  Peru  if  all  the  men  left  him. 
But  if  he  could  get  some  of  them  to  stay  with  him 
on  the  island,  the  governor  might  send  another  ship, 
and  he  might  be  able  to  go  on.  So  he  made  the  men 
a  speech,  telling  his  plan  boldly. 

He  drew  a  line  on  the  ground  and  said:  “If  you 
will  cross  this  line  and  stay  with  me,  I  promise  you 
hard  work,  hunger,  thirst,  wounds,  sickness,  and 
danger.  Let  those  who  are  brave  enough  cross  the 
line.  Perhaps  I  shall  lead  them  to  great  riches  and 
fame.  Or  perhaps  I  shall  lead  them  to  death.” 

Fewer  than  twenty  men  crossed  the  line.  The 
others  hurried  on  board  the  ship  and  went  back  to 
Panama,  leaving  Pizarro’s  little  band. 

Four  months  passed,  and  another  ship  came  to  the 
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On  the  map,  page  245,  find  the  land  Pizarro  discovered. 

island.  Pizarro’s  friends  had  persuaded  the  gover¬ 
nor  to  send  it.  But  Pizarro  was  not  yet  ready  to 
give  up,  to  return  to  Panama,  and  to  say  that  he  had 
failed.  He  took  this  ship  and  sailed  farther  and 
farther  south,  until  at  last  he  came  to  a  country 
where  he  saw  green  fields  and  well-built  stone 
houses.  This,  he  thought,  must  surely  be  Peru.  And 
it  was. 

He  sent  a  man  to  a  town  some  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  this  man  came  back  with  such  tales  of  the  riches 
that  he  had  seen  that  Pizarro  did  not  believe  him. 
He  sent  another  man,  a  man  whom  he  could  trust 
to  see  everything  and  to  tell  the  truth  about  it. 
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This  second  messenger  came  back  and  said  that  all 
the  stories  that  they  had  heard  about  the  richness  of 
the  country  were  true.  The  gold  and  silver  were 
there. 

Then  Pizarro  was  ready  to  go  back.  He  needed 
more  soldiers  to  conquer  the  country,  and  the  story 
that  he  could  tell  would  make  men  glad  to  follow 
him.  He  sailed  straight  to  Panama,  and  then  across 
the  ocean  to  see  the  king  of  Spain. 

The  king  made  Pizarro  a  noble.  It  was  plain  that 
this  poor  soldier,  who  had  herded  pigs  in  his  youth 
and  who  could  not  write  his  name,  was  a  very  great 
leader.  The  king  made  Pizarro  governor  of  Peru, 
and  told  him  to  take  the  soldiers  that  he  needed  and 
conquer  the  country. 

Pizarro  conquered  Peru.  As  soon  as  he  could  get 
there,  Pizarro  was  back  in  Peru  with  about  two 
hundred  soldiers.  There  was  some  fighting,  but  not 
so  much  as  Cortes  had  had  in  Mexico.  The  Span¬ 
iards  captured  the  ruler  of  the  country.  His  people 
called  him  the  Inca,  which  means  the  great  chief  or 
king. 

One  day  the  Inca  said  to  Pizarro:  “If  you  will 
promise  to  set  me  free,  I  will  fill  this  room  with 
gold  as  high  up  as  I  can  reach  with  my  hands.” 

The  Spaniards  were  astonished.  The  Inca  was  a 
tall  man,  and  the  room  was  as  large  as  a  schoolroom, 
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about  twenty-two  feet  long  and  sixteen  feet  wide. 
They  had  never  dreamed  that  there  could  be  so  much 
gold  anywhere. 

The  Inca  did  as  he  had  promised. 

Then,  before  Pizarro  could  release  the  poor  In¬ 
dian,  some  of  the  soldiers  killed  him.  They  were 
afraid  that  he  would  lead  an  army  against  them  and 
kill  them  all. 

Pizarro  was  a  strong  governor.  He  made  the  In¬ 
dians  stop  fighting  among  themselves,  and  he  did 
what  he  could  to  keep  his  own  men  from  treating 
them  badly.  He  sent  missionaries  who  taught  them 
the  Christian  religion.  In  a  little  while  there  were 
nearly  as  many  fine  churches  in  Peru  as  there  were 
in  Mexico. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Pizarro  set  the  Indians 
to  work  in  the  mines.  The  gold  and  silver  metal  that 
they  took  out  of  the  mines  was  melted  and  made  into 
bricks  and  bars,  loaded  on  ships,  and  carried  to 
Panama.  There  it  was  unloaded,  and  Indian  slaves 
carried  it  on  their  backs  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  to  a  town  called  Puerto  Bello  (pwer'tb 
bel'yo).  Here  it  was  again  loaded  on  the  king's 
treasure  ships  and  carried  to  Spain. 

Peru  was  one  of  Spain's  treasure  houses  in  the 
New  World;  Mexico  was  the  other. 

The  success  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro  caused  other 
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explorers  to  hunt  for  treasure  in  the  southern  parts 
of  our  own  country.  In  a  small  way,  the  work  that 
they  did  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  our  country. 

Visiting  Spain’s  Treasure  Houses 

1.  Tell  why  Mexico  and  Peru  could  be  called 
Spain’s  treasure  houses? 

2.  What  part  of  Cortes’  army  frightened  the  In¬ 
dians  most?  Why  were  they  afraid? 

3.  How  did  Montezuma  welcome  Cortes? 

4.  How  did  the  Spaniards  get  the  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  to  ship  back  to  Spain? 

5.  Which  was  the  better  governor,  Cortes  or 
Pizarro?  Explain  your  answer. 

6.  What  did  the  Spaniards  do  for  America? 

More  About  Spain’s  Treasure  Houses 

1.  Often  the  Spaniards  did  not  find  gold.  Read 
some  of  the  stories  given  below  to  see  what  else  the 
Spaniards  found  that  was  valuable. 

Adams,  R.  G.,  The  Gateway  to  American  History, 
pp.  63-67. 

Long,  John  A.,  Early  Settlement  in  America  (Row, 
Peterson  and  Company),  pp.  389-405. 

Winterburn,  R.  V.,  The  Spanish  in  the  Southwest 
(American  Book  Company). 

2.  On  your  outline  map  of  the  world,  show  Mexi¬ 
co,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico  City,  and  Peru. 
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3.  Show  the  routes  that  would  be  used  by  the 
Spaniards  to  carry  the  gold  and  silver  from  Peru 
and  Mexico  to  Spain. 

4.  The  library  has  many  stories  about  Pizarro 
and  Cortes.  See  if  you  can  find  some  of  the  stories 
listed  below. 

Lucia,  Rose,  Stories  of  American  Explorers  (Amer¬ 
ican  Book  Company),  pp.  28-112. 

Evans,  L.  B.,  America  First  (Milton  Bradley  Com¬ 
pany),  pp.  10-15. 

Shaw,  E.  R.,  Discoverers  and  Explorers  (American 
Book  Company),  pp.  78-84. 

Hutchinson,  F.  W.,  Men  Who  Found  America ,  pp. 
77-97. 

Coffman,  R.,  Our  America ,  pp.  65-77. 

Field,  Walter  T.,  Finding  the  New  World ,  pp.  151- 
193. 


Outline  of  Chapter  XIV 

XIV.  The  Spaniards  on  Our  Own  Country 

A.  How  Ponce  de  Leon  Discovered  Florida 

B.  The  Story  of  the  First  White  Men  in  Texas 

C.  How  Hernando  De  Soto  Explored  the 
Mississippi  Valley 

D.  How  Francisco  Coronado  Explored  the 
Southwest 

E.  How  Spanish  America  Was  Founded 

CHAPTER  XIV 

The  Spaniards  in  Our  Own  Country 

How  Ponce  de  Leon  Discovered  Florida 

When  Columbus  came  back  to  the  New  World  on 
his  second  voyage  in  1493,  he  had  in  his  company  a 
noble  Spaniard  named  Ponce  de  Leon  (pon'  tha  da 
la-on').  Columbus  discovered  the  island  of  Puerto 
Rico  on  this  voyage,  and  De  Leon  helped  to  conquer 
the  Indians  who  were  living  there. 

De  Leon  had  a  fierce  dog  that  he  taught  to  fight 
the  Indians.  There  is  an  old  story  which  says  that 
the  Indians  were  more  afraid  of  this  dog  than  they 
were  of  ten  soldiers.  The  story  says  that  when  the 
Spaniards  divided  the  gold  and  the  other  things  that 
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they  took  from  the  Indians,  they  allowed  the  dog  a 
man’s  share  of  everything  and  gave  it  to  his  master. 

Many  years  passed,  and  the  king  made  Ponce  de 
Leon  governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  There  he  heard  from 
the  Indians  about  an  island  toward  the  north  which 
no  Spaniard  had  ever  seen.  They  said  that  its  mines 
were  the  richest  in  the  world.  And  “more  wonder¬ 
ful  still,”  said  this  Indian  tale,  “there  is  a  river  there, 
flowing  from  a  magic  spring,  and  people  who  bathe 
in  its  sparkling  waters  never  grow  old !” 

Do  you  wonder  that  Ponce  de  Leon  wanted  to  find 
that  island? 

In  1513,  the  same  year  that  Balboa  discovered  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  De  Leon  fitted  out  three  ships  and 
sailed  away  toward  the  north.  On  Easter  Sunday  he 
came  to  the  most  beautiful  land  that  he  had  ever 
seen.  The  earth  seemed  covered  with  flowers,  and 
great  trees  grew  close  to  the  water’s  edge.  He  called 
it  Florida,  the  “Land  of  Flowers.” 

If  you  will  look  at  the  map  on  page  333  and  find 
the  city  of  St.  Augustine,  in  northern  Florida  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  you  will  see  about  where  Ponce  de 
Leon  landed.  Was  it  an  island,  he  asked  himself; 
were  the  mines  and  the  fountain  there? 

He  next  sailed  southward  along  the  east  coast  of 
Florida,  sailed  round  the  tip,  and  then  northward  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  half  way  up  the  peninsula.  Wher- 
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ever  he  saw  a  good  place  to  stop,  he  would  anchor  the 
ships  and  go  ashore  to  talk  to  the  Indians.  He  would 
show  them  a  ring  or  a  chain  and  ask  them  if  they 
knew  where  he  could  find  gold.  They  understood  his 
questions  about  gold,  but  they  did  not  know  what  he 
was  talking  about  when  he  tried  to  ask  them  about 
the  Fountain  of  Youth. 

At  one  place  the  Indians  said,  “Yes,  we  know 
where  there  is  gold.  Come  with  us,  and  we  will  show 
you.”  But  they  only  led  the  Spaniards  into  a  trap. 
They  wanted  to  get  the  soldiers  out  of  the  way  so 
that  they  could  capture  the  ships. 

Though  De  Leon  saved  his  ships,  some  of  his  men 
were  wounded  by  Indian  arrows.  Some  were  sick, 
and  all  were  worn  out  by  the  long  voyage;  so  he 
decided  to  go  home.  He  did  not  doubt,  however,  that 
there  was  gold  in  Florida;  perhaps  even  the  Foun¬ 
tain  of  Youth  was  there.  Later  he  would  return  and 
see  if  he  could  find  it. 

Eight  years  passed  before  De  Leon  came  again  to 
Florida.  He  landed  at  the  place  where  the  Indians 
had  told  him  about  the  gold  mines.  But  before  he 
could  begin  the  search  for  gold,  he  was  attacked  by 
the  Indians  and  was  so  badly  wounded  by  an  arrow 
that  he  died. 

De  Leon  found  no  gold  in  Florida,  nor  did  he  find 
the  magic  fountain  that  he  hoped  would  make  him 
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Ponce  de  Leon  explored  the  coast  of  Florida,  which  was  to 
become  part  of  the  United  States. 


young.  He  did  help  his  country  to  get  possession 
of  Florida,  and  Spain  held  that  beautiful  “Land  of 
Flowers”  for  nearly  three  hundred  years. 


The  Story  of  the  First  White  Men  in  Texas 

Cabeza  de  Yaca  followed  Ponce  de  Leon  to  Flor¬ 
ida.  Here  is  the  story  of  the  first  white  man  who 
ever  lived  in  Texas:  “My  name  is  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
(ka-ba'tha  da  va'ka).  In  the  language  of  Spain  it 
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means  head  of  a  cow.  Perhaps  you  think  that  a 
strange  name  for  a  man,  hut  I  do  not  care  to  talk 
about  my  name.  It  is  the  name  of  a  noble  family  in 
Spain,  and  it  is  good  enough  for  me. 

“I  wish  to  tell  you  the  story  of  what  happened  to 
me  and  some  of  my  friends  in  the  New  World,  that 
country  that  Don  Christopher  Columbus  discovered 
for  Queen  Isabella  about  the  time  that  I  was  born. 

“I  went  to  the  New  World  with  Don  Panfilo  de 
Narvaez  (pan'fe-lo  da  nar-va'ath).  When  Don  Pan- 
filo  heard  that  Don  Ponce  de  Leon  was  dead  and 
could  do  no  more  in  Florida,  he  asked  the  king  to 
give  the  land  to  him.  He  said  that  he  was  sure  there 
were  treasures  there  even  richer  than  those  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  he  believed  that  he  could  find  them.  The 
king  graciously  gave  him  the  land  and  allowed  him 
to  raise  an  army  to  explore  and  conquer  it.” 

The  explorers  lost  their  boats.  “We  landed  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  horses  at  the  place  where  Don  Ponce  de 
Leon  had  fought  his  last  battle  with  the  Indians. 
Our  captain,  Don  Panfilo,  sent  the  ships  northward 
to  wait  for  us  in  a  bay  that  he  knew  about. 

“The  very  first  day  we  found  in  an  Indian  village 
a  little  piece  of  gold,  and  it  made  our  hearts  beat 
fast  with  hope.  ‘Perhaps  on  the  morrow  or  the  day 
after,’  we  said  to  ourselves,  ‘we  shall  find  the  mine 
from  which  it  came.’ 
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“But  we  did  not  find  the  mine  or  anything  else  of 
value.  We  marched  through  endless  forests.  Our 
food  gave  out,  and  we  lived  on  young  palm-tree 
sprouts  and  corn  that  we  found  in  deserted  Indian 
villages.  Our  armor  bore  us  down.  The  hot  sun  shin¬ 
ing  on  it  baked  us  like  potatoes  in  an  oven,  but  we 
dared  not  take  it  off  for  fear  of  Indian  arrows. 

“At  last  we  arrived  at  the  bay  where  the  captain 
had  told  the  ships  to  wait,  and  they  were  not  there ! 
At  first  we  were  almost  crazy  with  grief  and  fear. 
We  were  tired  of  that  land  of  Florida.  We  wanted 
to  go  home.  The  ships  were  our  only  way  to  get  out 
of  that  miserable  land,  and  now  the  ships  were  gone ! 
What  should  we  do?” 

The  men  built  boats  to  escape  from  Florida.  “None 
of  us  knew  how  to  build  boats.  There  was  only  one 
carpenter  among  us.  We  had  no  tools,  no  nails,  no 
blacksmith's  forge,  no  sails,  nothing  to  make  boats 
of.  But  we  must  have  boats  or  die  in  that  land ;  so 
we  set  to  work  to  make  them  as  best  we  could. 

“One  of  the  men  said  that  he  could  make  some 
bellows  out  of  wood  and  deerskins.  In  this  way  he 
started  to  make  a  forge.  The  rest  of  us  made  nails, 
saws,  axes,  and  other  tools  from  the  stirrups,  spurs, 
and  such  other  iron  things  as  we  had. 

“For  food  we  decided  that  every  third  day  a  horse 
should  be  killed  and  divided  among  those  working  on 
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the  boats.  We  commenced  the  boats  on  the  fourth 
of  August  and  worked  so  hard  that  we  finished  five 
boats,  each  thirty-three  feet  long.  We  filled  the 
cracks  with  the  bark  of  palm  trees  and  smeared 
them  with  resin  from  the  pines.  From  the  bark  of 
the  palms  and  the  manes  and  tails  of  the  horses  we 
made  ropes;  from  our  shirts  we  made  sails;  and 
from  the  cedar  trees  growing  there  we  made  oars. 
We  took  the  skin  off  whole  from  the  legs  of  the 
horses.  We  tanned  these  skins  and  made  bags  of 
them  for  carrying  water. 

“We  called  the  bay  where  we  built  the  boats  the 
Bay  of  Horses,  because  it  was  there  that  we  killed 
and  ate  the  horses.” 

Life  among  the  Texas  Indians  was  filled  with  hard¬ 
ships.  “About  six  weeks  after  we  took  to  the  boats, 
we  were  wrecked  on  an  island,  which  we  named  the 
Island  of  Misfortune.  The  ground  was  pawed  up  as 
if  cattle  had  been  trampling  it,  and  we  thought  that 
Christian  people  must  live  there.  But  we  were  mis¬ 
taken  ;  there  were  only  Indians. 

“I  had  to  stay  with  these  Indians  for  more  than 
a  year.  They  made  a  slave  of  me,  and  my  life  was 
very  miserable.  They  made  me  dig  roots  that  grew 
under  the  water.  My  fingers  became  so  sore  from 
this  work  that  they  would  bleed  if  even  a  straw 
touched  them. 
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“Finally  I  escaped  from  the  island  and  went  to 
live  with  the  Indians  on  the  mainland.  These  Indians 
treated  me  well.  I  became  a  peddler,  going  from  one 
tribe  to  another,  buying  and  selling  things. 

“My  principal  wares  were  roots  for  eating,  shells 
used  for  knives,  and  fruit  like  a  bean,  which  they 
value  very  highly.  Such  were  the  things  I  carried 
into  the  country.  In  return  I  got  skins,  paint  with 
which  they  color  their  faces,  hard  reeds  of  which 
they  make  arrows,  flint  for  the  arrow  heads,  and 
tassels  of  deer’s  hair. 

“The  happiest  time  of  the  year  for  these  Indians 
is  the  season  of  eating  prickly  pears,  for  then  they 
are  hungry  no  longer.  They  eat  day  and  night,  and 
pass  all  the  time  in  dancing.  They  squeeze  out  the 
juice  of  the  pears,  open  them,  and  set  them  to  dry. 
When  dry,  the  pears  are  packed  in  baskets  like  figs. 
The  peel  is  beaten  to  powder  and  eaten. 

“Buffaloes  come  as  far  as  the  seacoast  from  a 
northerly  direction.  Three  times  I  have  seen  them 
and  eaten  of  their  meat.  I  think  they  are  about  the 
size  of  cattle  in  Spain.  They  have  small  horns.  Their 
hair  is  very  long  and  kinky  like  wool.  Some  are 
brown,  others  black.  Of  the  skins  of  those  not  full 
grown  the  Indians  make  blankets,  and  of  the  skins 
of  the  larger  ones  they  make  shoes  and  shields. 

“My  main  reason  for  going  about  in  this  peddling 
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business  was  to  find  out  how  to  get  away.  The  hard¬ 
ships  that  I  endured  while  engaged  in  it  would  take 
long  to  tell.  Often  misfortunes  overtook  me  when  I 
was  alone  and  in  the  wilderness,  but  by  the  great 
mercy  of  God  I  came  forth  from  them  all. 

“I  was  in  that  country  nearly  six  years,  alone 
among  the  Indians,  and  naked  like  them.” 

That  was  de  Vaca’s  story  of  his  shipwreck  and  of 
his  life  among  the  Indians  in  Texas. 

In  going  from  one  tribe  to  another,  he  found  some 
of  his  old  companions  living  with  other  Indians.  He 
persuaded  three  of  them  to  run  away  with  him. 
After  great  suffering  and  many  curious  adventures, 
they  finally  reached  a  Spanish  town  in  Mexico.  From 
there  Cabeza  de  Vaca  returned  to  Spain. 

Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  unfortunate  companions 
were  in  Texas  from  1528  until  1535.  They  were  the 
first  white  men  who  ever  lived  in  that  country.  A 
long  time  afterward  other  Spaniards  went  to  Texas 
from  Mexico  and  built  forts  and  churches  and  taught 
the  Indians  the  Christian  religion. 

Spain  owned  Texas,  as  it  owned  Florida,  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years. 


How  Hernando  de  Soto  Explored  the  Mississippi  Valley 

Captain  De  Soto  hunted  for  a  “Rich  Kingdom.” 

Hernando  de  Soto  (er-nan'tho  da  so'to)  made  a  great 
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fortune  with  Pizarro  in  Peru.  His  share  of  the 
Inca's  treasure  was  many  thousands  of  dollars.  After 
his  work  in  Peru  was  done,  he  returned  to  Spain  and 
asked  the  king  to  let  him  conquer  Florida.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  were  even  greater  treasures  there 
than  Pizarro  had  found  in  Peru. 

De  Soto  landed  in  Florida  in  the  summer  of  1539 
with  five  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  two  hundred 
horses.  A  few  days  later  he  wrote  a  letter  to  some  of 
his  friends  in  Cuba  and  told  them  about  a  piece  of 
good  luck  that  had  befallen  him. 

“I  arrived  here  last  Sunday  and  heard  soon  after 
my  arrival  that  an  Indian  chief  some  distance  from 
here  had  a  Christian  slave,  a  Spaniard.  I  sent  one 
of  my  officers  with  eighty  soldiers  to  try  to  get  him. 
He  found  the  man  a  day's  journey  from  this  place 
with  eight  or  ten  Indians,  whom  he  captured.  We 
rejoiced  no  little  over  this  man  because  he  speaks 
the  Indian  language.  He  had  forgotten  his  own  lan¬ 
guage,  but  he  soon  remembered  it  again  when  he 
heard  us  talking.  Through  this  man  we  can  now  talk 
to  the  Indians,  instead  of  making  signs  to  them. 

“We  have  found  fields  of  corn,  beans,  and  pump¬ 
kins,  with  other  fruits  and  good  things.  There  is 
enough  food  here  to  feed  a  large  army. 

“I  have  just  been  talking  to  an  Indian  chief  who 
came  to  see  me.  He  says  that  there  is  a  large  town 
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north  of  here,  called  Ocale  (o-ka'le).  There,  he  says, 
they  have  a  great  plenty  of  food — chickens,  a  great 
many  turkeys  kept  in  pens,  and  herds  of  tame  deer. 
He  declares  that  the  people  are  very  wealthy,  having 
much  gold  and  silver  and  many  pearls. 

“May  it  please  God  that  this  may  be  so,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  nothing  of  what  these  Indians  say  except  what 
I  see  with  my  own  eyes.” 

“Beyond  Ocale,”  said  the  Indians,  “there  is  a  land 
where  it  is  always  summer.  And  there  is  so  much 
gold  there  that  the  warriors  going  into  a  battle  wear 
golden  hats  like  the  steel  helmets  of  the  Spaniards.” 

De  Soto  set  out  for  Ocale.  His  horses  and  men 
struggled  through  swamps  and  tangled  thickets 
until  they  were  too  tired  to  put  one  foot  before 
another.  But  when  they  came  to  Ocale,  it  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  poor  little  village  of  huts,  built  of  mud  and 
straw.  There  was  ripe  corn  in  the  fields,  which  the 
Spaniards  were  glad  enough  to  get,  for  they  were 
almost  starving.  But  there  was  no  gold. 

An  Indian  said,  however,  that  the  “Rich  King¬ 
dom”  was  farther  on,  and  farther  De  Soto  went.  He 
marched  through  Florida  and  through  what  are  now 
our  states  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  into  North 
Carolina.  Then  he  moved  into  the  country  which  is 
today  known  as  Tennessee  and  Alabama.  In  Ala¬ 
bama  the  Indians  burned  his  camp.  They  destroyed 
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De  Soto  discovered  the  great  Mississippi  River. 

all  the  food  and  three  hundred  pounds  of  pearls  that 
De  Soto  had  gathered. 

De  Soto  failed  to  find  the  “rich  kingdom.”  Still 
the  “Rich  Kingdom”  was  farther  on.  De  Soto  led  his 
men  into  Mississippi,  and  then  again  into  Tennessee. 
Not  far  from  the  present  city  of  Memphis  (mem'fis), 
he  came  to  the  banks  of  the  great  Mississippi  River, 
which  the  Indians  called  the  “Father  of  Waters.”  De 
Soto  thought  that  perhaps  the  “Rich  Kingdom”  was 
on  the  other  side.  So  his  men  built  boats  and  crossed 
to  the  west  bank  of  the  river. 
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They  wandered  through  what  is  now  Arkansas 
(ar'kan-so)  and  into  Missouri  and  Oklahoma.  Then 
they  came  back  to  the  Mississippi,  and  De  Soto  took 
to  his  bed,  a  sick  man.  He  knew  now  that  he  would 
never  find  the  “Rich  Kingdom.” 

He  sent  men  down  the  river  to  learn  how  far  it 
was  to  the  sea ;  he  wanted  to  go  home.  But  the  men 
came  back  and  said  they  could  not  find  the  sea ;  nor 
could  any  of  the  Indians  tell  them  how  far  it  was. 

De  Soto  died  before  he  could  return.  Then  De  Soto 
called  all  his  men  around  him  and  made  them  a  very 
sad  speech.  He  thanked  them  for  their  loyalty  and 
obedience  to  him,  and  asked  them  to  forgive  him  if 
he  had  ever  been  harsh  or  unkind  to  them.  He  said 
that  he  had  hoped  to  make  their  fortunes,  but  that 
he  had  succeeded  only  in  bringing  them  into  this 
wild  country  from  which  they  might  never  escape. 
The  next  day  he  died. 

The  new  leader,  a  man  named  Moscoso  (mos- 
ko'so),  did  not  want  the  Indians  to  know  that  De 
Soto  was  dead.  He  had  the  men  bury  the  great  cap¬ 
tain  at  night  in  the  Mississippi  River. 

An  Indian  chief  came  to  the  camp  and  asked  for 
De  Soto.  Moscoso  told  him  that  the  captain  had 
gone  up  into  the  skies  and  would  stay  there  for  a 
long  time. 

De  Soto’s  army  finally  reached  safety.  After  De 
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Soto  died,  Moscoso  had  the  men  build  seven  boats, 
like  those  that  the  Spaniards  had  built  at  the  Bay  of 
Horses  in  Florida.  Just  about  the  time  that  they 
were  finished,  the  river  fortunately  rose  and  floated 
them  off  the  land.  The  men  went  on  board,  and  the 
swift  current  carried  them  down  to  the  sea. 

Two  months  from  the  time  that  the  voyage  began, 
the  seven  boats  drew  in  toward  land  at  the  mouth  of 
a  river  in  northern  Mexico.  Some  Indians,  dressed 
in  Spanish  clothes,  said  that  there  was  a  town  of 
Spaniards  a  little  way  up  the  river. 

Then  the  men  knew  that  they  were  saved!  They 
leaped  on  shore,  kissed  the  ground,  and  “on  bended 
knees  with  their  hands  raised  above  their  heads,  and 
their  eyes  turned  toward  heaven,  they  gave  thanks 
to  God  for  saving  them.” 

When  they  arrived  at  the  town,  they  went  directly 
to  the  church — three  hundred  and  ten  men,  all 
dressed  in  deerskin.  They  prayed  and  gave  thanks 
for  their  great  good  fortune  in  being  able  to  return 
to  their  friends  and  dear  ones. 

Three  years  had  passed  since  they  had  followed 
De  Soto  into  the  tangled  thickets  of  Florida  in 
search  of  the  richest  kingdom  in  the  world ;  and  they 
had  nothing  to  show  for  their  hardships  but  the 
worn  suits  of  deerskin  in  which  they  stood.  But 
they  were  happy  and  grateful.  They  at  least  had 
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life,  while  two  hundred  of  their  less  fortunate  com¬ 
panions  had  died  on  that  terrible  march. 


How  Francisco  Coronado  Explored  the  Southwest 

Coronado  searched  for  the  seven  jeweled  cities. 

When  Cabeza  de  Vaca  reached  Mexico,  the  governor 
asked  him  if  he  had  seen  any  mines  of  silver  or  gold. 
He  replied  that  he  had  seen  nothing  but  wild,  bare 
land.  But  he  said  that  the  Indians  had  told  him  of 
seven  cities  in  the  north  so  rich  that  the  houses  were 
trimmed  with  precious  stones.  His  report  caused  the 
governor  to  send  Captain  Francisco  Coronado  (ko- 
ro-na'tho)  to  conquer  these  cities  about  which  such 
wonderful  tales  were  told. 

Captain  Coronado  made  careful  preparations  for 
his  march.  He  had  three  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers. 
Each  soldier  had  two  or  three  horses.  A  thousand 
Indian  servants  drove  five  hundred  cattle  and  five 
thousand  sheep  to  furnish  food  for  the  men.  These 
herds  were  the  first  cattle  to  graze  on  the  grassy 
plains  of  what  is  now  the  United  States. 

Coronado  marched  slowly  up  through  northern 
Mexico  into  what  is  now  Arizona,  and  then  eastward 
into  what  became  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  He  found 
no  jeweled  cities,  but  Indians  along  the  way  told 
him  of  a  wonderful  city  farther  on.  The  truth  is 
that  the  Spaniards  were  “eating  the  Indians  out  of 
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In  Arizona,  Coronado’s  men  discovered  the  beautiful  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River. 

house  and  home.”  The  poor  red  men  could  get  rid  of 
their  unwelcome  guests  only  by  telling  them  of  rich 
lands  far  away. 

One  of  the  men  who  was  with  Coronado  wrote  a 
book  when  he  returned  home.  In  it  he  told  about  the 
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Indians  and  some  of  the  tales  he  had  heard.  He  said : 

“Among  the  Indians  there  was  a  chief  whom  our 
men  called  Whiskers  because  he  wore  a  long  mous¬ 
tache.  He  was  a  tall,  well-built  young  fellow,  with 
a  fine  figure. 

“The  Indians  brought  presents  of  tanned  hides, 
shields,  and  head-pieces,  which  we  very  gladly  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  general  gave  them  in  return  some  glass 
dishes  and  little  bells,  which  they  prized  highly  be¬ 
cause  they  had  never  seen  such  things  before. 

“They  described  some  animals  which,  from  a  pic¬ 
ture  that  one  of  them  had  painted  on  his  skin,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  cows,  although  the  hair  was  woolly  and 
tangled. 

“There  was  an  Indian  there  whom  the  men  called 
the  Turk,  because  he  looked  like  a  Turk.  This  In¬ 
dian  said  that  in  his  country  there  was  a  river  five 
miles  wide  running  through  a  level  plain.  In  it  there 
were  fish  as  large  as  horses.  Upon  it  floated  many 
immense  boats  with  sails,  each  boat  having  more 
than  twenty  rowers  on  a  side.  The  captains  of  these 
boats  sat  under  awnings  at  the  rear  end,  and  on  the 
front  end  of  each  there  perched  a  great  golden  eagle. 

“The  ruler  of  the  country,  he  said,  took  his  after¬ 
noon  nap  under  a  large  tree  on  which  hung  a  great 
number  of  little  gold  bells  that  put  him  to  sleep  as 
they  swung  in  the  air.  He  said  also  that  in  his  coun- 
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try  everyone  had  dishes  made  of  silver,  and  that  the 
jugs  and  bowls  were  of  gold.” 

Coronado  searched  for  Quivira.  At  a  place  in  what 
is  now  New  Mexico,  the  Indians  told  of  a  great  and 
splendid  city  which  they  called  Quivira  (ke-ve'ra). 
They  had  never  seen  Quivira,  but  other  Indians  had 
told  them  of  it. 

So,  painfully  the  Spaniards  pressed  on  into  what 
are  today  the  states  of  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  hunt¬ 
ing  the  splendid  city. 

On  and  on  the  Spaniards  rode,  but  Quivira  was 
always  just  beyond.  It  was  like  a  will-o’-the-wisp 
or  the  foot  of  the  rainbow.  Coronado  could  never 
find  it,  no  matter  how  hard  he  tried. 

Finally  the  men  would  go  no  farther.  Their  clothes 
were  in  rags,  their  horses  were  worn  out,  and  their 
bodies  were  sore  from  bruises  and  wounds  given 
them  by  some  of  the  Indians  with  whom  they  fought. 

Sadly  Coronado  gave  the  order  to  return.  He 
believed  that  in  one  more  week,  in  one  more  day, 
perhaps,  if  he  could  have  gone  on,  he  might  have 
reached  Quivira.  In  his  long  journey  Coronado 
passed  through  parts  of  our  present  states  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas. 
Some  of  his  men  went  into  California.  Some  of  them 
discovered  the  Grand  Canyon  (kan'yun)  in  Arizona, 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  sights  in  our  country. 
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The  date  of  Coronado’s  journey  was  1540.  It  was 
twenty  years  after  Cortes  conquered  Mexico.  Pi- 
zarro  had  conquered  Peru  just  five  years  before. 
And  at  the  very  same  time  De  Soto  and  his  men  were 
painfully  hunting  for  their  “Rich  Kingdom”  in  the 
forests  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas. 

How  Spanish  America  Was  Founded 

Spanish  settlements  spread  to  our  country.  While 
daring  explorers  were  busy  on  land  and  sea,  other 
Spaniards  were  busy  in  other  ways.  Spanish  farm¬ 
ers  and  miners  were  moving  to  the  New  World,  and 
Spanish  priests  were  building  churches  and  trying 
to  teach  the  Indians  the  Spanish  language  and  the 
Christian  religion. 

The  islands  of  Cuba,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Puerto 
Rico  were  the  first  ports  of  the  New  World  to  re¬ 
ceive  settlers.  From  the  islands  colonists  went  to 
the  mainland.  Finally  Spain  got  possession  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  Central  America,  and  most  of  South  America. 
But  in  South  America,  Portugal  got  Brazil  (bra¬ 
zil'),  a  territory  nearly  as  large  as  the  United  States. 

The  Spaniards  worked  Indian  and  Negro  slaves 
on  the  plantations  and  raised  sugar  and  cotton, 
which  they  sold  in  Spain.  The  mines,  too,  were 
worked  by  slave  labor,  and  the  gold  and  silver  was 
sent  to  Spain  by  shiploads.  Large  cities  grew  up  in 
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Spanish  monks  built  missions  where  the  Indians  of  the  New 
World  learned  the  Spanish  language,  became  Catholic 
Christians,  and  were  taught  farming  and  cattle  raising. 


the  Spanish  colonies  before  our  own  country  began 
to  be  settled  by  white  men.  They  had  churches  and 
schools  and  even  universities  long  before  the  English 
colonists  arrived  at  Jamestown  and  Plymouth. 

The  Spaniards  spread  into  our  own  country,  too. 
In  1565  they  started  a  colony  at  St.  Augustine,  on 
the  coast  of  Florida.  It  is  the  oldest  city  in  the 
United  States.  In  1609  Spanish  soldiers  and  mission¬ 
aries  founded  Santa  Fe  (san'ta  fa'),  the  beautiful 
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old  town  that  is  now  the  capital  of  New  Mexico. 
More  than  a  hundred  years  later,  in  1718,  other 
Spaniards  laid  the  foundation  of  San  Antonio,  the 
oldest  city  in  Texas.  And  in  1776  they  began  the 
settlement  of  San  Francisco,  in  California.  They 
already  had  settlements  south  of  San  Francisco  at 
San  Diego  (san  de-a'go)  and  Monterey  (mon'te-ra'). 

Signs  of  early  Spanish  settlements  can  be  seen 
today.  Gold  and  silver  from  its  American  mines 
made  Spain  for  a  while  the  richest  and  strongest 
country  in  Europe.  Its  success  caused  other  nations 
to  desire  territory  in  the  New  World,  and  we  shall 
read  soon  how  France  and  England  and  Holland 
sent  explorers  and  colonists  to  America. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  map  (page  245),  you  can 
see  where  the  Spanish  did  their  work  in  America. 
In  all  of  the  territory  south  of  the  United  States, 
except  in  Brazil,  the  Spanish  language  is  taught  in 
the  schools  and  is  spoken  by  all  of  the  educated 
people.  Nearly  all  of  the  people  worship  God 
according  to  the  Catholic  religion.  These  are  the 
results  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 

In  our  own  country,  too,  there  are  still  standing 
beautiful  old  churches  built  by  the  Spanish  priests 
and  their  Indian  helpers.  The  Spanish  style  of  build¬ 
ing  is  still  common  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
United  States. 
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But  a  glance  at  the  maps  (pages  245  and  333) 
shows  you  the  most  lasting  effect  of  Spain’s  settle¬ 
ments  in  our  country.  Look  at  the  names  of  the 
cities  and  streams — St.  Augustine,  San  Antonio, 
Santa  Fe,  Los  Angeles  (los  ang'gel-es),  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Rio  Grande  (re'o  gran'da),  Colorado.  These 
names  will  always  remind  us  that  Spain  led  the  way 
in  the  white  settlement  of  our  country  from  Florida 
to  California. 

Traces  of  the  Spaniards  Can  Be  Seen  Today 

1.  Which  Spanish  explorers  entered  what  is  now 
the  United  States? 

2.  For  what  were  these  Spanish  explorers  search¬ 
ing?  Can  the  things  that  they  wanted  be  found  in 
the  United  States  today?  If  so,  where? 

3.  What  signs  of  Spanish  settlement  can  he 
found  in  the  United  States  today? 

4.  List  several  things  that  the  Spanish  did  for 
the  Indians.  Ask  someone  about  the  old  Spanish 
missions  that  can  be  seen  in  our  country  today.  Try 
to  find  a  picture  of  a  Spanish  mission. 

Following  Early  Spanish  Explorers 

1.  On  the  world  outline  map  show  the  routes  of 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Hernando  de  Soto, 
and  Coronado. 

2.  Show  on  the  map  five  Spanish  settlements 
made  in  what  is  now  the  United  States. 
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3.  Prepare  to  tell  the  class  short  stories  of  the 
Spanish  explorers  who  entered  what  is  now  the 
United  States. 

The  following  books  have  stories  of  Spanish  ex¬ 
plorers.  Perhaps  you  will  find  others  in  your  school 
library  or  in  the  public  library. 

Shaw,  E.  R.,  Discoverers  and  Explorers,  pp.  84-92. 
Coe,  Fanny  E.,  Founders  of  Our  Country,  p.  52. 
Lucia,  Rose,  Stories  of  American  Explorers,  pp.  126- 
133. 

Hart,  Albert  B.,  Colonial  Children,  pp.  16-19. 
Coffman,  R.,  Our  America,  pp.  78-89. 

Field,  Walter  T.,  Finding  the  New  World,  pp.  194- 
253. 


THE  LIBRARY  TELLS  US  MORE  ABOUT 
THE  SPANISH  IN  AMERICA 

1.  Ask  the  librarian  to  help  you  use  the  atlas  to 
see  whether  or  not  Spain  has  any  colonies  today. 

2.  Study  the  pictures  and  descriptions  in  ency¬ 
clopedias  and  storybooks  in  the  library  so  that  you 
can  make  one  of  the  following : 

a.  a  model  or  a  drawing  of  a  Spanish  gal¬ 
leon 

b.  soap  carvings  or  colored  paper  cut-outs 
of  the  ships  of  Columbus 

c.  the  flag  of  Spain,  using  paper  or  cloth 

d.  a  soap  carving  or  a  drawing  of  an  Aztec 
temple 
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e.  clay  pottery  made  to  represent  the  Indian 
pottery  which  the  Spanish  found  in 
America 

3.  Look  at  the  pictures  in  the  Pageant  of  Amer¬ 
ica  (Yale  University  Press),  Volume  I,  Chapter  VI. 
What  added  information  about  the  Spaniards  do 
these  pictures  give  you? 

4.  Here  is  a  short  list  of  stories  about  life  in 
Mexico  and  Peru  when  the  Spaniards  came  to  those 
countries : 

Coffman,  R.,  Our  America,  pp.  16-28. 

Starr,  F.,  American  Indians  (D.  C.  Heath  and  Com¬ 
pany),  pp.  208-214. 

McCreery,  James  L.,  Exploring  the  Earth  and  Its 
Life  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company),  pp.  204- 
220. 

5.  Here  is  a  list  of  stories  of  life  in  Mexico  today. 
Purnell,  Idella,  Pedro  the  Potter  (Thomas  Nelson 

and  Sons). 

Smith,  Mrs.  Susan  C.  G.,  Made  in  Mexico  (Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  Inc.). 

Perkins,  L.  F.,  Mexican  Twins  (Houghton  Mifflin 
and  Company). 

6.  The  Land  of  Little  Rain  by  Muriel  H.  Fellows 
(John  C.  Winston  Company),  a  story  of  the  Hopi 
Indian  children  today,  tells  about  the  customs  of  the 
Indians  who  lived  in  the  land  that  the  Spaniards 
explored. 
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A  SHORT  STORY  OF  UNIT  FOUR 

Choose  one  of  the  titles  given  below  and  write  a 
short  story.  In  order  to  have  a  complete  story  of 
the  unit  be  sure  that  each  title  is  chosen  by  some 
member  of  the  class.  Make  your  stories  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  possible.  Write  only  the  important  things. 

Title  1.  How  Christopher  Columbus  Found 
America 

Title  2.  What  Balboa  and  Magellan  Proved 

Title  3.  Cortes  and  Pizarro  Find  Wealth  in 
Spanish  America 

Title  4.  The  Spaniards  in  Our  Country 

When  all  pupils  have  finished,  arrange  the  stories 
in  booklets  so  that  they  will  give  complete  stories  of 
Unit  Four.  Have  the  best  booklets  read  to  the  class. 


While  trading  furs  with  the  Indians,  La  Salle  heard  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Traveling  from  Canada  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  he  planned  to  make  what  is  now  the  heart 
of  our  country  into  a  great  fur-trading  empire  for  France. 
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UNIT  FIVE 

The  French  in  New  America 

In  1524  a  French  ship  sailed  along  the  coast  of 
what  is  now  the  United  States.  The  French  king  had 
heard  of  the  wealth  of  Mexico,  which  Cortes  had 
conquered  for  Spain,  and  he,  too,  wanted  a  share  of 
the  New  World. 

It  was  a  French  fisherman,  however,  who  gave 
France  its  first  real  claim  to  the  New  World.  Jacques 
Cartier  (zhak  kar-tya')  sailed  far  up  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River  and  tried  to  start  a  settlement  where 
Quebec  (kwe-bek')  now  is.  He  failed,  but  he  had 
made  a  beginning  by  discovering  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  Valley  and  claiming  it  for  France. 

In  1608  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  French  explor¬ 
ers  began  the  building  of  Quebec.  This  was  Samuel 
de  Champlain  (sham-plan').  Champlain  became  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Canada.  He  explored  northern  New  York 
and  the  great  lakes  to  the  westward,  and  gave 
France  a  good  claim  to  much  northern  territory. 
He  brought  missionaries  to  Canada  to  teach  the 
Indians  the  Christian  religion.  He  heard  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  and  hoped  that  it  might  lead  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  but  he  died  before  he  could  explore  it. 
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By  the  work  of  Champlain,  France’s  claim  to  the 
North  was  firmly  established. 

When  Champlain  died,  there  were  other  French¬ 
men  to  carry  on  the  work  that  he  had  begun.  Mis¬ 
sionaries  and  fur  traders  explored  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley  and  the  streams  flowing  into  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River.  The  missionaries  taught  the  Indians, 
and  the  hunters  trapped  and  traded  for  furs. 

In  1673  Louis  Joliet  (jo'li-et)  and  Father  Mar¬ 
quette  (mar-ket')  explored  the  Mississippi  River  as 
far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and 
gave  France  a  claim  to  the  valley.  They  had  hoped 
to  find  a  way  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  a  shorter 
route  to  the  trade  of  China,  but  they  learned  that 
the  river  flowed  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Nine  years  later  La  Salle  (la  sal')  traveled  from 
Canada  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  claimed 
all  of  the  great  river  valley  for  his  country.  After 
returning  to  Canada,  La  Salle  went  to  France  and 
got  permission  from  the  king  to  start  a  colony  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

La  Salle  failed  to  find  the  Mississippi  on  his  return 
to  America.  He  landed  in  Texas,  not  far  from  the 
place  where  Cabeza  de  Vaca  had  lived  among  the 
Indians  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before. 
La  Salle  was  killed  in  Texas,  but  France  carried  out 
his  plan  and  gained  possession  of  the  Mississippi 
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Valley  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

France  lost  its  possessions  in  a  war  with  England. 
But  it  left  its  mark  on  the  geography  of  North 
America,  as  Spain  had  done  in  South  America  and 
in  the  south  of  our  own  country.  Many  of  the  rivers 
and  towns  and  lakes  of  the  North  and  many  towns 
along  the  Mississippi  River  have  French  names ;  and 
French  is  still  spoken  by  many  of  the  people  in  east¬ 
ern  Canada. 

The  story  of  the  French  in  new  America  is  told  in : 

Chapter  XV.  The  First  Frenchmen  in  the  New 
World 

Chapter  XVI.  French  Missionaries  and  Traders 
in  Our  Own  Country 


French  fur  traders  made  rich  profits  from  beaver  skins. 


Outline  of  Chapter  XV 

XV.  The  First  Frenchmen  in  the  New  World 

A.  The  Voyages  of  Jacques  Cartier 

B.  The  Labors  of  Samuel  de  Champlain 

CHAPTER  XV 

The  First  Frenchmen  in  the  New  World 

The  Voyages  of  Jacques  Cartier 

Cartier,  as  a  boy,  heard  wonderful  stories  of  the 
New  World.  Perhaps  you  have  learned  in  your 
geography  that  the  map  of  France  is  shaped  like 
a  teapot.  On  the  top  of  the  spout  and  right  in  the 
middle  of  it  there  is  a  rocky  island,  so  small  that  it 
hardly  shows  on  the  map.  St.  Malo  (san  ma-lo')  is 
on  this  island.  It  is  a  fishing  village,  in  which  nearly 
all  the  men  are  skillful  sailors.  Even  the  little  boys 
learn  to  row  and  sail  their  boats  before  they  are 
old  enough  to  go  to  school. 

Jacques,  or  James,  Cartier  was  born  in  St.  Malo 
just  the  year  before  Columbus  discovered  America. 
He  was  eight  years  old  when  a  ship  from  England 
sailed  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  some  place  near 
the  island  that  we  now  call  Newfoundland.  This  was 
John  Cabot’s  ship  (see  pages  347-350).  When  it 
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When  Cartier  was  a  boy,  fishermen  from  the  French  village 
where  he  lived  fished  near  Canada  each  summer. 


returned  to  England,  the  sailors  told  a  fish  story 
that  was  hard  to  believe. 

They  said  that  there  were  so  many  fish  where  they 
had  been  that  the  ship  could  hardly  sail  through  the 
water.  “Really,”  they  said,  “you  can  dip  up  the  fish 
from  the  sea  in  a  basket.” 

Throughout  his  boyhood  Cartier  listened  to  the 
tales  of  fishermen  who  went  every  summer  to  the 
place  where  the  English  ship  had  been.  There  they 
filled  their  little  vessels  with  cod  and  mackerel  and 
herring,  for  the  fish  story  was  almost  true.  He  told 
himself  that  he,  too,  would  go  there  some  day. 
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Then  he  heard  stories  of  what  the  Spaniards  were 
doing  in  the  New  World:  how  Balboa  had  discov¬ 
ered  another  ocean  and  how  Magellan’s  ship  had 
sailed  round  the  earth.  And  he  heard  how  Cortes 
had  found  in  Mexico  such  treasures  of  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  as  had  never  been  seen  before.  “Perhaps  I,  too, 
could  find  treasures  in  the  New  World,”  he  said  to 
himself.  “I  might  even  find  a  shorter  way  through 
the  land  than  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  Then  French 
ships  could  go  easily  to  the  rich  countries  of  the 
East  and  bring  back  trade  for  France.” 

Cartier  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Car- 
tier  became  a  fisherman,  and  probably  crossed  the 
ocean  to  fish  near  the  shores  of  Newfoundland.  But 
many  years  passed  before  he  had  a  chance  to  hunt 
for  treasure  in  the  New  World  and  to  try  to  find  an 
easy  way  to  the  commerce  of  the  East. 

At  last  he  went  to  the  king  of  France  and  told 
him  that  he  wanted  a  ship  and  some  men  in  order 
to  make  a  voyage  of  discovery  such  as  Columbus 
and  Magellan  had  made.  The  king,  knowing  of  the 
shiploads  of  gold  and  silver  that  the  king  of  Spain 
was  getting  from  Mexico,  was  glad  enough  to  let 
Cartier  have  what  he  wanted.  He  hoped  that  France 
also  might  get  a  share  of  the  New  World  and  become 
as  rich  as  Spain. 

Cartier  made  three  voyages  to  the  New  World. 
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On  the  first  voyage  he  was  gone  from  France  only 
four  months  and  did  not  have  time  to  learn  much 
about  the  country.  He  saw  great  flocks  of  sea  birds 
on  an  island,  and  his  men  killed  two  boatloads  in 
half  an  hour.  The  birds  were  so  tame  that  the  men 
could  walk  right  among  them  and  knock  them  over 
with  sticks.  The  sailors  also  killed  a  large  polar  bear 
that  was  swimming  in  the  sea,  and  ate  him.  They 
declared  that  his  flesh  was  as  tender  as  that  of  a 
young  calf. 

On  a  hot  day  in  July,  Cartier  sailed  into  a  large 
bay,  and,  because  of  the  heat,  he  named  it  the  Bay 
of  Heat.  Here  he  saw  a  great  many  Indians  and 
thought  them  the  poorest  people  in  the  world.  They 
came  out  to  his  ships  in  their  bark  canoes  and 
shouted  with  joy  over  the  glass  beads,  little  bells, 
and  combs  that  he  gave  them.  But  they  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  give  him  in  trade  except  the  girdles  of  skin 
and  fur  that  they  wore  around  their  waists. 

The  Indians  looked  very  queer  because  their  heads 
were  bare  except  for  one  long  lock  of  hair  that 
looked  like  a  horse’s  tail.  This  was  the  “scalp-lock.” 
They  had  pulled  the  rest  of  their  hair  out  by  the 
roots. 

Cartier  thought  the  country  the  most  delightful 
that  he  had  ever  seen.  He  cut  down  a  large  tree  and 
made  it  into  a  cross,  on  which  he  nailed  a  sign  say- 
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ing:  “Long  live  the  king  of  France.”  This  was  his 
way  of  telling  other  white  men  who  might  come 
there  that  the  country  now  belonged  to  France. 

While  the  sailors  were  putting  up  the  cross,  the 
Indians  stood  around  watching  them.  After  the 
sailors  went  back  to  the  ships  and  were  ready  to 
return  to  France,  an  old  chief  wrapped  in  a  bear¬ 
skin  paddled  his  canoe  out  to  them  and  made  a  long 
speech.  The  Frenchmen  did  not  know  what  he  was 
saying,  but  Cartier  got  him  to  come  on  board  and 
persuaded  him  to  let  his  two  sons  go  to  France. 

The  next  year  Cartier  was  back  in  the  New 
World,  and  on  this  voyage,  in  1535,  he  found  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  Far  away  toward  the  south, 
Pizarro  was  just  taking  possession  of  the  treasures 
of  Peru,  and  here  in  the  north  Cartier  was  seeking 
the  same  sort  of  treasure  for  France. 

The  Indians  along  the  St.  Lawrence  had  never 
seen  white  men  before.  They  thought  the  ships  were 
floating  islands.  When  the  Frenchmen  offered  them 
red  wine  and  some  dry,  hard  biscuits,  they  said  that 
the  white  men  drank  blood  and  ate  wood. 

The  Indians  were  good  to  Cartier.  There  was  an 
Indian  village  where  the  city  of  Quebec  now  stands. 
The  Indians  were  friendly,  and  Cartier  stopped  to 
visit  with  them.  He  gave  them  some  knives  and 
hatchets,  and  even  after  he  had  gone  back  to  his 
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Cartier  discovered  and  explored  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

ships  on  the  river,  he  could  hear  their  shouts  of  joy. 

Cartier  did  not  stay  there  very  long.  He  thought 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  River  might  be  the  stream 
that  would  take  him  to  the  countries  that  Marco 
Polo’s  book  described,  so  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  push 
on.  For  some  reason  that  we  do  not  know,  the  In¬ 
dians  did  not  want  him  to  go  up  the  river.  They 
tried  to  frighten  him  by  telling  him  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  him  to  go. 

One  day  three  Indians  came  down  the  river  in  a 
canoe.  They  were  wrapped  in  long  fur  robes;  their 
faces  were  blackened ;  and  horns  seemed  to  be  grow¬ 
ing  from  their  heads. 
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When  the  canoe  reached  the  shore,  the  Indians 
fell  upon  the  ground  as  though  they  were  dead. 
Some  other  Indians  who  were  hiding  among  the 
trees  ran  out  and  carried  them  away. 

The  next  day  Cartier  asked  the  chief  what  was  the 
matter  with  the  men,  and  he  replied :  “They  are  evil 
spirits,  and  they  say  that  you  will  freeze  in  snow  and 
ice  if  you  go  up  the  river.” 

In  spite  of  the  warning,  however,  Cartier  went 
up  the  river  as  far  as  his  boats  could  safely  go.  He 
found  an  Indian  town  about  where  the  city  of  Mont¬ 
real  (mont-re-ol')  now  is.  There  he  decided  to  stop, 
for  the  current  of  the  river,  rushing  over  huge  rocks, 
made  it  dangerous  to  go  on. 

The  Indians  greeted  him  joyfully.  Thinking  him 
a  god,  they  brought  all  their  sick  people  to  him  to 
be  cured.  First  came  eight  or  ten  men  carrying  the 
chief,  who  was  so  badly  crippled  that  he  could  not 
walk.  Then  came  “the  blind,  the  one-eyed,  the  lame, 
the  sick,  and  the  old.”  Cartier  did  not  think  that 
he  could  cure  them,  but  he  read  them  a  lesson  from 
the  Bible,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  prayed. 
Then  he  gave  them  some  knives  and  some  hatchets, 
which  seemed  to  make  them  happy. 

Cartier  returned  to  the  first  village  and  spent  the 
winter.  Many  of  his  men  died.  Nearly  all  of  them 
were  so  sick  that  they  could  hardly  walk,  until  the 
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Indians  told  them  how  to  cure  themselves  by  drink¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  tea  made  from  the  leaves  of  an  ever¬ 
green  tree.  The  Indians  were  better  doctors  than 
the  Frenchmen  in  this  case. 

Again  Cartier  returned  to  France,  and  then  once 
more  he  came  to  the  New  World.  This  last  time  he 
brought  over  some  men  and  women  to  stay,  but  they 
went  back  to  France  the  same  summer  that  they 
came. 

There  was  untold  treasure  in  the  cold  northern 
woods,  but  Cartier  did  not  find  it.  He  was  looking 
for  gold  and  silver.  The  treasure  that  was  there 
was  on  the  furry  backs  of  thousands  of  animals 
that  swarmed  in  the  forests  and  along  the  lakes 
and  streams. 

Cartier's  voyages  gave  France  a  claim  to  the  land 
on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  just  as  the  wan¬ 
dering  Spanish  explorers  gave  Spain  a  claim  to  the 
South.  But  it  was  long  before  another  Frenchman 
set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  Canada. 


The  Labors  of  Samuel  de  Champlain 

Champlain  began  the  city  of  Quebec.  The  next 
great  French  leader  in  Canada  was  Samuel  de  Cham¬ 
plain.  In  the  summer  of  1608  he  led  a  party  of 
twenty-five  Frenchmen  to  the  place  where  Cartier 
had  spent  the  winter,  and  there  they  built  some 
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Although  Champlain  managed  to  grow  roses  in  his  garden, 
Canada  was  a  land  of  long  winters.  Few  French  people 
wanted  to  leave  sunny  France  for  cold  Quebec. 

cabins.  These  huts  were  the  beginning  of  the  city 
of  Quebec. 

At  the  same  time  some  Englishmen  were  building 
cabins  at  Jamestown  in  Virginia;  and  far  away,  in 
the  land  that  Coronado  had  explored,  the  Spaniards 
were  building  the  city  of  Santa  Fe.  Here  were  white 
men  from  three  great  nations  beginning  a  race  to 
see  which  could  get  the  largest  share  of  the  new 
country. 

Seventy-three  years  had  passed  since  Cartier  had 
spent  the  winter  at  Quebec,  but  Champlain  found 
what  he  thought  were  the  ruins  of  a  fort  that  Car- 
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tier  had  built.  The  Indian  village  that  had  once  been 
there,  however,  was  gone. 

The  Indians  led  hard  but  happy  lives.  The  Indians 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  around  the  great  lakes 
toward  the  west  belonged  to  the  Huron  and  Algon¬ 
quin  (al-gong'  kin)  tribes.  Champlain  sent  some  of 
his  men  to  live  with  the  Indians  so  that  they  could 
learn  the  Indian  language;  and  he  kept  some  of  the 
young  braves  with  him  so  that  they  might  learn  the 
French  language. 

Once  Champlain  himself  spent  a  winter  with  the 
Indians  and  learned  a  great  deal  about  them.  They 
lived  in  long  houses  built  of  poles  and  covered  with 
bark.  There  was  a  door  in  one  end,  and  down  the 
middle  ran  a  long  hall,  extending  from  end  to  end. 
Ten  or  twelve  rooms  opened  into  the  hall  on  each 
side,  and  a  whole  family  lived  in  each  room.  There 
was  not  a  single  window  in  the  house. 

A  space  at  the  back  end  of  the  house  was  filled 
with  wood  for  the  winter  fires,  and  with  corn  stored 
in  tubs  and  barrels  that  the  Indians  made  of  bark. 
A  little  of  the  smoke  from  the  ten  or  twelve  fires 
went  out  through  a  long,  narrow  hole  in  the  roof. 
But  the  houses  were  always  smoky,  and  some  of  the 
Indians  were  made  blind  by  the  smoke. 

Corn  and  beans  were  the  only  vegetables  that  the 
Indians  stored  for  winter  food.  They  prepared  the 
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corn  in  various  ways.  For  everyday  use,  the  squaws 
roasted  it,  and,  after  pounding  it  into  coarse  meal, 
made  it  into  a  thin  soup  flavored  with  a  lump  of  fat. 
Sometimes,  for  a  special  treat,  they  boiled  fish  in  this 
corn  soup.  They  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  remove 
the  scales  from  the  fish. 

A  favorite  way  of  preparing  corn  was  to  bury  the 
ears  in  mud  for  several  months,  until  the  grains 
were  almost  rotten.  Then  they  would  roast  the  ears 
in  the  ashes.  Champlain  says  that  the  smell  of  the 
half -rotten  corn  would  almost  take  his  breath  away 
when  it  was  first  dug  out  of  the  mud.  But  the 
women  and  children  would  go  around  sucking  an 
ear  just  as  children  now  eat  candy. 

In  spite  of  their  hard,  uncomfortable  lives,  Cham¬ 
plain  thought  the  Indians  cheerful  and  happy.  They 
liked  to  dance  and  were  fond  of  parties. 

The  dress  of  the  women  and  girls  was  a  short 
skirt,  reaching  to  the  knees.  The  men  wore  little 
clothing  in  summer,  but  during  the  winter  they 
dressed  in  skins  and  furs.  Both  men  and  women 
were  fond  of  ornaments;  they  wore  all  sorts  of  trin¬ 
kets  hanging  around  their  necks  and  waists  and 
tied  to  their  hair. 

Champlain  went  to  war  against  the  Iroquois.  The 

Huron  and  Algonquin  Indians  were  bitter  enemies 
of  the  Iroquois  (ir'o-kwoi),  who  lived  south  of  the 
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St.  Lawrence  River  on  land  that  is  now  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  When  the  Hurons  and  Algon quins 
saw  how  the  white  man’s  guns  could  kill  bear  and 
deer,  they  begged  Champlain  to  take  the  warpath 
with  them  against  their  enemies.  Since  he  had  to 
live  among  them  and  must  have  their  friendship, 
Champlain  consented  to  help  them. 

In  the  first  battle  Champlain  killed  two  Iroquois 
chiefs  with  one  shot.  The  rest  of  the  Iroquois  war¬ 
riors,  who  had  never  seen  a  gun  before,  were  so 
frightened  that  they  fled.  In  another  battle  some 
years  later,  Champlain  was  badly  wounded  by  Iro¬ 
quois  arrows.  He  could  not  get  back  to  Quebec  and 
had  to  spend  the  winter  with  his  Indian  friends. 

The  first  battle  with  the  Iroquois  was  fought  on 
the  bank  of  a  beautiful  lake  in  northern  New  York. 
Because  Champlain  was  the  first  white  man  who 
ever  set  eyes  on  it,  it  is  called  Lake  Champlain. 

Champlain’s  part  in  the  wars  against  the  Iroquois 
caused  them  to  hate  all  Frenchmen  and  made  them 
friendly  with  the  English.  They  helped  the  English 
in  their  wars  against  the  French  and  kept  the 
French  from  spreading  into  New  York. 

Champlain  brought  missionaries  to  Canada.  Cham¬ 
plain  worked  for  a  company  of  merchants.  He  tried 
for  a  long  time  to  get  them  to  send  missionaries  to 
Canada  to  teach  the  Indians  Christianity. 
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Finally  Champlain  took  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands.  He  went  to  France  and  talked  with  some  of 
the  officers  of  the  church,  telling  them  about  his  life 
among  the  Indians  and  about  the  need  of  teaching 
them  the  true  religion.  They  agreed  to  send  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  Canada  if  he  would  pay  their  expenses. 
He  then  went  to  a  rich  friend  and  told  him  what  he 
wanted  to  do,  and  this  friend  and  others  gave  him 
all  the  money  that  he  wanted. 

Champlain  took  back  to  Quebec  four  priests.  He 
advised  them  to  stay  in  Quebec  for  about  a  year 
before  taking  up  their  work  with  the  Indians.  But 
one  of  them  was  so  eager  to  begin  teaching  the 
Indians  that  he  would  not  wait.  This  was  Father 
Joseph  Caron  (ka-ron'). 

The  Huron  Indians  in  Quebec  had  come  from  Lake 
Huron,  far  away  to  the  west,  farther  than  any  white 
man  had  ever  been.  Father  Caron  went  home  with 
them.  It  took  them  more  than  two  months  to  go. 
All  the  way  Father  Caron  paddled  a  canoe,  helped 
to  carry  heavy  packs,  and  learned  the  work  that 
had  to  be  done  on  the  long  trail.  He  was  happy  be¬ 
cause  at  the  same  time  he  was  learning  the  language 
of  the  Hurons  and  knew  that  he  could  soon  begin 
to  preach  to  them. 

The  next  winter  Champlain  visited  the  Hurons 
and  found  Father  Caron  living  in  a  comfortable 
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little  cabin,  which  he  had  to  himself.  The  long  house, 
filled  with  Indians,  dogs,  fleas,  smoke,  and  smells 
was  too  much  for  him.  He  was  happy  to  preach  to 
the  Indians,  but  he  did  not  like  to  live  in  the  same 
house  with  them. 

Champlain  failed  to  find  a  way  to  the  East.  In  all 

his  journeys  Champlain  was  on  the  lookout  for  a 
short  way  to  China,  the  Spice  Islands,  and  India.  He 
had  no  idea  that  Quebec  was  three  thousand  miles 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

He  was  disappointed  when  he  visited  the  Huron 
Indians  because  they  could  tell  him  nothing  about  a 
salt-water  sea  toward  the  west.  They  said  that  there 
was  another  great  lake  and  yet  another  beyond  it, 


Champlain  was  the  first  white  man  to  see  the  Great  Lakes. 
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but  that  the  water  was  always  fresh.  Champlain 
knew  from  this  that  the  ocean  was  far  away. 

Champlain  went  no  farther  west  than  Lake  Huron. 
Many  years  after  his  visit  to  the  Hurons,  however, 
he  became  governor  of  Canada.  The  position  gave 
him  money  and  power,  and  the  very  next  year  he 
sent  a  man  to  explore  the  country  around  Lake 
Michigan. 

This  man,  whose  name  was  Nicolet  (nik-o-la'), 
went  as  far  west  as  our  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  tell  the  governor  that  he  had  heard  of  a 
river  there  that  flowed  into  a  salt-water  sea. 

The  river  that  the  Indians  told  Nicolet  about  was 
really  the  Mississippi,  which  empties  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  but  Champlain  was  greatly  encouraged. 
He  believed  that  at  last  France  was  about  to  find 
a  way  through  the  New  World  to  the  rich  East. 

Champlain  did  not  live  to  receive  another  disap¬ 
pointment.  He  died  on  Christmas  Day,  1635,  and  was 
buried  in  Quebec,  the  city  that  he  had  begun  to  build 
twenty-seven  years  before. 

The  First  Frenchmen  Visit  America 

1.  Could  the  fish  story  that  Cartier  heard  have 
been  true?  Check  your  answer  by  looking  in  your 
geography  and  locating  the  cod  fishing  grounds  of 
America. 
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2.  How  did  Champlain  aid  the  Algonquin  In¬ 
dians? 

3.  Many  people  living  in  Quebec  and  Montreal 
today  speak  French.  Why  is  this  so? 

4.  Cartier  and  Champlain  found  no  gold.  What 
was  in  the  country  that  was  as  valuable  as  gold? 

Picturing  French  America 

1.  On  the  sand  table  or  in  a  box  build  a  scene 
showing  how  the  Indians  lived  in  a  village  such  as 
Champlain  discovered,  or  a  scene  showing  life  at  a 
French  fort.  For  people,  dress  dolls  or  make  paper 
dolls  with  tabs  on  their  feet  so  they  will  stand  up. 

2.  Look  at  the  picture  of  Champlain’s  first  set¬ 
tlement  in  Quebec  on  page  155  in  The  Gateway  to 
American  History  by  R.  G.  Adams  or  on  page  79  in 
The  Story  of  Our  United  States  by  Ethel  I.  Salisbury 
(Little,  Brown,  and  Company). 

Now  look  at  a  picture  of  Quebec  today.  Use  your 
geography  to  find  the  number  of  people  living  in 
Quebec. 

3.  Look  at  pictures  to  see  how  the  French  lived 
and  worked  in  America.  Notice  the  dress  of  the 
colonists.  You  will  find  good  pictures  in  the  Pageant 
of  America  (Yale  University  Press),  Volume  I, 
Chapter  XVII,  or  in  Early  Settlements  in  America 
by  John  A.  Long,  pages  354  and  356. 
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Country 

A.  How  the  French  Spread  Out  in  America 

B.  The  Trip  of  Marquette  and  Joliet  Down  the 
Mississippi 

C.  The  Bold  Plan  of  Robert  de  La  Salle 

D.  Some  Results  of  the  French  Settlements 

CHAPTER  XVI 

French  Missionaries  and  Traders 
in  Our  Own  Country 

How  the  French  Spread  Out  in  America 

Missionaries  and  fur  traders  followed  the  early 
explorers.  After  Champlain  brought  the  first  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  Canada,  many  others  came.  Year  after 
year  the  good  fathers  went  farther  and  farther 
westward,  paddling  their  canoes  on  the  rivers  and 
lakes  and  tramping  through  the  forests. 

They  built  little  churches,  just  camp  cabins,  in  the 
territory  we  now  call  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Min¬ 
nesota.  Everywhere  they  learned  the  Indian  lan¬ 
guages,  taught  the  Indians  the  Christian  religion, 
and  tried  to  get  them  to  give  up  their  savage  ways. 
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At  the  same  time  many  fur  traders  were  coming 
to  Canada  and  to  parts  of  what  is  now  the  United 
States.  They  were  beginning  to  discover  the  riches 
that  might  be  gained  from  the  fur  trade. 

It  did  not  take  the  Frenchmen  long  to  learn 
how  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  Into  the  forests  they 
took  blankets  and  gaily  colored  handkerchiefs,  glass 
beads  and  rings,  hatchets  and  axes  and  knives.  They 
brought  back  great  packs  of  skins  of  otter  and  beaver 
and  deer  and  of  many  other  animals  that  lived  in  the 
woods  and  waters  of  the  north. 

Marquette  and  La  Salle  carried  on  the  work  of 
Champlain.  About  twenty-five  years  after  the  death 
of  Champlain,  two  remarkable  young  Frenchmen 
arrived  at  Quebec.  One  was  a  priest,  Father  James 
Marquette.  The  other  was  a  young  man  just  out  of 
college,  Robert  de  la  Salle.  They  came  to  take  up 
the  work  which  Champlain  had  started.  They  were 
to  spread  France’s  claims  to  a  share  of  America, 

Father  Marquette  had  come  to  do  missionary 
work.  He  learned  to  speak  six  Indian  languages  and 
had  much  success  in  teaching  the  Indians  Christian¬ 
ity.  La  Salle  went  into  the  fur-trading  business. 
His  trading  took  him,  like  Father  Marquette,  far 
into  the  Indian  country  and  into  the  wigwams  of 
many  different  tribes. 

Very  soon  these  two  young  Frenchmen  heard  In- 
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dian  tales  of  a  mighty  river  to  the  west,  and  each 
was  anxious  to  explore  it.  Marquette  wanted  to 
spread  the  Christian  religion  among  the  Indian 
tribes  that  he  had  been  told  lived  along  this  river* 
La  Salle  hoped  that  by  exploring  the  river  he 
might  find  an  easy  way  to  China  and  the  East.  He 
thought  the  river  might  flow  into  the  Pacific,  the 
ocean  that  Balboa  had  found;  and  beyond  the  Pacific 
would  be  the  Far  East  and  its  valuable  trade. 


The  Trip  of  Marquette  and  Joliet  Down  the  Mississippi 

Father  Marquette  was  asked  to  explore  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  It  so  happened  that  Father  Marquette  had  a 
chance  to  explore  the  Mississippi  before  La  Salle. 
In  the  spring  of  1673  the  governor  of  Canada  sent 
Louis  Joliet,  a  young  merchant  of  Quebec,  to  find 
the  great  river  to  the  west,  and  told  him  to  take 
Father  Marquette  with  him. 

They  started  from  Father  Marquette’s  camp  at 
the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan.  They  had  two 
large  birchbark  canoes  and  had  with  them  five  other 
Frenchmen  to  help  paddle  the  canoes.  For  food  they 
took  only  a  little  corn  and  some  smoked  meat,  for 
they  expected  to  kill  game  on  the  way. 

Father  Marquette  wrote  in  his  diary:  “I  was  de¬ 
lighted  when  I  heard  that  I  was  at  last  to  have  my 
wish  fulfilled  to  explore  the  Mississippi.  I  would 
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gladly  lose  my  life,  if  necessary,  if  I  might  by  doing 
so  carry  the  word  of  God  to  the  Indians  in  that  dis¬ 
tant  country.” 

Indians  entertained  Marquette  and  Joliet.  The 

friendly  Indians  around  Father  Marquette’s  camp 
tried  to  persuade  him  not  to  go.  They  said  that  the 
great  river  was  filled  with  monsters  which  swal¬ 
lowed  men  and  canoes  together.  And  they  had  heard 
that  cruel  Indians  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
and  killed  all  strangers  who  tried  to  pass  them.  But 
Father  Marquette  told  them  that  he  was  determined 
to  go.  He  was  not  afraid  of  the  river  monsters,  and 
he  must  carry  the  Christian  religion  to  those  cruel 
people  even  if  they  killed  him. 

The  brave  little  party  paddled  across  the  upper 
part  of  Lake  Michigan  and  down  through  Green 
Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  River,  in  what  is  now 
the  state  of  Wisconsin.  They  went  up  this  stream 
as  far  as  they  could  go,  and  then  dragged  their 
boats  overland  to  another  river  that  flowed  toward 
the  south.  This  was  the  beautiful  Wisconsin  River. 
Down  it  they  paddled  to  the  Mississippi. 

As  the  two  little  boats  floated  out  on  the  broad 
current  of  the  Mississippi,  Father  Marquette  soon 
had  reason  to  think  that  the  Indian  tales  of  monsters 
were  true.  A  giant  fish  struck  one  of  the  boats  and 
almost  crushed  it.  And  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
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Marquette  and  Joliet  passed  thousands  of  feeding  buffalo. 

came  the  bellowing  noise  of  buffalo  herds  feeding 
on  the  fresh  grass  of  the  prairies. 

The  travelers  were  ten  days  on  the  Mississippi 
before  they  came  to  an  Indian  village.  Father  Mar¬ 
quette  and  Joliet  landed  and  walked  up  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  without  being  seen,  but  they  did  not  go  in. 
They  stood  outside  and  shouted. 

The  Indians  came  pouring  out  of  their  wigwams, 
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and  two  old  men  advanced  to  meet  them,  holding 
above  their  heads  peace  pipes  decorated  with  col¬ 
ored  feathers.  By  this  sign  the  Frenchmen  knew 
that  the  Indians  were  friendly. 

Father  Marquette  was  delighted  to  find  that  the 
Indians  belonged  to  the  Illinois  tribe,  for  he  knew 
the  Illinois  language  and  could  talk  to  them.  The 
chief  of  the  village  took  the  travelers  to  his  own 
wigwam  and  made  them  spend  a  day  and  a  night 
with  him,  entertaining  them  with  speeches,  feast¬ 
ing,  songs,  and  dances. 

Father  Marquette  described  the  banquet  that  the 
chief  gave.  He  wrote:  “There  were  four  dishes  of 
food,  and  we  had  to  eat  them  as  the  Indians  did. 
The  first  course  was  a  great  wooden  platter  full  of 
cornmeal  mush  cooked  with  fat.  The  leader  filled  a 
spoon  three  or  four  times  and  put  it  to  my  mouth 
as  if  I  were  a  little  child.  Then  he  did  the  same 
for  Joliet. 

“The  second  course  was  a  platter  on  which  there 
were  three  fish.  He  took  some  pieces  of  fish,  re¬ 
moved  the  bones,  and,  after  blowing  upon  them  to 
cool  them,  he  put  them  in  our  mouths  as  one  would 
feed  a  bird. 

“For  the  third  course,  they  brought  a  large  dog 
that  had  just  been  killed.  But  when  we  told  them 
that  we  did  not  eat  dog,  they  took  it  away. 
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“The  fourth  course  was  buffalo  meat,  of  which 
they  put  the  fattest  pieces  in  our  mouths. 

“After  the  feast  we  had  to  go  to  visit  the  whole 
village,  which  had  fully  three  hundred  cabins  in  it. 
While  we  walked  through  the  village,  a  messenger 
went  ahead  of  us.  He  called  all  the  Indians  to  come 
to  see  us,  but  told  them  not  to  annoy  us.” 

The  next  morning  the  whole  village  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  Indians  went  down  to  the  river  to  see  the  white 
men  off  and  to  say  good-by. 

The  chief  of  the  Illinois  gave  Father  Marquette 
one  of  the  beautiful  peace  pipes,  and  told  him  that 
all  the  friends  of  the  Illinois  Indians  would  treat  his 
party  as  friends  when  he  showed  them  the  pipe. 
It  proved  very  useful  on  the  rest  of  the  journey. 
Whenever  the  Frenchmen  saw  Indians  along  the 
river  bank,  they  held  up  the  pipe;  then  the  Indians 
would  let  them  land  peacefully. 

But  Father  Marquette  was  very  watchful  and 
took  no  chances.  He  wrote  in  his  diary: 

“We  make  only  a  small  fire  on  land,  toward  eve¬ 
ning,  to  cook  our  meals.  After  supper  we  remove 
ourselves  as  far  as  possible  from  the  fire.  We  pass 
the  night  in  our  canoes,  which  we  anchor  out  in  the 
river,  at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  And  always 
one  of  the  party  stays  awake  as  a  watchman,  so 
that  we  may  not  be  taken  by  a  surprise  attack.” 
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Marquette  and  Joliet  reached  the  Arkansas  River. 

The  explorers  passed  the  mouth  of  the  muddy  Mis¬ 
souri  River,  and  then  the  mouth  of  the  blue  Ohio. 
By  now  Father  Marquette  and  Joliet  were  sure  that 
the  Mississippi  emptied  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
not  into  the  western  ocean.  But  they  thought  they 
might  get  to  the  western  ocean,  the  Pacific,  by  going 
up  the  Missouri,  and  they  wanted  some  day  to  ex¬ 
plore  it.  On  this  trip,  however,  they  must  continue 
to  explore  the  Mississippi. 

For  exactly  thirty  days  the  seven  Frenchmen 
paddled  their  bark  canoes  down  the  swift,  mighty 
river.  At  last  they  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  River.  De  Soto,  the  Spanish  explorer,  had  been 
there  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  before,  but  they 
did  not  know  it.  Should  they  go  on,  or  turn  back? 

They  wanted  to  go  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  but  they  knew  they  would  have  to  get  back  to 
the  North  before  winter  set  in  and  the  waters  froze. 
They  had  no  time  to  spare. 

So,  after  talking  it  over,  the  two  leaders  gave  the 
order  to  start  back.  On  their  return  journey  they 
probably  passed  the  place  where  the  great  city  of 
Chicago  now  stands. 

Neither  Father  Marquette  nor  Joliet  ever  saw 
the  Mississippi  River  again,  but  they  had  taken  the 
French  flag  far  toward  the  west  and  south. 
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The  Bold  Plan  of  Robert  de  La  Salle 

La  Salle  claimed  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  France. 

La  Salle  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  French  explorers 
in  America.  His  first  great  work  was  to  explore  the 
Ohio  River  as  far  down  as  the  present  city  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky.  Then  he  spent  many  years  travel¬ 
ing  around  the  Great  Lakes  and  paddling  up  the 
rivers  of  the  territory  which  is  now  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  western  New  York.  He  started  a  fur¬ 
trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River,  and 
built  the  first  trading  ship  to  sail  the  waters  of 
Lake  Erie.  Everywhere  he  went  he  traded  with  the 
Indians  and  learned  all  that  they  could  tell  him 
about  the  country. 

La  Salle  wanted  very  much  to  explore  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  Although  Joliet  and  Father  Mar¬ 
quette  said  that  it  emptied  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
he  still  hoped  that  it  might  lead  to  the  western  ocean 
and  open  the  way  to  China.  At  last  he  had  his  wish. 
In  February,  1682,  a  little  fleet  of  bark  canoes  sailed 
out  of  Lake  Michigan  into  the  Chicago  River,  which 
flows  through  the  present  city  of  Chicago. 

In  the  boats  were  twenty-three  white  men,  eigh¬ 
teen  Indian  warriors,  ten  squaws,  and  three  Indian 
children;  and  La  Salle  was  in  command.  Under  La 
Salle  was  his  trusted  friend,  Henry  Tonty.  Tonty 
was  known  as  “Tonty  of  the  Iron  Hand.”  He  had 
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lost  one  of  his  hands  in  the  wars  in  Europe  and 
wore  an  iron  hand  in  its  place. 

On  April  9,  after  many  dangerous  adventures,  La 
Salle  and  his  little  party  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  He  had  been  two  months  on  the  way 
since  leaving  the  place  where  Chicago  now  stands. 
Men  can  make  the  same  journey  now  in  less  than 
a  day.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Salle  set  up  a 
cross,  gave  thanks  to  God,  and  then  claimed  the 
great  Mississippi  Valley  for  France.  He  named  it 
Louisiana  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV,  the  king  of  France. 

La  Salle  planned  to  win  all  North  America  for 
France.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  a  grand 
plan  came  to  La  Salle’s  mind.  He  knew  that  the  Span¬ 
iards  were  settled  in  Mexico,  south  of  him;  and  he 
knew  that  the  English  were  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
far  to  the  east.  His  plan  was  to  build  forts  and  make 
settlements  along  the  Mississippi  River  and  around 
the  Great  Lakes  to  Quebec  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Then  France  would  have  a  line  of  settlements  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  sort  of  half  circle,  like  a  new  moon, 
reaching  all  the  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

With  such  a  line  of  settlements,  La  Salle  believed 
that  France  could  hold  the  two  great  river  valleys 
easily  against  the  Spanish  and  the  English,  thus  con¬ 
trolling  the  heart  of  North  America. 
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It  was  an  expensive  plan.  La  Salle  needed  the  help 
of  the  king  to  carry  it  out.  So  he  started  back  the 
way  he  had  come,  and  a  year  later  he  was  in  the 
gay  and  splendid  city  of  Paris,  explaining  his  idea 
to  the  French  king. 

The  king  approved  the  plan  and  gave  La  Salle  per¬ 
mission  to  start  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  colony  was  to  be  the  first  step  in 
carrying  out  the  plan.  The  forts  up  the  river  would 
be  built  later. 

La  Salle  lost  his  way  and  landed  in  Texas.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1685,  La  Salle  landed  on  the  coast  of  Texas 
with  nearly  four  hundred  men  and  a  few  women  and 
children.  His  ships  had  lost  their  way  and  missed 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Still,  the  ships  left  the 
people  and  sailed  back  to  France. 

Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  companions  had  been  in 
this  same  part  of  the  country  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  La  Salle  was  there. 

One  of  La  Salle’s  men  wrote  a  book  in  which  he 
told  what  they  did  and  what  happened  to  them  in 
Texas.  “First,”  he  says,  “we  built  a  fort  with  a 
strong  fence  around  it  to  protect  ourselves  from 
unfriendly  Indians.  These  Indians  often  came  prowl¬ 
ing  around  us,  howling  like  wolves  and  dogs.  Three 
or  four  musket  shots  usually  put  them  to  flight. 

“One  day  I  noticed  that  the  water  was  bubbling 
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up,  and  found  that  it  was  caused  by  some  kind  of 
fish  jumping  about.  I  had  a  net  brought  to  me,  and 
we  caught  a  great  many.  Among  them  were  catfish, 
mullets,  and  some  others  about  the  size  of  a  herring. 
For  several  days  we  had  good  cheer  with  them.  We 
often  fished  in  this  way,  and  the  fish  were  very  use¬ 
ful  to  us  for  food. 

“By  good  luck  we  also  discovered  that,  in  the  little 
salt-water  pools  scattered  around,  salt  was  made  by 
the  sun.  I  saw  that  a  white  scum  was  formed  on  the 
water,  and  every  two  days  I  had  this  skimmed  off. 
It  proved  to  be  very  white  and  very  good  salt. 

“La  Salle  now  desired  to  go  in  search  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  He  placed  me  in  command  during  his  ab¬ 
sence,  and  gave  me  a  list  of  everything  in  the  fort. 
There  were  eight  cannons,  two  hundred  firelocks,  as 
many  cutlasses  (short-curved  swords),  a  hundred 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  three  thousand  pounds  of 
musket  balls,  and  about  three  hundred  pounds  of 
other  lead.  There  were  also  some  bars  of  iron, 
twenty  bundles  of  iron  to  make  nails,  and  some 
tools,  such  as  hatchets.  As  for  provisions,  there 
were  only  twenty  casks  of  meal,  a  cask  and  a  half 
of  wine,  three-fourths  of  a  cask  of  brandy,  some 
hogs,  a  cock  and  a  hen. 

“Knowing  that  idleness  often  gets  men  into 
trouble,  I  tried  in  every  way  to  keep  the  men  busy. 
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Some  of  them  I  set  to  cutting  down  the  bushes 
around  the  fort,  others  to  felling  trees,  and  still 
others  to  mowing  the  grass,  so  that  fresh  grass 
might  grow.  At  night  I  made  them  amuse  them¬ 
selves  with  singing  and  dancing.” 

La  Salle  was  killed  by  his  own  men.  “After  we 
had  been  in  that  country  about  two  years,  La  Salle 
decided  to  make  another  attempt  to  find  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  and  he  wanted  me  to  go  with  him. 

“On  the  twelfth  of  January,  1687,  seventeen  of  us 
set  out.  We  said  farewell  to  our  friends  in  the  fort 
with  as  much  feeling  as  if  we  had  foreseen  that  we 
should  never  see  them  again. 

“The  first  of  March  we  met  some  Indians.  On  a 
former  trip  La  Salle  had  hid  some  corn  and  beans 
a  few  miles  from  this  place.  Now,  since  our  food 
was  running  short,  he  thought  it  best  to  send  for 
them.  He  described  the  place  and  told  some  of  the 
men  to  go  there  and  get  them,  but  they  found  them 
all  rotted  and  ruined. 

“On  their  return  the  men  came  across  two  buf¬ 
faloes,  and  the  Indian  servant  killed  them.  They 
sent  the  servant  back  to  tell  La  Salle  that  they  would 
dry  the  flesh,  and  that  he  could  send  horses  for  it. 
La  Salle  therefore  ordered  his  nephew  to  go  with  the 
servant  and  bring  back  a  load  of  the  meat. 

“When  the  nephew  arrived  he  found  that  the  men 
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were  smoking  both  of  the  buffaloes  but  that  the 
meat  was  not  dry  enough  to  take  back  to  La  Salle. 
He  quarreled  with  the  men,  and  they  killed  him. 

“The  next  day  when  La  Salle  went  to  the  camp 
to  find  out  what  had  become  of  his  nephew,  one  of 
the  men  hid  in  the  bushes  and  shot  him  through  the 
head.  He  dropped  dead  on  the  spot,  without  speak¬ 
ing  a  word.” 

So  this  great  Frenchman  died.  He  had  carried  the 
French  flag  from  Canada  to  Texas,  trying  to  win 
America  for  his  country,  and  had  crossed  more  than 
a  dozen  states  in  what  is  now  the  United  States. 

Only  a  few  of  La  Salle’s  men  escaped  from  Texas. 
Some  finally  reached  the  Mississippi  River,  made 
boats,  and  went  up  to  Tonty’s  fort  in  Illinois.  The 
Spaniards  captured  some  of  them.  All  the  rest  of  the 
unfortunate  band  either  died  of  disease  or  were 
killed  by  Indians. 

Some  Results  of  the  French  Settlements 

La  Salle’s  great  plan  was  not  forgotten  when 
he  died.  A  few  years  later  other  Frenchmen  settled 
Mobile  (mo-bel'),  Alabama.  In  1718  they  began 
New  Orleans.  They  built  Kaskaskia  (kas-kas'  ki-a) 
and  Cahokia  (ka-ho'  ki-a)  in  Illinois,  and  Vincennes 
(vm-senz')  on  the  Wabash  River  in  Indiana.  They 
explored  the  far  North  and  the  far  West. 
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It  seemed  for  a  while  that  France  was  going  to 
hold  the  very  heart  of  North  America.  It  con¬ 
trolled  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Mississippi  and  the 
St.  Lawrence,  leading  into  the  continent.  But  the 
government  of  France  did  not  encourage  colonists 
to  go  to  the  New  World,  and  the  settlements  did  not 
grow  strong.  In  1763,  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  La  Salle,  France  lost  Can¬ 
ada  to  England.  Thereupon  France  gave  up  all  claim 
to  the  continent  of  North  America. 

However,  the  French  explorers  left  their  mark 
on  the  geography  of  North  America.  Many  places 
around  the  Great  Lakes  and  along  the  Mississippi 
still  have  French  names.  The  French  language  is 
still  spoken  in  the  eastern  part  of  Canada. 

Tell  About  La  Salle  and  the  Fur  Trade 

1.  How  did  La  Salle  plan  to  hold  the  Mississippi 
Valley  for  France? 

2.  Compare  the  time  it  took  La  Salle  to  go  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River  with  the  time  it  takes  to  go  from  Chicago  to 
New  Orleans  today. 

3.  Explain  how  the  French  got  the  furs  from  the 
Indians.  See  if  you  can  find  out  how  explorers  trade 
with  the  natives  in  South  America  and  Africa  today. 

4.  Why  were  furs  so  valuable?  Where  does  our 
supply  of  furs  come  from  today? 
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Following  French  Explorers 

1.  On  a  map  of  the  United  States  point  out  sev¬ 
eral  towns  or  cities  that  have  French  names. 

2.  On  a  map  of  the  United  States  point  out  the 
states  now  in  the  region  explored  by  the  French. 

3.  Choose  a  French  explorer  whose  explorations 
interest  you.  Tell  the  story  of  that  explorer’s  work 
as  though  you  were  the  explorer  talking. 

For  stories  about  the  explorer  that  you  are  going 
to  represent,  use  the  index  or  the  table  of  contents 
in  these  books: 

Nida,  W.  L.,  Following  Columbus  (The  Macmillan 
Company). 

Hutchinson,  F.  W.,  The  Man  Who  Found  America. 
Field,  Walter  T.,  Finding  the  New  World. 

Evans,  L.  B.,  America  First. 

Barnard,  E.  F.,  and  Tall,  L.  L.,  How  the  Old  World 
Found  the  New  (Ginn  and  Company). 

Gordy,  Wilbur  F.,  American  Leaders  and  Heroes 
(Charles  Scribner’s  Sons). 

Tappan,  E.  M.,  American  Hero  Stories  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company). 

READING  FOR  PLEASURE  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

1.  For  other  stories  about  the  French  explorers, 
read  Pioneers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  by  C.  A.  Mc- 
Murray  (The  Macmillan  Company),  or  Heroes  of  the 
Middle  West:  the  French  by  Mrs.  Mary  Catherwood 
(Ginn  and  Company). 
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2.  Philippe  was  eleven  years  old  in  1758  and  came 
across  the  ocean  from  France  to  stay  with  his  father 
at  Fort  Niagara.  You  will  find  the  story  of  Philippe’s 
adventures  in  The  Gold-laced  Coat,  by  Helen  Fuller 
Orton  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company). 

3.  The  following  books  will  tell  you  about  France : 
Olcott,  Virginia,  Jean  and  Fanchon  (Silver  Burdett 

Company). 

Johnson,  Constance,  The  Carter  Children  in  France 
(Dodd,  Mead  and  Company). 

Stuart,  D.  M.,  Young  Folks’  Book  of  Other  Lands 
(Little,  Brown  and  Company). 

4.  In  Picture  Tales  from  the  French,  by  Simone 
Chamound  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company),  you  will 
find  folk  tales  of  old  France. 

A  SHORT  STORY  OF  UNIT  FIVE 

Write  on  a  page  of  your  notebook  the  following 
story  of  Unit  Five,  filling  in  the  blank  spaces  with 
the  necessary  words  or  phrases.  Do  not  write  in  this 
book. 


The  French  in  New  America 

The  French  king  had  heard  of  the  wealth  of 

Mexico,  which _ had  conquered  for _ , 

and  he,  too,  wanted  a  share  of  the  New  World. 

The  first  Frenchman  to  give  France  a  claim  to 
the  New  World  was _ He  sailed  far  up 
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the _  and  tried  to  start  a  settlement  where 

_  now  stands. 

Another  great  Frenchman  continued  building  the 
settlement  that  had  been  started.  This  man  was 

_ He  explored  much  of  the  country  round 

about  and  was  later  made  governor  of _ He 

brought _ from  France  to  teach  the _ 

the  Christian  religion.  He  failed  to  find  the  route 

to  the _ for  which  he  was  looking.  Another 

Frenchman  named  _  went  west  as  far  as 

the  present  state  of _ He  reported  a  river 

that  was  said  to  flow  into  a  salt-water  sea. 

There  were  many  Frenchmen  who  carried  on 

work  for  France.  Some  were  _ _ ,  others  were 

_ Two  men, _ and _ ,  explored 

the _ River  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the 

_ River  and  gave  France  a  claim  to  the 

entire _ 

Nine  years  later, _ traveled  from  Canada 

to  the  mouth  of  the _ After  claiming  this 

great  river  for  France,  he  returned  to  get  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  king  to  start  a  colony  and  establish  a 
great  fur-trading  empire.  On  his  return  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  he  failed  to  find  the _ and  landed  in 

_ _.  While  he  was  there,  he  was _ by 

one  of  his  men. 

France  did  not  forget _ plan.  A  few  years 

later,  other  Frenchmen  settled _ in  Alabama. 

Later,  in  1718,  they  began  to  build  the  city  of 

_ Today  we  find  many  towns  in  the  United 

States  with _ names. 


A  free  grammar  school  was  held  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
guild  hall  at  Stratford-on-Avon  when  Shakespeare  was  a 
boy.  Probably  he  went  to  school  there,  and  attended  the 
plays  that  were  held  in  the  hall  below. 
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UNIT  SIX 

The  English  Who  Began  Our  Country 

In  1497  John  Cabot,  an  Italian  like  Columbus, 
sailed  the  first  English  ship  to  America.  He  re¬ 
ported  great  numbers  of  fish  in  the  ocean  near  New¬ 
foundland,  and  fishing  vessels  went  there  for  many 
years  to  catch  fish.  But  England  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  try  to  settle  America. 

When  Englishmen  saw  how  much  gold  and  silver 
Spain  was  getting  from  America,  they  became  inter¬ 
ested  and  wanted  to  get  some  of  the  treasure  for 
themselves.  A  number  of  daring  captains  robbed  the 
Spanish  colonies  and  captured  treasure  ships  when 
they  could.  One  of  the  boldest  of  these  was  Drake, 
the  first  Englishman  to  sail  around  the  world. 

England  learned  a  good  deal  about  America  from 
these  bold  captains  who  fought  the  Spaniards  and 
sailed  the  seas.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  got  permission 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  send  a  colony  to  settle  in 
the  new  country.  He  sent  out  several  shiploads  of 
settlers,  but  his  colony  failed. 

Life  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King 
James  I  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  spread 
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of  English  people  to  the  country  that  is  now  the 
United  States. 

Elizabeth  gave  England  a  long  rule  of  peace.  The 
people  were  more  prosperous  than  they  had  ever 
been  before.  Commerce  spread.  English  merchants 
and  sailors  sailed  their  ships  on  all  the  seas.  They 
were  looking  for  new  markets  in  which  to  buy 
and  sell,  and  for  gold  and  silver  mines  like  those 
that  enriched  the  Spaniards.  The  hunt  for  markets 
and  mines  turned  their  eyes  toward  America. 

James  I  helped  American  colonization  in  another 
way.  During  his  reign  Englishmen  still  looked  to 
America  for  commerce  and  for  mines,  but  they  went 
also  for  other  reasons.  Many  were  having  trouble 
with  the  king  about  government  and  religion.  They 
wanted  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way  and  to  live 
where  the  people  had  a  right  to  vote  the  taxes.  Both 
these  liberties,  freedom  to  worship  God  as  they 
wanted  to  and  the  right  to  determine  taxes,  they 
hoped  to  enjoy  in  America. 

England’s  daring  sea  captains  and  explorers,  Eng¬ 
land’s  early  colonists,  and  how  the  English  lived 
about  1600 — all  these  are  told  of  in: 

Chapter  XVII.  The  Coming  of  the  English 

Chapter  XVIII.  English  Life  When  America 
Was  New 


Outline  of  Chapter  XVII 

XVII.  The  Coming  of  the  English 

A.  John  Cabot’s  Voyages  to  the  New  World 

B.  Sir  Francis  Drake’s  Daring  Voyages 

C.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  Plans  to  Get  Amer¬ 
ica  for  England 

CHAPTER  XVII 
The  Coming  of  the  English 

John  Cabot’s  Voyages  to  the  New  World 

Cabot’s  first  voyage  brought  him  fame.  John 
Cabot  was  the  first  man  to  sail  an  English  ship  to 
America.  He  was  an  Italian  and  was  born  in  Genoa, 
the  city  where  Columbus  lived  as  a  boy,  and  listened 
to  the  talk  of  sailors  telling  of  their  voyages  to  dis¬ 
tant  lands.  Cabot  may  have  listened  to  some  of  the 
same  stories,  for  he  and  Columbus  were  about  the 
same  age. 

When  Cabot  grew  up  he  became  a  sailor  and 
trader.  On  one  of  his  trips  he  went  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  then  to  Arabia.  He  saw  great  quantities  of 
Eastern  goods  in  the  stores  and  markets  in  Arabia. 
He  became  eager  to  find  a  way  to  the  East  by  sea 
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John  Cabot,  an  Italian,  gave  England  a  claim  in  America. 


so  that  he  might  become  rich  in  the  Eastern  trade, 
as  so  many  others  were  doing. 

Cabot  was  in  England  when  he  heard  that  Colum¬ 
bus  had  found  the  East  by  sailing  westward  across 
the  ocean.  He  begged  King  Henry  YII  of  England  to 
let  him  take  a  ship  to  see  what  he  could  find. 

The  king  told  Cabot  that  he  might  go,  and  his  ship 
set  sail  in  May,  1497,  with  eighteen  men  on  board. 
A  few  weeks  later  Cabot  saw  land  that  turned  out 
to  be  the  island  that  we  know  as  Newfoundland. 

He  sailed  first  north  and  then  south  along  the 
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shores  of  the  New  World,  hunting  for  the  people 
and  the  great  cities  that  he  thought  ought  to  be 
there.  He  found  some  bone  needles,  which  the  In¬ 
dians  used  for  sewing  skins,  and  some  traps  for 
snaring  game.  He  knew  from  these  things  that 
there  were  men  in  the  country,  but  he  saw  no  one. 

The  thing  that  most  interested  Cabot  and  his  crew 
was  the  great  number  of  fish  that  they  saw  in  the 
sea  near  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

Cabot  returned  to  England  in  a  few  weeks  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  great  welcome  from  the  king.  He  told  about 
the  many  fish  they  had  seen,  and  added  that  the  fish 
were  so  thick  in  the  water  that  the  men  could  dip 
them  up  in  baskets.  His  report  spread  rapidly  and 
drew  many  fishermen  to  these  waters. 

King  Henry  dressed  Cabot  in  silk  and  gave  him  a 
purse  full  of  gold,  a  sum  equal  to  about  five  hundred 
dollars.  A  letter  written  at  the  time  says  that  the 
English  “ran  after  Cabot  like  crazy  people.”  They 
wanted  to  know  what  he  had  found  over  there. 
“Did  you  find  any  gold?  Are  you  going  back?”  were 
some  of  the  questions  that  they  asked  him. 

Cabot  told  little  of  his  second  voyage.  The  next 
year  John  Cabot  went  to  America  again  with  four 
or  five  ships,  but  we  know  less  of  this  voyage  than 
we  do  of  the  first.  His  son,  Sebastian  Cabot,  went 
on  this  voyage  and  returned  to  England,  where  he 
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lived  to  a  good  old  age.  Sebastian  Cabot  talked  a 
great  deal  about  himself  and  about  his  trip  to  the 
New  World,  but  he  did  not  tell  us  what  became  of 
his  father.  John  Cabot  probably  died  in  England 
soon  after  this  second  voyage. 

Cabot’s  voyages  gave  England  a  claim  to  North 
America.  Cabot  was  the  pathfinder  for  England, 
and  his  voyages  gave  England  a  claim  to  the  North 
such  as  Columbus  and  other  explorers  gave  Spain 
to  the  South.  But  England  did  not  send  out  other 
explorers  as  Spain  did.  England  took  no  further 
steps  to  get  a  share  of  the  New  World  until  nearly 
a  hundred  years  had  passed. 

Sir  Francis  Drake’s  Daring  Voyages 

The  English  “Sea  Dogs”  made  war  on  Spain. 

While  “Good  Queen  Bess,”  as  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
called,  was  ruling  England,  English  sailors  made 
war  on  Spanish  ships  wherever  they  found  them. 
They  used  to  lie  in  wait  for  treasure  ships  from 
Mexico  and  Peru  and  capture  them.  Then  they 
would  load  the  gold  and  silver  from  the  Spanish 
ships  into  their  own  ships  and  take  it  to  England. 

The  English  sailors  called  themselves  “Sea  Dogs.” 
They  sailed  in  fast  vessels  and  could  strike  quickly 
and  sail  away.  The  Spaniards  used  heavy,  clumsy 
ships,  called  galleons,  and  could  not  defend  them- 
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selves  from  the  attacks  of  the  swift  English  ships. 

The  daring  “Sea  Dogs”  struck  the  Spaniards  sud¬ 
denly  in  unexpected  places.  They  even  landed  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  robbed  its  rich  towns. 

Englishmen  were  proud  of  their  bold,  lawless  sail¬ 
ors.  But  the  Spaniards  hated  and  feared  them. 
They  called  them  pirates,  sea  robbers,  and  fighting 
demons. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed  round  the  world.  Sir 

Francis  Drake  was  the  boldest  of  all  the  “Sea  Dogs,” 
a  real  prince  of  pirates.  The  Spaniards  called  him 
“The  Dragon.” 

In  1578,  thirteen  years  after  the  Spaniards  settled 
St.  Augustine,  Drake  made  his  most  famous  voyage. 
In  a  ship  called  the  Golden  Hind ,  he  sailed  through 
the  Strait  of  Magellan  and  then  north  up  the  coast 
of  Chile  (chil'e)  and  Peru.  He  robbed  Spanish  towns 
wherever  he  found  them,  and  seized  treasure  ships. 

One  of  the  men  who  was  with  Drake  wrote  a  his¬ 
tory  of  this  voyage.  “At  one  Spanish  town,”  he  says, 
“we  took  a  ship  and  got  twenty-five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  of  very  pure  and  fine  gold.  Landing  at  another 
place,  we  found  by  the  seaside  a  Spaniard  lying 
asleep.  At  his  side  were  thirteen  bars  of  silver.  We 
took  the  silver  and  left  the  man. 

“Not  far  from  this  place  we  went  ashore  to  get 
fresh  water,  and  met  a  Spaniard  and  an  Indian  boy 
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driving  eight  llamas,  each  of  which  was  as  large  as 
a  donkey.  Each  llama  was  carrying  on  his  back  two 
leather  bags  filled  with  silver.  Each  bag  weighed 
fifty  pounds;  so  we  found  when  we  got  to  the  ship 
that  we  had  eight  hundred  pounds  of  silver. 

“At  another  place  we  found  three  small  ships.  We 
searched  them  and  found  in  one  of  them  fifty-seven 
blocks  of  silver  of  the  size  and  shape  of  bricks. 
There  was  not  a  single  person  in  any  of  these  ships. 
The  sailors,  thinking  that  their  boats  were  safe,  had 
gone  into  town. 

“Going  on  up  the  coast,  we  found  twelve  ships. 
We  took  what  we  wanted  from  them;  then  we  cut 
their  anchor  ropes  so  they  would  drift  on  shore  and 
be  smashed. 

“Here  we  learned  that  a  vessel  loaded  with  treas¬ 
ure  was  ahead  of  us,  and  we  gave  chase,  hoping  to 
catch  her.  About  six  o’clock  we  overtook  her.  We 
fired  three  cannon  shots  and  broke  her  mast;  then 
we  went  on  board.  We  found  chests  of  gold  and 
jewels  and  twenty-six  tons  of  silver. 

“The  ship’s  name  was  the  Spitfire,  but  one  of  the 
Spaniards  said  to  Drake:  ‘Captain,  our  ships  are 
not  properly  named.  Your  ship  should  be  called  the 
Spitfire,  and  ours  the  Spitsilver!’  We  thought  this 
a  very  funny  speech,  and  we  laughed  heartily  every 
time  we  remembered  it. 
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“Many  other  ships  we  took  and  robbed,  until  our 
vessel  was  so  heavy  with  treasure  that  she  was  al¬ 
most  sinking.  Then  our  captain  said  that  it  was 
time  for  us  to  think  how  we  should  get  back  home.” 

Drake  knew  that  the  Spaniards  would  be  watch¬ 
ing  for  him  if  he  tried  to  go  back  the  way  he  had 
come,  so  he  said:  “We  will  sail  around  the  world, 
as  Magellan’s  men  did.” 

Before  starting  across  the  Pacific,  however,  he 
drew  his  ship  up  to  the  shore  and  scraped  the  bot¬ 
tom  clean  and  smooth,  so  that  it  would  sail  more 
swiftly.  The  place  where  he  did  this  work  is  in 
California,  not  far  from  the  present  city  of  San 
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Francisco.  While  there,  Drake  claimed  all  the  land 
for  England  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Drake’s  ship  was  the  second  to  sail  completely 
round  the  world.  Magellan’s  was  the  first. 

Captain  Drake  no  doubt  gave  Queen  Elizabeth  a 
share  of  the  Spanish  treasure.  We  do  not  know  that 
he  did;  but  we  do  know  that  Elizabeth  liked  to 
receive  presents  and  that  she  was  fond  of  beautiful 
jewels.  She  went  to  see  Drake  on  his  ship,  the 
Golden  Hind ,  and  rewarded  him  for  his  voyage  by 
making  him  a  knight. 

Drake  “singed  King  Philip’s  beard.”  A  short  time 
after  Drake  returned  from  his  exciting  voyage 
around  the  world,  King  Philip  of  Spain  began  plans 
to  send  a  great  fleet  of  warships  against  England. 
He  wanted  to  conquer  England  and  put  an  end  to 
the  bold  deeds  of  the  “Sea  Dogs.” 

Drake  learned  what  Philip  was  doing,  and,  sailing 
into  the  harbor  of  Cadiz  (ka'diz),  where  the  Spanish 
ships  were  anchored,  he  burned  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  vessels.  He  used  to  laugh  grimly  about  this 
and  say  that  he  had  “singed  the  king’s  beard.” 

Drake  loved  the  sea  and  was  never  happy  when 
he  could  not  “smell  salt  water.”  He  died  on  his  ship, 
near  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  he  had  gone  to 
attack  a  Spanish  town.  He  was  one  of  England’s 
greatest  sailors  and  sea  fighters. 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  Plans  To  Get  America  for  England 

Raleigh  won  the  friendship  of  the  queen.  The 

“Sea  Dogs”  alone  could  never  make  America  an 
English  country.  There  was  a  young  man  in  Eng¬ 
land  who  saw  very  clearly  what  must  be  done.  Eng¬ 
lish  men,  women,  and  little  children  must  make  their 
homes  in  the  land  if  it  was  ever  to  belong  to  Eng¬ 
land.  This  young  gentleman  who  saw  so  clearly  was 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (ro'li). 

We  read  in  the  story  of  Columbus  that  one  could 
do  few  great  or  costly  things  then  without  the  help 
of  a  king  or  a  queen.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  needed 
the  consent  and  help  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  plans  to  settle  America  and  make  it  an 
English  country. 

A  pretty  story  tells  that  Raleigh  first  won  the 
queen’s  favor  by  being  polite  to  her.  It  is  said  that 
while  she  was  walking  near  her  palace  one  day,  she 
came  to  a  puddle  of  mud  which  she  could  not  cross 
without  soiling  her  royal  shoes.  Suddenly  a  young 
man  stepped  forward,  and  taking  his  handsome 
cloak  from  his  shoulders,  spread  it  over  the  mud. 

By  his  gallant  act  Raleigh  won  the  friendship  of 
the  queen  and  became  her  favorite  at  court.  Per¬ 
haps  she  sent  him  a  purse  of  gold  the  next  day  to 
buy  a  new  cloak.  But  Raleigh  was  thinking  of  more 
than  a  purse  of  gold.  He  wanted  the  queen  to  help 
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Raleigh’s  famous  cloak  was  richer  in  color,  more  delicate  in 
material,  and  more  easily  ruined  than  a  man’s  coat  today. 

him  make  an  English  settlement  in  America,  and 
she  did. 

Raleigh  sent  colonies  to  America.  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  gave  Sir  Walter  as  much  land  in  America  as 
he  wanted,  so  that  he  might  send  a  group  of  peo¬ 
ple  there  to  live.  A  settlement  of  this  kind  in  a  new 
country  is  known  as  a  colony.  You  see,  Cabot’s  dis¬ 
covery  of  North  America  was  supposed  to  have 
given  the  whole  continent  to  the  kings  and  queens 
of  England,  and  Elizabeth  was  now  giving  a  part 
of  it  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Raleigh  sent  his  first  colony  to  America  in  the 
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summer  of  1585.  The  men  settled  on  Roanoke  Island 
(ro'  a-nok),  near  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and 
spent  the  winter  there.  But  the  next  spring  Sir 
Francis  Drake  sailed  by  to  see  how  the  people  were 
getting  on,  and  they  all  went  home  with  him. 

Two  years  later  Raleigh  sent  another  colony  to 
Roanoke  Island.  The  leader,  John  White,  returned 
to  England  to  get  supplies  and  farming  tools.  When 
he  arrived  in  England,  there  was  a  war  going  on 
between  England  and  Spain.  It  was  three  years  be¬ 
fore  he  could  return  to  America,  and  when  he  did 
so,  all  the  people  were  gone  and  everything  was  in 
ruins.  None  of  the  lost  colonists  were  ever  found. 


On  the  map,  page  333,  find  the  site  of  Raleigh’s  lost  colony. 
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White  said  when  he  returned  to  England  again: 
“We  found  the  houses  all  torn  down.  Scattered 
around  on  the  ground,  overgrown  with  grass  and 
weeds,  there  were  many  pieces  of  iron  and  some 
lumps  of  lead. 

“While  we  were  looking  at  the  place  where  the 
houses  had  been,  some  of  our  sailors  came  up.  They 
said  they  had  found  a  place  where  a  number  of  boxes 
and  chests  had  been  buried,  but  that  they  had  been 
dug  up  and  broken  to  pieces.  Captain  Cooke  and  I 
then  went  to  the  place,  and  everything  was  just  as 
the  sailors  had  said. 

“Three  of  the  chests  that  had  been  buried  there 
were  mine,  but  everything  was  spoiled  and  broken. 
The  covers  were  torn  off  my  books ;  my  pictures  and 
maps  were  ruined  by  the  rain ;  my  armor  was  rusty 
and  useless. 

“It  grieved  me  to  see  all  my  things  destroyed,  but 
one  thing  made  me  happy.  It  was  the  word  Croa- 
toan  (kro-tan'),  carved  in  the  bark  of  a  tree.  This 
was  the  name  of  another  island  some  distance  from 
Roanoke.  I  knew  that  it  was  a  sign  that  my  people 
had  gone  there,  because  I  told  them  before  I  went 
to  England  to  mark  a  tree  with  the  name  of  the 
place  they  went  to,  if  they  moved.  If  they  were  in 
trouble,  they  were  to  carve  a  cross  on  the  tree.  But 
there  was  no  cross  here,  so  I  knew  that  they  went 
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in  peace.  The  Indians  on  that  island  were  friendly/’ 

It  was  a  sad  blow  to  White  not  to  see  the  colonists, 
for  his  daughter  and  little  grand-daughter  were 
among  them.  The  little  girl,  Virginia  Dare,  was  the 
first  white  child  born  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States. 

The  next  morning  White  started  to  Croatoan,  but 
a  storm  drove  his  ship  far  out  to  sea,  and  he  did  not 
return.  When  another  ship  came  to  find  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  people,  no  trace  of  them  was  discovered.  We 
do  not  know  to  this  day  what  became  of  Raleigh’s 
second  colony. 

Raleigh  later  had  many  misfortunes.  Bad  luck 
came  also  to  Raleigh.  He  lost  his  fortune  and  the 
friendship  of  the  queen.  He  could  send  no  more 
colonists  to  America,  although  he  made  two  explor¬ 
ing  trips  to  the  coast  of  South  America  in  search 
of  gold.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  spend  many  of 
his  last  years  in  prison,  and  finally  King  James  had 
him  beheaded. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  belief  in  America  was  strong 
to  the  end.  He  saw  it  in  his  imagination  filled  with 
men  and  women  and  children,  all  speaking  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  He  tried  to  make  his  dream  come  true 
quickly  and  failed.  But  his  dream  did  come  true  in 
the  end,  and  it  was  his  work  which  helped  others  to 
settle  successful  English  colonies  in  America. 
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Discussing  England’s  Interest  in  America 

1.  What  English  business  increased  because  of 
Cabot’s  voyage  to  America? 

2.  If  Cabot  had  found  gold  in  America  what 
difference  do  you  think  this  would  have  made  in 
England? 

3.  Explain  the  way  in  which  England  got  Amer¬ 
ican  gold  and  silver. 

4.  Why  was  Raleigh’s  interest  in  America  im¬ 
portant? 

Making  Clear  England’s  Claim  to  America 

1.  Show  on  a  map  the  route  of  Cabot  and  Drake 
and  decide  whether  or  not  England  had  a  claim  to 
what  is  now  the  United  States. 

2.  Locate  the  place  where  Raleigh’s  colony  was 
supposed  to  have  been  planted. 

3.  Where  were  the  claims  of  England  and  France 
likely  to  overlap?  Show  this  region  on  a  map. 


Outline  of  Chapter  XVIII 

XVIII.  English  Life  When  America  Was  New 

A.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I 
Ruled 

B.  How  the  English  People  Lived  about 
1600 

C.  How  Elizabeth’s  Time  Prepared  the 
Way  for  the  English  Colonies 

D.  Why  the  English  Began  Coming  to 
America  in  King  James’  Time 

E.  Why  English  Ways  of  Living  Interest 
Us 

CHAPTER  XVIII 
English  Life  When  America 
Was  New 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I  Ruled 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  good  ruler.  Elizabeth  be¬ 
came  queen  in  1558  and  ruled  England  forty-five 
years.  When  she  came  to  the  throne,  she  was  a 
young  woman  of  twenty-five,  and  she  lived  until  the 
age  of  seventy.  Throughout  her  life,  even  when  she 
was  an  old  woman,  she  sometimes  acted  like  a  silly 
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girl,  and  when  angry,  she  was  often  rough  and  coarse 
in  her  speech.  But  she  knew  also  how  to  act  like  a 
great  lady.  At  her  best,  Elizabeth  was  a  great  and 
wise  ruler  who  wished  to  make  her  people  happy  and 
her  country  strong.  The  English  people  loved  her 
and  called  her  “Good  Queen  Bess.” 

She  gave  England  peace,  and  she  was  careful  not 
to  spend  too  much  money  in  governing.  She  did  not 
attempt  to  collect  heavy  taxes  against  the  will  of  her 
people. 

England  grew  prosperous.  New  methods  of  cul¬ 
tivating  the  land  made  farming  profitable.  Manu¬ 
facturing  increased  in  the  towns.  And  English 
merchants  and  shipowners  carried  on  trade  in 
foreign  lands. 

Under  Janies  I,  the  English  people  became  dis¬ 
contented.  James  followed  Elizabeth  on  the  English 
throne.  Queen  Elizabeth  never  married.  She  had 
no  son  or  daughter  to  take  her  place  as  ruler  of 
England.  The  nearest  heir  to  the  throne  was  her 
cousin,  James,  King  of  Scotland.  When  Elizabeth 
died,  in  1603,  and  James  became  king  of  England, 
he  united  the  two  countries,  and  they  have  remained 
united  ever  since. 

The  English  people  disliked  James  I.  The  king 
was  not  attractive  in  face  or  figure,  and  his  man¬ 
ners  were  so  rude  that  he  often  made  people  angry. 
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He  was  stubborn  and  tried  always  to  have  his  own 
way.  This  was  enough  to  make  the  people  dislike 
him,  but,  to  make  matters  worse,  he  wanted  to  take 
away  from  the  people  their  right  to  share  in  the 
government  of  England. 

Ever  since  the  reign  of  King  John  and  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  Great  Charter,  the  English  people  had 
been  slowly  building  up  the  right  to  take  part  in 
their  own  government.  But  James  really  believed 
that  God  had  made  him  king  of  England,  and  that 
God  wanted  him  to  govern  the  country  as  he  pleased. 
Because  of  his  belief  in  the  “divine  right”  of  kings 
to  rule  as  they  pleased,  James  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  his  people. 

How  the  English  People  Lived  about  1600 

The  nobles  entertained  the  queen.  Today  guides 
point  out  rooms  in  great  houses  or  in  castles  where 
“Good  Queen  Bess”  once  slept.  She  often  visited 
wealthy  lords  and  ladies  and  shared  their  good 
times. 

The  visits  of  Elizabeth  to  the  homes  of  her  people 
were  called  “Royal  Progresses.”  She  never  went 
alone.  The  lords  and  ladies  who  attended  her  and 
made  up  her  court  went  with  her.  Sometimes  she 
traveled  on  horseback,  sitting  on  a  saddle  of  black 
velvet  trimmed  with  pearls  and  embroidered  with 
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gold  thread.  Sometimes  she  sat  in  a  splendid  litter 
that  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  strong  young 


Elizabeth’s  great  carved  coach  was  too  heavy  and  clumsy 
for  travel  over  the  rough  country  roads.  She  used  it  in  town 
where  everyone  from  the  poor  chimney  sweeps  to  the  rich 
lady  in  her  sedan  chair  stopped  to  watch  it  pass. 


men  of  noble  families.  These  young  nobles  felt  that 
it  was  an  honor  to  carry  their  queen.  All  the  lords 
and  ladies  of  Elizabeth’s  court  were  very  polite  and 
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often  told  her  that  she  was  beautiful  and  the  finest 
queen  that  England  ever  had.  They  knew  that  their 
ruler  liked  to  be  flattered. 

Often  royal  visits  cost  so  much  that,  for  months 
after  the  queen  had  left  his  castle,  a  rich  man 
felt  poor.  To  provide  for  the  queen  and  her  friends, 
the  host  sometimes  had  to  buy  almost  all  the  food 
for  miles  around.  One  account  of  the  times  says 
that  a  noble  who  was  to  entertain  the  queen  ordered 
twenty  bushels  of  salt  and  fifty-two  dozen  chickens, 
besides  turkeys,  deer,  sheep,  oysters,  butter,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  wine  and  ale,  as  well  as  many 
other  things.  Often  the  host  had  to  rent  or  borrow 
knives  and  pewter  plates  in  order  to  set  a  table  for 
the  large  number  of  guests  that  would  arrive  with 
the  queen.  One  host,  who  wished  to  avoid  expense, 
wrote  to  the  noble  who  planned  the  Royal  Prog¬ 
resses,  “I  trust  you  will  provide  that  her  majesty’s 
stay  be  not  above  two  nights  and  a  day.”  He  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  words,  “I  pray  God  that  the  room 
and  the  lodgings  may  be  to  her  content.” 

On  these  visits,  Elizabeth  was  entertained  with 
plays,  dances,  banquets,  and  fireworks.  Once,  as 
she  was  crossing  a  bridge  to  a  nobleman’s  castle, 
a  floating  island  lighted  with  torches  came  slowly 
toward  her.  On  the  island  stood  a  beautiful  girl 
dressed  to  represent  the  lady  of  the  lake  and  at- 
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tended  by  companions  who  were  dressed  as  water 
spirits.  The  girl  welcomed  the  queen  in  a  pretty 
speech  and  closed  with  the  words,  “The  lake,  the 
lodge,  the  lord  are  yours  to  command.”  Then  to 
the  sound  of  music  Elizabeth  passed  on  into  the 
castle  where  she  received  other  honors  and  handsome 
gifts. 

The  queen  received  gifts  from  nobles  and  towns¬ 
people.  The  queen  liked  to  get  presents  from  her 
subjects.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  it  is  probable,  gave 
her  part  of  the  treasure  that  he  took  from  the 
Spaniards  on  his  voyage  around  the  world.  Some¬ 
times  a  city  gave  her  a  purse  filled  with  gold.  Once 
a  noble  gave  her  a  fan  made  of  white  feathers  and 
having  a  gold  handle  set  with  rubies,  diamonds, 
and  pearls.  Once  the  queen  received  a  fork  set  with 
jewels.  She  placed  it  in  a  glass  case  and  looked  at 
it  and  admired  it;  forks  were  seldom  used  in  her 
time,  and  the  queen  did  not  think  one  a  necessity. 
One  New  Year’s  Day  a  woman  brought  her  a  gift 
of  silk  stockings.  Silk  stockings  were  worn  in  Spain 
by  some  of  the  nobles,  but  they  were  seldom  brought 
to  England.  Elizabeth’s  father  had  had  two  pairs. 
The  New  Year’s  gift  brought  to  the  queen  was  the 
first  pair  that  she  had  ever  owned.  She  was  so 
pleased  that  she  asked  the  woman  who  gave  them 
to  her  to  go  home  and  knit  her  another  pair. 
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The  nobles  dressed  richly.  Elizabeth  and  the 
ladies  who  attended  her  wore  garments  made  of 
yards  and  yards  of  silk  and  velvet.  Their  dresses 
were  made  with  long,  full  skirts  worn  over  hoops. 
They  had  tightly  fitting  long  waists,  full  sleeves 
that  were  slashed  to  show  richly  colored  under¬ 
sleeves,  and  around  the  necks  stiff  pleated  collars 
called  ruffs.  Clothes  were  embroidered  with  threads 
of  gold  and  fastened  with  clasps  set  with  jewels. 
Pearls  and  other  jewels  were  worn  in  rings,  neck¬ 
laces,  earrings,  and  bracelets,  and  were  often  used 
as  trimming  on  dresses,  cloaks,  and  shoes.  Women 
wore  their  hair  curled  and  piled  high  on  their  heads, 
sometimes  covering  it  with  a  net  in  which  jewels 
were  fastened. 

Men,  too,  wore  gaily  colored  clothes  made  of  silk 
and  velvet.  They  wore  long,  tightly  fitting  stockings, 
short  trunks  that  were  puffed  out  around  the  hips, 
and  a  tight  vest  with  sleeves,  called  a  doublet.  Over 
this  costume  the  men  sometimes  wore  a  coat  of  many 
colors.  They  wore  also  stiff  collars,  called  ruffs;  and 
a  noble  never  felt  that  he  was  fully  dressed  until  he 
buckled  his  sword  around  his  waist. 

The  queen  helped  the  poor.  Elizabeth  tried  to  help 
the  poor  people  of  her  kingdom  and  to  find  them 
employment.  Many  English  landowners  of  the  time 
were  turning  their  farms  into  pasture  lands  because 
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raising  sheep  and  selling  wool  was  more  profitable 
than  farming.  Since  it  took  fewer  men  to  care  for 
the  sheep  than  it  did  to  care  for  growing  crops,  many 
poor  people  were  thrown  out  of  work.  Great  num¬ 
bers  begged  for  a  living,  and  suffered  miserably. 

Elizabeth  ordered  that  no  more  farms  should  be 
turned  into  pasture  lands.  She  even  had  some  lands 
turned  back  into  farms.  The  rich  were  asked  to  help 
the  poor  who  could  not  find  work.  A  special  tax  was 
laid  on  the  property  owners  in  each  church  district 
to  pay  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  a  law  stated  that 
the  idle  poor  who  continued  to  tramp  and  beg  were 
to  be  punished.  Poor  students,  who  begged  during 
the  summer  months  when  the  universities  were 
closed,  were  required  to  have  a  license  from  their 
university  permitting  them  to  beg. 

Homes  were  improved.  Because  there  was  peace 
and  good  order  in  the  land,  men  were  no  longer 
afraid  and  no  longer  needed  to  shut  themselves  be¬ 
hind  strong  castle  walls.  New  homes  were  built  for 
comfort.  Some  of  the  larger  homes  were  surrounded 
with  gardens  where  flowers  grew  or  with  parks 
where  there  were  green  grass  and  trees.  Long  win¬ 
dows  let  the  warm  sunshine  into  the  rooms  of  these 
new  houses  and  made  them  much  pleasanter  to  live 
in  than  the  dark  stone  castles  had  been. 

Even  some  of  the  common  people  began  to  live  in 
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Compare  the  English  cottage  of  Elizabeth’s  time  with  the 
serf’s  home  pictured  on  page  81.  How  had  the  homes  of  the 
common  people  improved? 


more  comfortable  homes.  The  small  cottages  of  Eng¬ 
land  sometimes  had  glass  windows.  Chimneys  car¬ 
ried  away  the  smoke  from  the  fireplaces.  If  the  chim¬ 
ney  became  clogged  with  soot  so  that  the  smoke  came 
out  into  the  room,  people  sent  for  a  small  man  or  boy 
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called  a  chimney  sweep.  He  took  his  broom,  climbed 
up  into  the  chimney,  and  swept  away  the  soot  so 
that  the  smoke  would  go  up  the  flue  once  more.  Men 
who  had  eaten  from  wooden  trenchers  all  of  their 
lives  now  ate  from  pewter  plates.  At  night  they  slept 
on  pillows  and  soft  feather  beds,  and  were  far  more 
comfortable  than  their  fathers  and  mothers  had  been 
on  beds  of  straw. 

Food  and  table  manners  changed  little.  English¬ 
men  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I  usually 
had  two  heavy  meals  a  day.  Dinner  was  served  from 
eleven  to  twelve  and  supper  from  five  to  six  o’clock. 
The  dining  room  was  the  place  where  all  the  people 
of  the  household  met. 

The  master  and  his  family  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table  with  his  guests  and  upper  class  employees 
around  him.  About  the  middle  of  the  table  there 
was  a  large  dish  of  salt,  and  below  this  sat  the  house¬ 
hold  servants — the  footmen,  maids,  stable  boys,  and 
farm  workers.  Often  a  well-to-do  family  had  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  servants. 

The  master  and  the  gentlefolk  who  sat  above  the 
salt  ate  from  pewter  dishes  with  knives  and  silver 
spoons  but  had  no  forks.  They  held  the  meat  with 
their  left  hands  and  carried  it  to  their  mouths  with 
their  fingers.  Each  had  a  finger  bowl  and  a  napkin. 

Below  the  salt  the  serving  people  ate  from  wooden 
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bowls  and  trenchers  and  were  much  less  polite  than 
their  masters. 

Food  was  brought  in  from  the  kitchen  on  huge 
platters.  At  every  meal  there  were  several  different 
sorts  of  meat — beef,  mutton,  roast  pig,  deer,  or  rab¬ 
bit,  with  fish  and  eggs  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
and  chicken  or  turkey  for  feast  days.  The  vegetables 
were  cabbage,  carrots,  turnips,  beans,  radishes,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  and  many  of  the  other  vegetables  that  we 
eat  today.  But  as  they  had  no  refrigerators  or  cold 
storage  plants  such  as  we  have  today,  they  had  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruit  only  in  the  summertime.  The 
lack  of  vegetables  in  winter  did  not  trouble  the  peo¬ 
ple,  however,  because  many  Englishmen  still  thought 
“herbs  more  fit  for  hogs  and  cattle  than  for  men.” 

The  poor  people  in  the  country  lived  mostly  on 
bread  and  cheese  and  milk  and  eggs.  Beggars  in  the 
towns  took  what  they  could  get  from  the  kitchens 
of  the  rich. 

People  enjoyed  many  sports  and  amusements.  Men 

and  women  were  fond  of  outdoor  sports  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  and  James,  just  as  they  are  today.  They 
enjoyed  hunting  deer  and  game  in  the  forests,  and 
rich  folk  took  pleasure  in  hunting  birds  and  wild 
fowl  with  trained  hawks  or  falcons.  The  hunter  car¬ 
ried  the  falcon  on  his  hand  and  kept  its  eyes  covered 
with  a  hood  until  he  saw  a  bird  that  he  wished  to  kill. 
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Then  he  removed  the  hood  and  the  falcon  flew  into 
the  air  to  bring  down  the  bird  if  it  could.  Sometimes 
several  hunters  released  their  falcons  at  the  same 
time ;  then  there  was  an  exciting  race  in  the  air  and 
the  hunters  made  bets  on  which  falcon  would  get  the 
bird. 

Many  of  the  games  that  were  played  in  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  time  are  still  popular  with  us,  though 
we  play  some  of  them  in  different  ways.  Outdoors 
they  had  shooting  contests  with  the  long  bow  and 
the  crossbow.  They  played  football  and  tennis,  and 
bowled  on  the  smooth  grassy  lawns.  Every  village 
had  its  bowling  green,  and  its  archery  butts  where 
the  bowmen  practiced  shooting.  Indoors,  dancing 
was  popular,  and  checkers,  chess,  and  many  games 
with  cards  were  played.  Children  played  blindman’s 
buff,  hide  and  seek,  prisoner’s  base,  and  a  game  with 
ball  and  bat  like  cricket. 

There  were  no  moving  pictures,  but  there  were 
traveling  actors  who  went  from  place  to  place  giving 
plays  at  fairs,  village  inns,  and  guild  halls.  All  classes 
of  people  enjoyed  these  shows. 

In  London  and  in  the  other  large  towns  there  were 
playhouses,  or  theaters,  where  actors  gave  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare  and  other  great  writers.  The  the¬ 
aters  of  Elizabeth’s  time  would  seem  very  bare  and 
strange  to  us.  There  was  hardly  any  scenery  on  the 
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The  games  pictured  here  are  still  popular. 


stage,  and  all  of  the  women’s  parts  were  played  by 
small  men  and  boys.  It  was  not  thought  proper  for 
women  to  act,  and  even  in  the  audience  they  were 
expected  to  wear  masks. 
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Schools  and  education  were  increasing.  Schools 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I  were  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  our  schools.  Only  about  three  men  in 
ten  could  read  and  write,  and  hardly  any  women 
were  educated.  Sometimes  a  guild  would  start  a 
school.  Public  schools  were  beginning;  now  and 
then  a  town  government  established  a  school  and 
kept  it  up  by  taxes,  as  we  do  now.  Sometimes  a  rich 
man  gave  part  of  his  money  for  a  school.  There  were 
still  some  church  schools.  Besides  these  schools, 
many  of  the  nobles  kept  private  teachers  in  their 
homes  to  teach  their  children. 

The  schools  taught  politeness  and  good  manners, 
and  had  very  strict  rules  which  the  children  had  to 
obey.  Sometimes  the  rules  were  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  song,  and  the  pupils  learned  them  by  sing¬ 
ing  the  songs.  Here  are  some  of  the  rules:  Before 
starting  to  school  in  the  morning,  a  boy  must  wash 
his  face  and  hands  and  comb  his  hair.  He  must  keep 
his  clothes  clean.  He  must  not  loiter  on  the  way  while 
going  to  and  from  school.  He  must  take  off  his  hat 
when  speaking  to  older  people.  He  must  greet  the 
teacher  politely  upon  arriving  at  school,  and  must 
take  his  seat  and  study  quietly.  Each  pupil  must 
have  a  penknife,  some  feathers  from  the  wing  of  a 
goose,  some  ink,  and  a  few  sheets  of  paper,  and  must 
not  drop  blots  of  ink  on  his  paper  when  writing. 
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The  goose  feathers,  or  quills,  were  to  be  made  into 
pens,  and  the  knife  was  needed  for  shaping  the  quills. 
That  was  why  it  was  called  a  penknife. 

Pupils  were  taught  to  speak  clearly  and  distinctly, 
and  neither  too  fast  nor  too  slowly.  They  were  told 
not  to  fight  or  quarrel,  and  never  to  use  bad  language 
or  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain. 

Here  is  a  verse  that  a  teacher  wrote  for  his  pupils: 

First,  I  command  thee  God  to  serve, 

Then  thy  Parents  duty  yield; 

Unto  all  men  be  courteous, 

And  mannerly  in  town  and  field. 

The  pupils  studied  few  subjects.  Pupils  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  were  taught  reading,  writing,  grammar, 
and  arithmetic.  They  had  to  learn  both  English  and 
Latin.  Most  of  the  old  books  were  written  in  Latin. 
Some  of  the  newer  ones  were  beginning  to  be  written 
in  English.  So  it  was  necessary  for  an  educated  per¬ 
son  to  learn  both  languages. 

The  children  learned  singing,  too;  and  the  older 
boys  were  taught  acting  and  were  allowed  to  go  from 
town  to  town  acting  plays.  Perhaps  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  some  of  the  greatest  plays  in  the 
English  language  were  written  then. 

School  days  were  long.  The  children  had  to  be  in 
their  seats  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  They  had 
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a  recess  from  eleven  until  one;  then  school  again 
until  six  in  the  evening.  Luckily  for  them,  the  rules 
allowed  them  to  practice  shooting  with  bow  and 
arrow,  so  they  did  not  have  to  be  in  the  schoolroom 
all  the  time. 

The  schools  were  open  to  poor  boys  as  well  as  to 
the  sons  of  rich  men,  and  some  poor  boys  received 
a  good  education.  Two  of  England’s  greatest  poets 
had  the  beginning  of  their  education  in  public 
schools.  Edmund  Spenser,  sometimes  called  the 
“prince  of  poets,”  was  the  son  of  a  clothmaker,  and 
William  Shakespeare’s  father  was  a  small  farmer 
and  merchant. 

The  England  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I  gave  us 
great  books.  Some  of  the  greatest  books  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  I.  Among  them 
are  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  a  famous  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible. 

Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays  to  be  acted  on  the 
stage  in  London.  Sometimes  he  acted  a  part  himself. 
Today,  nearly  four  hundred  years  after  they  were 
written,  Shakespeare’s  plays  are  still  being  acted. 
Many  people  believe  that  they  are  the  best  plays  ever 
written. 

The  Bible  was  usually  printed  in  Latin  or  in  Greek 
so  that  few  people  read  it  until  the  time  of  King 
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Shakespeare’s  great  plays  were  acted  on  the  London  stage. 


Henry  VIII.  Since  more  and  more  people  were  learn¬ 
ing  to  read  in  the  public  schools,  King  James  wanted 
to  give  them  a  truly  correct  English  Bible.  He  asked 
some  of  the  best  writers  and  the  most  learned  schol- 
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ars  to  translate  the  Bible  from  Greek  into  English. 
They  did  their  work  so  well  that  the  “King  James 
Translation”  of  the  Bible  is  still  in  use. 


How  Elizabeth’s  Time  Prepared  the  Way 
for  the  English  Colonies 

English  merchants  searched  for  eastern  trade 
routes.  Queen  Elizabeth’s  wise  government  helped 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  spread  of  English  colonies. 

As  their  wealth  increased,  Englishmen  began  to 
look  around  for  ways  to  make  still  more  money.  They 
saw  Portugal  grow  rich  by  going  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  trade  with  the  East.  They  saw 
treasure  ships  from  Mexico  and  South  America  pour¬ 
ing  cargoes  of  gold  and  silver  into  Spain.  “Very 
well,”  they  said,  “let  us,  too,  find  a  way  to  trade  with 
the  East.  Perhaps  there  are  mines  in  North  America 
even  richer  than  the  Spanish  mines  in  Mexico  and 
Peru.” 

During  the  rule  of  Elizabeth,  merchants  formed 
companies  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  East.  One 
group  of  merchants  formed  the  Muscovy  Company 
to  trade  with  Russia.  Muscovy  was  the  name  by 
which  Russia  was  known  in  Elizabeth’s  time.  An¬ 
other  group  of  merchants  formed  the  Levant  Com¬ 
pany  (le-vant')  to  trade  with  Egypt  and  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Then,  in  1600,  the 
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queen  approved  the  East  India  Company.  This  was 
the  greatest  of  all  the  English  merchant  companies. 
In  the  course  of  the  next  two  hundred  years  it  con¬ 
quered  most  of  the  rich  country  of  India  and  brought 
it  under  English  rule. 

English  explorers  aroused  interest  in  America. 

There  were  many  English  explorers  and  adventurers 
who  helped  to  turn  attention  to  America.  You  have 
already  read  about  the  adventures  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  another  “Sea  Dog,”  like  Drake, 
made  many  trading  voyages  to  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  Raleigh's 
half-brother,  tried  to  start  a  colony  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica  and  was  drowned  when  his  ship  went  down  on 
his  second  voyage  home  from  America. 

Two  other  captains  of  Elizabeth's  time  gave  their 
names  to  American  geography.  Martin  Frobisher 
and  John  Davis  tried  to  find  a  way  to  the  rich  trade 
of  China  by  going  around  the  northern  end  of  Amer¬ 
ica  ;  but  they  failed.  The  map  on  page  333  shows  Fro¬ 
bisher  Bay  and  Davis  Strait,  which  mark  the  paths 
that  they  sailed.  Frobisher  brought  back  to  England 
shiploads  of  ore  in  which  he  hoped  to  find  gold,  but 
the  stuff  proved  to  be  mostly  iron. 

These  men  were  only  a  few  of  Elizabeth's  captains 
who  paved  the  way  for  English  colonies  in  America. 
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English  sailors  broke  the  sea  power  of  Spain.  One 

of  the  most  important  things  for  us  that  happened 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  great 
naval  battle  in  which  English  sailors  and  fighting 
men  destroyed  the  warships  of  Spain.  The  battle  was 
important  because  it  broke  the  power  of  Spain  and 
made  England  “mistress  of  the  seas.”  This  opened 
the  way  for  the  settlement  of  English  families  in 
America. 

A  year  after  Drake  “singed  Philip’s  beard,”  as  he 
said  (see  page  354),  Philip  gathered  together  a  larger 
fleet  than  ever  before.  In  the  summer  of  1588  more 
than  150  great  Spanish  ships  sailed  into  the  English 
Channel.  Drake  and  some  of  England’s  other  bold 
captains  went  out  to  meet  them.  The  English  had 
hardly  half  as  many  ships,  and  their  vessels  were  not 
nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  Spaniards.  But  the 
English  sailors  were  more  skillful  than  the  Span¬ 
iards,  and  their  boats  sailed  faster.  They  sank  some 
of  the  Spanish  vessels,  and  a  storm  destroyed  most  of 
those  that  escaped  the  English. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Great  Armada  that 
Philip  sent  against  England  the  English  were  re¬ 
garded  as  the  strongest  nation  of  sailors  and  traders 
that  the  world  had  ever  seen.  English  merchants  and 
English  colonists  felt  that  they  could  go  wherever 
they  pleased. 
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Why  the  English  Began  Coining  to  America 
in  King  James’s  Time 

King  James  allowed  a  trading  company  to  start 
a  colony  in  Virginia.  In  1607  a  company  of  English 
merchants  and  business  men  sent  three  shiploads 
of  colonists  to  start  a  colony  in  Vir  ginia.  King  James 
had  given  them  permission  to  form  the  company,  and 
they  expected  to  carry  on  trade  in  America,  just  as 
Elizabeth’s  East  India  Company  was  trading  in 
India.  The  colony  in  Virginia  was  the  first  perma¬ 
nent  settlement  that  Englishmen  made  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  continent. 


Other  English  people  came  to  America  for  political 
and  religious  freedom.  As  you  have  already  learned, 


The  Pilgrims  came  to  America  for  religious  freedom. 
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James  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  his  people. 
One  cause  of  the  trouble  was  that  the  king  wanted  to 
collect  taxes  from  the  people  and  spend  the  money 
as  he  pleased.  Englishmen  said  that  the  king  had  no 
right  to  collect  taxes  unless  Parliament  passed  a  law 
telling  how  much  the  people  must  pay,  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  sometimes  refused  to  pass  such  a  law.  James 
quarreled  with  Parliament  and  made  it  so  unpleasant 
for  some  of  the  members  of  Parliament  that  they 
began  to  think  about  leaving  England. 

Another  cause  of  trouble  between  the  king  and  the 
people  grew  out  of  religious  conditions  in  England. 
James  wanted  all  of  the  people  to  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England  and  to  worship  according  to  its 
teachings.  But  there  were  a  great  many  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  and  members  of  other  churches  who 
did  not  want  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  England. 
They  wanted  freedom  to  have  their  own  churches. 
Most  of  the  Protestants  who  refused  to  accept  the 
Church  of  England  were  called  Puritans. 

James  insisted  that  everybody  must  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England,  or  he  would  “harry”  them  from 
the  land.  And  he  did  drive  many  earnest  Christians 
out  of  England.  One  little  group  of  people  landed  on 
the  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay  during  the  winter  of 
1620  and  started,  at  Plymouth,  the  second  successful 
English  colony  in  America. 
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Other  Englishmen  followed  the  settlers  who  went 
to  Virginia  and  Massachusetts.  They  found  life  hard, 
but  they  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  the  New  World. 


Why  English  Ways  of  Living  Interest  Us 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King 
James  I  that  the  first  Englishmen  began  coming  to 
America  to  live.  They  brought  with  them  to  the  New 
World  the  habits  and  the  ways  of  living  that  they 
knew  in  England.  The  first  settlers  in  the  American 
colonies  talked  like  Englishmen.  They  wore  the  same 
sort  of  clothes.  They  carried  with  them  to  America 
the  English  language,  English  books,  English  laws, 
English  tools,  furniture,  and  ways  of  living. 

The  colonies  grew  strong.  When  the  king  and 
Parliament  tried  to  take  away  some  of  the  freedom 
of  the  colonies,  the  people  declared  themselves  inde¬ 
pendent  of  England  and  set  up  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

Tell  How  England  Influenced  Our  History 

1.  Give  several  reasons  why  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
a  good  ruler. 

2.  Tell  how  people  lived  in  England  when  the 
English  first  came  to  America. 

3.  Tell  about  the  English  trading  companies  and 
why  they  were  formed. 
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4.  Give  several  reasons  why  people  left  England 
while  James  I  was  king. 

5.  Tell  how  our  country  has  been  influenced  by 
English  life  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King 
James  I. 

Some  Things  You  May  Like  To  Do 

1.  Try  to  arrange  some  of  your  school  rules  in  a 
song  such  as  the  English  children  sang.  Would  you 
include  any  rules  that  were  used  in  the  English 
songs?  What  rules  would  you  add? 

When  your  verses  are  finished,  copy  them  and 
make  them  into  a  songbook.  Perhaps  some  of  them 
can  be  sung  in  class. 

2.  The  pictures  in  History  of  Everyday  Things 
in  England,  1500-1799,  by  Marjorie  and  C.  H.  B. 
Quennell,  will  give  you  an  idea  of  life  in  England 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  I  ruled. 
You  will  especially  enjoy  the  pictures  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  children. 

3.  In  the  Child’s  History  of  the  World,  by  Y.  M. 
Hillyer,  pages  372-389,  you  will  find  stories  to  read 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  I. 

4.  Number  around  the  class  from  1  to  7.  Let  each 
member  represent  the  character  whose  number  in 
the  list  below  is  the  same  as  his  or  hers,  and  write 
a  paragraph  about  the  life  of  that  person.  Read  the 
paragraphs  in  class  and  choose  the  most  interesting 
ones. 
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a.  Queen  Elizabeth 

b.  a  chimney  sweep 

c.  a  beggar 

d.  a  noble  expecting  a  visit  from  the  queen 

e.  a  school  child 

f.  a  wealthy  merchant 

g.  an  English  “Sea  Dog” 

WE  MEET  OLD  AND  NEW  EXPLORERS 
IN  THE  LIBRARY 

1.  Look  at  the  pictures  in  the  chapter,  “Eng¬ 
land’s  Challenge  to  Spain,”  in  the  Pageant  of  Amer¬ 
ica  (Yale  University  Press),  Volume  I.  These  pic¬ 
tures  tell  stories  of  England’s  early  interest  in 
America. 

2.  Look  at  the  pictures  of  modern  air  explorers 
in  the  Pageant  of  America  (Yale  University  Press), 
Volume  4,  pp.  342-347. 

3.  Read  about  “An  Elizabethan  Sea  Dog,”  in  The 
Gateway  to  American  History ,  by  R.  G.  Adams,  pp. 
92-96. 

4.  Read  several  of  the  following  stories  to  see 
how  you  can  compare  old  and  new  explorers : 
Green,  Fitzhugh,  Dick  Byrd ,  Air  Explorer  (G.  P. 

Putnam’s  Sons). 

Cottier,  Joseph  and  Jaffe,  Haym,  Map  Makers , 
“Christopher  Columbus”  and  “Ferdinand  Magel¬ 
lan.” 

Brooks,  Elbridge  S.,  True  Story  of  Christopher  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shephard  Company). 


J622  ENGLISH  PILGRIMS  settled  at  Plymouth,  mass. 


1601. 


KING  JAMES’  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BIBLE  MADE 
vO^VfSf,.  TRADING  COLONY  AT  JAMESTOWN, VA..STARTED 


JAMES  I  BECAME  RULER  OF  ENGLAND^ 

POOR  LAW  REQUIRED  SUPPORT  OF  POOR  BY  TAXES" 
TRADING  COMPANIES  FLOURISHED 


SHAKESPEARE  wrote  world-famous  plays, 


GLOBE 

-THEATER 


1588 


^ENGLAND  BECAME  "MISTRESS  OF  THE  SEA' 

SPANISH  ARMADA  ^  DAVIS  )N  THE  NORTHWEST 

RALEIGH  AT  ROANOKE 
DRAKE’S  TRIP  AROUND  THE  WORLD 
^FROBISHER  IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

_ HAWKINS  IN  SPANISH  AMERICA 

PURITANS  AND  OTHER  PROTESTANT  GROUPS  DEVELOPED 

J|||QUEEN  ELIZABETH  began  to  rule  England 
HOUSES  REPLACED  CASTLES 


MODERN  ENGLISH  SCHOOLS  began  « 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  STARTED  fell  episcopal 


BY  HENRY  VIII 


CHURCH 


JOHN 

CABOT  m 


H9T  CABOT  GAVE  ENGLAND  A  CLAIM  TO  NORTH  AMERICA 
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Putnam,  David,  David  Goes  Avoy aging  (G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons). 

A  SHORT  STORY  OF  UNIT  SIX 

Write  on  a  page  in  your  notebook  the  following 
story  of  Unit  Six,  filling  in  the  blank  spaces  with  the 
necessary  words  or  phrases.  Do  not  write  in  this 
book. 


The  English  Who  Began  Our  Country 

The  first  Englishman  to  visit  America  was 

_ He  first  saw  land  that  turned  out  to  be 

the  island  that  we  know  as _ The  thing  that 

most  interested _ and  his  men  was  the  great 

number  of _ to  be  found  near  the  coast.  The 

king  was  pleased  with  the  report  of  this  voyage,  for 

it  increased  England’s _ trade  and  gave  her 

a  claim  to  the _ coast  of  North  America. 

When  the  English  saw  how  much  gold  and  silver 

_ _  was  getting  from  America,  they  wanted 

some  of  the  treasure  for  themselves.  A  number  of 
daring  sailors  who  called  themselves _ cap¬ 
tured  _  ships.  One  of  the  boldest  of  these 

captains  was _ He  was  the  first  English¬ 
man  to  sail _ _ _ 

An  Englishman  named  _ _ _ _  got  permission 

from _ to  plant  a  colony  in  the  new  country. 

He  sent  out  several  shiploads  of  settlers,  but  his 
colony _ 
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Europeans  were  still  hoping  to  find  a  passage  to 

the _ Two  Englishmen,  _ and _ , 

tried  to  find  a  northern  passage  but  failed. 

When  America  was  new,  England  had  a  wise 

ruler,  Queen _ She  gave  England _ 

and  did  not  collect  too  heavy  _ _ from  her  peo¬ 
ple.  In  her  time  England  grew  prosperous; _ 

increased  in  the  towns ;  and  English  merchants  car¬ 
ried  on  trade  with _ _ _ ..  The  queen  tried  to  help 


the _ ;  the _ of  rich  and  poor  im¬ 
proved  ;  and _ became  more  common. 

England’s  interest  in  America  increased  during 
the  rule  of _ and  of _ These  rulers 


were  very  different; _ _ was  popular,  and _ 

was  not.  Queen  _  wise  government  helped 

to  prepare  the  way  for  the  spread  of  the  English 

_ Trading  _ _ were  formed,  and  their 

ships  sailed  far  and  wide  in  search  of  new  markets 
for  trade  and  of  mines  of  silver  and  gold,  such  as 

those  which  made _ rich.  When _ ruled 

England,  many  people  left  the  country  and  came  to 

_ because  they  were  having  trouble  with  the 

king  about _ and _ 

In  England  during  the  time  of  Queen _ 

and  King _ ,  some  of  the  greatest  books  in  the 

English  language  were  written.  Among  them  were 

_ and _ .  We  owe  many  of  our _ 

to  the  people  who  lived  in  England  then,  for  they 
started  the  settlement  of  our  country. 


INDEX 


Africa,  Portuguese  explored,  213 
(map),  215-218;  gold,  ivory,  and 
slave  trade,  216-217;  Da 
Gama’s  route  around,  213  (map), 
217-218 

Alabama,  explored  by  De  Soto,  288 
Alcuin  (al'kwm),  19 
Alfred  the  Great,  1,  25-41,  55-56, 
149,  151 

Algonquin  (&l-gSng'km),  Indians, 
317-319,  333  (map) 

Alhambra  (&l-hSm'bra),  163 
America 

discovered  by  Northmen,  46-52 
discovered  by  Columbus,  228-248 
named  by  map  maker,  247 
the  Spanish  in,  225-303 
the  French  in,  305-344 
why  the  English  began  coming 
to,  344-388 

Americus  Vespucius  (ves-poot'che- 
us),  247 
amusements 

of  early  Germans,  3 
of  Charlemagne’s  time,  11 
of  nobles 

at  the  castle,  77  (picture),  93 
(picture),  94-97,  100-104 
in  Elizabeth’s  time,  371-373 
of  common  people 
on  manors,  85 
in  towns,  124,  127,  135 
in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  372- 
373,  377  (picture) 

Angles  (ang'g’lz).  See  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Germans. 

Anglo-Saxons  (ang'glo-sak's’nz),  1, 
9  (map),  17  (map),  26-41,  58 


animals 

in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  6, 
11,  36  (picture),  60  (picture), 
82,  85  (picture),  90,  94-95,  98, 
99-104,  129,  130-131,  132-133, 
162,  148,  173,  209,  367-368 
in  early  America,  beaver,  307 
(picture),  325;  buffaloes,  285, 
382  (picture);  llamas,  352; 
dogs,  242-251 ;  first  cattle,  292; 
first  horses,  242,  264-265,  287; 
sheep,  292;  hogs,  336;  chickens, 
336 

apprentice  (S-pren'tis),  126,  129, 
136  (picture) 

April  Fool’s  Day,  85 
Arabic  numbers,  21,  192-193,  193 
(picture) 

Arabs,  home  land,  9  (map) ;  spread 
learning  to  Europe,  21,  162-165, 
185,  192-193,  198;  conquered  by 
Turks,  211-212;  in  India,  218 
Aristotle  (ar'is-tot’l),  110,  192,  199 
arithmetic,  19,  21,  108,  193 
Arizona,  Spanish  in,  226,  292,  293 
(picture),  295 

Arkansas  (ar'kan-so)  Spanish  in, 
290;  French  in,  331 
Armada  (ar-ma'da),  Spanish,  380 
armor,  21-22,  49  (picture),  58,  60 
(picture),  63  (picture),  65  (pic¬ 
ture),  66,  90,  98,  99,  100,  101 
(picture),  102,  103,  119,  263,  273 
(picture) 
art,  189-191 

astrolabe  (as'tro-lab),  invented,  146 
(picture),  196-198 
Aztecs  (az'teks),  264-270 
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Bacon,  Roger,  192,  197 
Bahamas  (ba-ha'maz),  discovered 
by  Columbus,  240,  241  (picture) 
Balboa,  Vasco  de  (vas'ko  da  bal- 
bo'a),  225,  245  (map),  250-254 
banks,  beginning  of,  180-181 
Battle  of  Hastings,  56,  151 
bedroom,  91-92,  92  (picture) 
beds,  of  the  common  people,  83, 
370;  in  the  castle,  92  (picture) 
Belgium  (bel'ji-um),  181-182,  214 
Bethlehem  (bethTe-hem),  169 
Bible,  studied  in  schools,  108; 
copied  by  monks,  110;  first 
printed,  195-196;  translated  into 
English,  376-378 
blacksmiths,  12,  90,  120 
boats  and  ships 
of  early  Germans,  8 
of  Northmen,  32,  44-46,  53-54 
English 

beginning  of  navy,  40,  56 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  navy,  350- 
351,  380 

Italian,  176-177,  181-182 
after  Crusades,  181-182,  196-199 
of  Prince  Henry,  215-217 
of  Columbus,  237  (picture) 
of  Magellan,  256-260 
Spanish  galleons,  165-166,  350- 
351 
books 

written  by  hand  on  parchment, 
19,  25  (picture),  37  (picture), 
37-38, 75,  76  (picture),  108-110 
Greek,  21,  184-185,  191-192 
Latin,  184-185 

in  modern  languages,  25,  185- 
188,  376-377 

printing  of,  195-196,  228,  270 
Marco  Polo’s,  208,  211,  212 
Shakespeare’s  plays,  372-373,  376 
carried  to  America,  270,  383 


brass,  kettles,  90 

Brazil  (bra-zil'),  beginning  of,  296 
bridges,  Roman,  7  (picture) ;  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  13,  27,  88,  113 
Britain,  26,  28  (picture) 

Britons  (brit'unz),  17  (map),  26-27 
buffaloes,  285,  328  (picture),  330, 
337 

buildings 

German  village,  2 
Roman 

manor,  5  (picture) 
town  in  Britain,  28  (picture) 
in  Charlemagne’s  time 
manor  house,  5  (picture) 
cathedrals,  18-19 
English 

early  Anglo-Saxon,  27-30,  40 
Norman,  61  (picture),  68,  69 
(picture) 

in  Elizabeth’s  day,  368-370, 
377  (picture) 
serf’s  hut,  82-83 

noble’s  castle,  88-93,  94  (picture) 
monastery,  113  (picture),  297 
(picture) 

cathedral,  18-19,  114-115,  116 
(picture),  191 

towns,  120-122,  123-124,  134 
(picture),  137-138 
Mohammedan  in  Spain,  163 
Spanish  buildings  in  America, 
297  (picture),  298 
Byzantium  (bi-z&nLshi-um),  54,  57 
(map).  See  Constantinople. 

Cabot  (kab'ut),  John,  voyages  of, 
347-350 

Cahokia  (ka-ho'ki-a),  338 
California,  explored  and  settled  by 
Spanish,  226,  295,  298,  299; 
claimed  by  Drake,  353-354 
Calvin,  John,  203-204 
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camels,  in  caravan,  130-131,  169 
(picture),  176  (picture),  208  (pic¬ 
ture),  213  (map) 

Canada,  304-306,  307,  308-318, 
319-322 

candles,  120,  123,  214 
canoes,  311,  324,  326-334 
Canterbury  Tales,  153,  187 
Canute  (ka-nut'),  56 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  213  (map), 
217 

Capet  (ka'pe),  Hugh,  154 
caravans,  130-131,  168,  169  (pic¬ 
ture),  176  (picture),  182,  208 
(picture),  210,  213  (map) 
Cartier,  Jacques  (kar-tya/,  zhak), 
305,  308-315,  333  (map) 

Castile  (k&s-tel'),  165 
castle,  early  Norman,  61;  feudal, 
75-80,  88-104,  119-120,  121  (pic¬ 
ture),  128;  no  longer  needed, 
368-370 

castle  fool,  77  (picture) 
cathedrals 

built  by  Charlemagne,  18-19 
Norman,  68,  69  (picture) 
schools  in,  108-110 
libraries  of,  110 

building  and  use  of,  114-116  (pic¬ 
ture),  121  (picture),  122 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  153 
Rheims  Cathedral,  158 
St.  Peter’s  Cathedral,  191 
Spanish  in  Mexico  City,  270 
cattle 

use  by  early  German  tribes,  2-3, 
4  (picture),  7  (picture),  9  (map) 
use  by  Romans,  5  (picture),  7 
(picture) 

in  Charlemagne’s  empire,  11 
in  early  England,  30-31,  55  (pic¬ 
ture),  60  (picture) 
on  manor,  83,  84,  85  (picture),  86 


cattle  (continued) 
on  monastery  lands,  111,  112 
sold  at  fairs,  128 
brought  to  America,  50,  242, 
292,  297  (picture) 
census  (sSn'sus),  60  (picture) 
Central  America,  Spain,  in,  225, 
246,  296 

Cervantes  (ther-van'tas),  188 
Champlain  (sh&m-plan'),  Samuel 
de,  305,  315-322,  333  (map) 
Charlemagne  (shar'le-man),  1,  10- 
21,  95,  186-187 

charter,  of  town,  122-123.  See 
Great  Charter. 

Chaucer  (cho'ser),  153,  187-188 
chess,  124,  372 

Chicago,  Marquette  and  Joliet  at 
site,  331 ;  La  Salle  at  sEe,  332-334 
Chile  (chil'e),  visit  by  Drake,  351 
chimney,  invented,  92  (picture),  96 
(picture),  194,  369,  364  (picture), 
369-370 

China,  trade,  129,  175,  208-211, 
213  (map),  230 

Chinese,  knowledge  of  printing, 
196;  compass  used  by,  197 
chivalry  (shiv'al-ri),  97-104,  188 
(picture) 

Christian  religion 
Germans  learned  from  Romans,  6 
Charlemagne  spread,  18-19 
in  Alfred’s  time,  34-35 
adopted  by  Northmen,  54 
and  the  Crusades,  168-174 
beginning  of  Protestant  churches 
203-205 
in  America 

Spanish  missionaries,  246,  269- 
270,  275,  296-299 
French  missionaries,  319-320, 
324-331,  333  (map) 

English  Pilgrims,  381-382 
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Christmas,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  85 
churches 

in  Charlemagne’s  time,  18-19 
in  feudal  times,  61  (picture), 
86,  92,  99,  107-116 
and  art,  190-191 

beginning  of  Protestant,  202-205 
in  America 

Spanish,  226,  269-270,  275, 
296-298 
French,  324 

clock,  invented,  194,  197  (picture) 
cloth,  manufacture  of,  6,  12,  13 
(picture),  91,  93,  120,  125,  266; 
trade  in,  128,  129,  135,  138,  177, 
178,  214 
clothes 

of  early  Germans,  opposite  1  (pic¬ 
ture),  6,  7  (picture),  8  (picture) 
of  Franks,  11 

in  Roman  Britain,  28  (picture) 
of  Anglo-Saxons,  32 
of  Northmen,  49  (picture) 
in  feudal  times,  60  (picture),  77 
(picture),  81  (picture),  100- 
101,  193  (picture) 
in  late  Middle  Ages,  205  (pic¬ 
ture),  356  (picture),  367 
of  Indians,  318 
coach,  364  (picture) 
colonies, 

Portuguese,  215-218,  245  (map) 
Spanish,  225-303,  245  (map) 
French,  304-343,  333  (map) 
English,  356-359,  378-383,  333 
(map) 

Columbus  (ko-lum'bus),  Christo¬ 
pher  225,  228-248 
communication.  See  travel. 
sending  messages,  13-14,  236 
announcing  laws,  16 
sending  out  alarms,  138 
printing  invented,  195-196 


compass,  invented,  146  (picture), 
196-198,  215 

Constantinople  (kbn-st&n' ti-no  'p  ’  1 ) , 
capital  of  Roman  Empire,  21, 
173-174;  trade  with  Northmen, 
54,  57  (map);  lighting  and 
police  in,  133-134;  Crusaders 
in,  173-174;  libraries  in,  184 
constitution,  beginning  of  English, 
65  (picture),  150 
cooking, 

in  Charlemagne’s  time,  13  (pic¬ 
ture) 

in  serf’s  hut,  81  (picture),  83 
in  castle,  90,  95,  96  (picture),  97 
Indian,  318,  329-330 
in  Elizabeth’s  time,  369  (picture), 
371 

See  kitchen. 

Copernicus  (ko-pur'm-kus),  193 
corn,  287,  288,  317-318 
Coronado  (ko-ro-na'tho),  Fran¬ 
cisco,  226, 245  (map),  292-296, 316 
Cortes,  Hernando  (kortas',  er-nan'- 
tho),  225,  245  (map),  262-270 
cotton,  162,  177,  227  (picture), 
266,  271,  296 

county  government,  beginning  of, 
12  (picture),  14-16,  59 
courts,  growth  of,  12  (picture),  14, 
59,  62-64,  79,  149,  150, 154-155 
Crusades,  145,  157  (map),  168-182, 
208-209 

Cuba,  discovery  of,  225,  242,  246, 
296 

curfew,  59  (picture),  60,  91,  123, 
124 

da  Gama,  Vasco  (da  ga/ma,  vas'ko), 
213  (map),  217-218,  248 
Danelaw  (dan'lo),  34-35,  55-56 
Danes,  1,  9  (map),  17  (map),  32- 
35,  43-58.  See  Northmen. 
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Dante  (diln'te),  187 
Davis,  John,  379 

de  Leon,  Ponce  (da  la-on'  pon'tha), 
226,  245  (map),  278-281 
de  Narvaez,  Don  Panfilo  (da  nar- 
va'ath,  don  pan'fe-15),  282 
Denmark,  1,  43-44,  57  (map),  214 
de  Soto,  Hernando  (da  so'to,  er- 
nan'tho),  226,  245  (map),  286- 
290 

de  Vaca,  Cabeza  (da  va'ka,  ka-ba'- 
tha),  245  (map),  281-286 
dining  room,  early  Anglo-Saxon 
hall,  29-30;  in  castle,  77  (picture), 
93  (picture),  95-97;  in  sixteenth- 
century  England,  370-371 
disease  and  sickness,  97,  113  (pic¬ 
ture),  114,  133,  192 
dishes,  95-96,  370 
doctors  and  medicine,  21,  22  (car¬ 
toon),  114,  192.  See  health. 
dogs,  2,  12  (picture),  28  (picture), 
29  (picture),  30,  77  (picture),  96, 
124,  133,  134  (picture),  242,  329 
donkeys,  in  caravans,  130-131,  209 
Don  Quixote  (don  ke-ho'ta),  188 
(picture) 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  333  (map), 
345,  351-355,  380 

East,  trade  with,  21,  129,  130-131, 
145-146,  169  (picture),  175-178, 
181  (picture),  208-219, 213  (map), 
225,  229  (picture),  231,  248,  310, 
321-322,  347-348,  378-379 
East  India  Company,  379 
Egypt,  378 
Einhard  (In'hart),  10 
empire 

Roman,  5-10,  21,  26-27 
Charlemagne's  1,  10,  13-18 
Mohammedan,  21,  157  (map) 
Chinese  Empire,  210-211 
Turkish  Empire,  211 


England 

beginning  of,  1,  25-41 
under  Alfred  the  Great,  31-41 
under  the  Normans,  56-69 
became  a  modern  nation,  149-153 
Protestant  church  in,  203-204 
under  Queen  Elizabeth,  345-346, 
361-381 

in  James  I’s  time,  362-363 
sent  explorers  and  settlers  to 
America,  345-360,  381-383 
Ericsson,  Leif  (er'ik-stin,  laf),  47-51 
Europe 

in  Charlemagne’s  time,  2-23 
what  Norsemen  did  for,  31-69 
in  feudal  times,  75-139 
rise  of  modern  nations,  147-166 
during  the  Crusades,  168-182 
rise  of  the  new  learning,  184-206 
rise  of  world  trade,  208-219 
explored  and  settled  America, 
225-360,  378-383 

explorers  Spanish,  224-296;  French, 
304-339;  English,  345-355,  379 

fairs,  128-131,  178,  372 
falcons,  91,  94,  371-372 
farming, 

Roman,  5  (picture),  7  (picture) 
among  early  Germans,  3,  5  (pic¬ 
ture),  6,  7  (picture) 
in  Charlemagne’s  Empire,  11-12 
Arabs  improved,  21,  22  (picture), 
162 

among  Anglo-Saxons,  27-31 
in  England  under  Alfred,  32,  36 
(picture) 

on  feudal  manor,  80-84 
monasteries  improved,  111-112 
in  England  under  Elizabeth,  362, 
367-368 

in  Spanish  America,  227  (pic¬ 
ture),  270,  296,  297  (picture) 
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Ferdinand  (fur'di-nand),  165,  234 
feudalism  (fu'dal-iz’m) 
meaning  of,  87 
life  of  people,  80-104,  111-114 
government  under,  147-149 
in  England  58,  61 
in  France,  153-154 
in  the  Holy  Land,  174 
fief  (fef),  87,  111-112 
fire,  prevented  by  curfew,  59  (pic¬ 
ture),  60,  91,  123,  124;  trial  by, 
62,  63  (picture).  See  fireplace. 
fireplace 

in  Charlemagne’s  time,  13  (pic¬ 
ture) 

in  Anglo-Saxon  hall,  28,  29 
(picture) 

in  serf’s  hut,  59  (picture),  81 
(picture),  82-83 

in  castle,  90-91,  92  (picture),  93 
(picture),  96  (picture) 
invention  of  chimney  flue,  194 
in  Elizabeth’s  time,  369-370 
fishing,  39,  46,  85  (picture),  309, 
345,  349 

flax,  6,  31,  91,  93.  See  linen. 
Florida,  explored  by  Ponce  de  Leon, 
279-281;  Narvdez  in,  282-284; 
De  Soto  in,  288;  St.  Augustine 
founded,  297,  299 
food 

in  Roman  Britain,  28  (picture) 
of  early  Germans,  3 
in  Charlemagne’s  time,  12,  16 
introduced  by  Arabs,  21,  162 
of  early  Anglo-Saxons,  29-31 
of  feudal  serfs,  82-83 
in  castle,  77  (picture),  90,  95-97 
introduced  by  Crusaders,  178 
in  the  1500’s,  365,  370-371 
from  America,  244,  287-288 
of  Indians,  244,  285,  287-288, 
317-318,  329-330 


football,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  201 

fork,  invented,  366 

France 

in  Charlemagne’s  Empire,  10-21, 
17  (map) 

Northmen  in,  54-56 
English  lands  in,  64-65 
beginning  as  a  nation,  156-161 
Protestant  church  in,  203-204 
American  colonies  of,  305-339 
Franks,  1,  9  (map),  10-23,  33  (map) 
French,  language,  153,  161-162;  in 
America,  305-339.  See  France. 
Frobisher  (fro'bfsh-er),  Martin,  379 
funeral,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  123 
furniture 

in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  13 
(picture),  25  (picture),  29 
(picture),  31,  40 

in  feudal  times,  83,  91-92,  93 
(picture) 

in  the  late  Middle  Ages,  138, 
369-370 

taken  to  America,  383 
fur  trade,  in  early  Europe,  6,  39, 
46,  53-54,  193,  214;  in  early 
America,  49  (picture),  50,  307, 
324-325,  333  (map) 
galleon  (gal'e-un),  350-351 
games  and  amusements 
in  early  Middle  Ages,  3,  11,  13 
(picture),  30,  51-52,  61 
in  feudal  times,  77  (picture),  85, 
93  (picture),  94-97,  98-104 
in  later  Middle  Ages,  124,  132, 
135,  201-202,  373  (picture), 
365-366,  371-372 
garbage,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  133 
Genoa  (jen'o-a),  trading  city  of, 
173,  176,  181  (picture);  birth¬ 
place  of  Columbus,  228,  229 
(picture) ;  birthplace  of  John 
Cabot,  347 
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geography,  school  of,  in  Portugal, 
215;  Columbus  studied,  228, 
230-231 
geometry,  192 
Georgia,  De  Soto  in,  288 
Germans,  early  tribes  in  Europe, 
1-10,  26-31,  43-58,  78,  263 
Germany 

at  beginning  of  Middle  Age,  2-6, 
9  (map),  26 

in  Charlemagne’s  Empire,  17 
(map) 

printing  press  invented  in,  196 
Protestant  churches  began  in, 
203-205 

cities  of  Hanseatic  League  in,  214 
Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  379 
glass,  stained,  114;  windows,  114, 
369;  lenses  invented,  194-195, 
197  (picture) 
glasses.  See  spectacles. 
gods.  See  religion. 
gold 

jewelry,  11,  100,  125 
discovered  in  Africa,  213  (map), 
216,  217 

in  Spanish  colonies  in  America, 
224  (picture),  275,  296 
English  search  for,  346 
goldsmith,  125  (picture) 
government 
by  tribes 

early  Germans  in  Europe,  1,2, 
3-4,  7  (picture),  9  (map),  26 
Anglo-Saxons  in  Britain,  26-31 
Northmen,  32-35,  43-48,  55 
Indians,  263-269,  273-274,  329- 
330 

early  kingdoms  and  empires 
Roman  Empire,  5  (picture), 
5-10,  21,  26-27 

Charlemagne’s  Empire,  1,  10, 
13-18 


government  (continued) 

Mohammedan  Empire,  21 
England 

under  Alfred  the  Great,  31- 
36,  40 

under  Norman  kings,  56-69 
under  Queen  Elizabeth,  361- 

362,  367-368 

under  King  James  I,  362- 

363,  382 

beginning  of  Russia,  53-54 
early  France,  54-55 
Chinese  Empire,  210-211 
Turkish  Empire,  211 
feudal,  78-80,  86-88,  89  (picture), 
147-149,  174,  175 
of  towns  in  the  Middle  Ages,  122- 
123,  136,  175 

beginning  of  modern  nations, 
145,  149-166,  175 
by  the  people 

rise  of  legislatures,  opposite 
page  1  (picture),  3-4,  39,  67, 
151-152,  156 

beginning  of  juries,  63-64,  150 
English  national  constitution, 
64-67,  150 
of  colonies 

Spanish,  269-270,  275-276,  296- 
298 

French,  305,  315-317,  322,  323 
English,  381,  383 
See  taxes. 
grain 

crop  of  early  Germans,  3 
in  Charlemagne’s  Empire,  11-12 
raised  by  Anglo-Saxons,  31 
on  manor,  82,  84,  86,  90,  95 
raised  by  monasteries,  107,  111, 
112 

stored  in  cathedrals,  115 
sold  in  towns,  128,  132 
in  America,  287,  288,  317-318 
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Great  Charter,  64-67,  150-151,  363 
Great  Council,  67,  151.  See 

Parliament. 

Great  Lakes,  discovered  by  Champ¬ 
lain,  321  (picture) 

Greek,  books  and  learning,  21,  145, 
184-185,  191-192,  199-200,  376 
Greenland,  discovered  by  North¬ 
men,  47-52,  57  (map) 
guild  (gild),  125-127,  121  (picture), 
135,  344  (picture),  374 
gun  powder,  336 

guns,  176  (picture),  263,  319,  336 
Gutenberg  (goo'ten-berk),  196 
Gutenberg  Bible,  196 
Halloween,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  85 
Hanseatic  League  (han-se-at'tik 
leg),  212-214,  213  (map) 
Hawkins,  Sir  John,  379 
Hebrews.  See  Jews. 
health  in  the  Middle  Ages,  disease 
and  sickness,  97,  114,  133,  192; 
doctors  and  medicine,  21,  114, 
192;  hospitals,  113  (picture),  114 
Henry  II,  of  England,  62-64,  67, 
150 

Henry  VII,  aided  Cabot,  348-349 
Henry  VIII,  of  England,  203-204 
holidays,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  85, 
135,  373  (picture) 

Holland,  rise  of  Protestant  churches, 
in,  203-204 

homage  (hSm'-aj),  87,  99,  154-155 
hospital,  in  Middle  Ages,  113  (pic¬ 
ture),  114 

House  of  Commons,  152  (picture) 
houses 

Roman  manor,  5  (picture) 
of  early  Germans,  2,  28-31 
in  Charlemagne’s  time,  13  (pic¬ 
ture) 

early  Anglo-Saxon,  28-30,  29 
(picture) 


houses  (continued) 

Norman,  61  (picture) 
of  serfs,  81  (picture),  82-83,  85 
(picture) 

noble’s  castle,  81-94 
in  town  in  Middle  Ages,  121 
(picture),  124,  125  (picture), 
134  (picture),  194,  197  (pic¬ 
ture) 

in  Queen  Elizabeths’  time,  368- 
370 

of  Indians,  242,  273,  288,  317, 

328- 330 

See  chimneys  and  windows. 
Huguenots  (hu'ge-nots),  204 
hunting,  3,  11,  61,  91,  94,  371-372 

Iceland,  discovered  by  Northmen, 
46-47,  57  (map) 

Illinois,  La  Salle  in,  332,  338; 

Marquette  and  Joliet  in,  331 
Illinois  Indians,  329-330, 333  (map) 
Inca  (m'ka)  Indians,  274-276 
India,  rich  trade  with,  129,  131, 
175,  218,  379;  Vasco  da  Gama’s 
route  to,  213  (map),  217-218 
Indiana,  LaSalle  in,  332,  338 
Indians 

described  by  Northmen,  49  (pic¬ 
ture),  50-51 

described  by  Columbus,  240-243 
dress  of,  304  (picture),  318 
food  of,  285,  287-288,  317-318, 

329- 330 

houses  of,  242,  273,  288,  317 
in  Spanish  America,  224  (pic¬ 
ture),  226-227,  240-244,  251- 
252,  263-276,  296-299.  See 
Aztecs  and  Incas. 
of  early  North  America,  278- 
281,  282-286,  290,  292-295, 
304  (picture),  311-315,  317- 
322,  324-331.  S eefur  trade. 
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industries  and  manufacturing 
in  Charlemagne’s  Empire,  12 
Mohammedan,  1 62-163, 2 1-22, 1 65 
in  Roman  Britain,  27 
Anglo-Saxon,  31,  39-40 
in  Norman  England,  67-68 
in  feudal  times 

at  castles,  85  (picture),  90-91, 
148 

at  monasteries,  112-114 
in  towns,  120-122,  125-131, 
135,  136  (picture) 
after  the  Crusades,  178-181 
in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  362, 
366-367 

of  Indians,  266,  285,  294 
in  Spanish  America,  275,  296 
See  also  farming,  fishing,  and 
mining. 

ink,  invented,  196 
inns,  monastery  guest  house,  113 
(picture),  114;  in  towns  in 
Middle  Ages,  120,  139 
inventions  of  the  Middle  Ages 
astrolabe,  146  (picture),  196-198 
chimney  flue,  92,  194 
compass,  146  (picture),  196-198 
clock,  194,  197  (picture) 
fork,  366 

glass  windows,  194 
glasses,  194 
ink,  196 

iron-tipped  plow,  84 
microscope,  195 
printing  press,  195-196 
silk  stockings,  366 
telescope,  195 

Ireland,  26,  33  (map),  57  (map) 
iron,  84,  94,  129,  162-163,  336 
Iroquois  (ir'5-kwoi)  Indians,  318- 
319,  333  (map) 

Isabella  (lz'a-bel'a),  Queen,  165, 
234-236,  244,  246 
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Italy,  33  (map),  176-177,  199-200, 
210,  211,  228-229 

Jamaica  (ja-ma'ka),  246 
Jesus,  169,  190-191 
jewelry,  100-101,  120,  125,  367 
Jews,  in  Spain,  163-165 
Joan  of  Arc  (jon  uv  ark),  156-161 
Joliet  (jo'li-et),  Louis,  306,  326- 
331,  333  (map) 
jury  trial,  63  (picture),  64 

Kansas,  Coronado  in,  295 
King  Arthur,  songs  about,  95 
King  John,  of  England,  64-67,  150- 
151,  154,  363 

knife,  table,  29,  95-96,  370 
kitchen.  See  cooking. 
early  Anglo-Saxon,  29  (picture) 
of  castle,  90,  91,  95,  96  (picture) 
of  monastery,  113  (picture) 
in  sixteenth  century,  369  (pic¬ 
ture),  371 

knights,  97-104,  163,  170,  173 
(picture),  188  (picture) 

language  in  the  Middle  Ages 
used  by  scholars 
Greek,  21,  145,  184-185,  191- 
192,  199-200,  376 
Latin,  20  (picture),  25  (pic¬ 
ture),  28,  38-39,  108-110, 
184-185,  199-200,  375,  376 
rise  of  modern 

English,  25  (picture),  27,  39, 
68,  149,  152-153,  375,  383 
French,  68,  153,  161,  186,  317, 
339 

Italian,  187 
Spanish,  187 
spread  to  America 
Spanish,  269-270,  296-299 
French  Canada,  307,  338-339 
English  colonies,  383 
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La  Salle  (la  sal'),  Robert  de,  304 
(picture),  306,  325-326,  332-339 
laws 

Roman  law,  10,  21,  22  (cartoon) 
Charlemagne’s,  16 
in  feudal  times,  79,  149,  153-154 
of  towns  in  Middle  Ages,  122-123 
of  England,  35-36,  58-64,  62-67, 
149-152,  153,  203-204,  383 
of  France,  153-156 
first  Poor  Law,  367 
legislatures,  beginning  of  English, 
opposite  1  (picture),  3,  39,  56, 
151-152,  363,  382;  beginning  of 
French,  156 

Leonardo  da  Yinci  (da  ven'che, 
la-o-nar'do),  189-191 
libraries,  13,  107-110, 145,  184,  185, 
196,  201  (picture) 
life  of  the  people 

in  the  Roman  Empire,  5  (pic¬ 
ture),  7 ;  (picture),  78 
of  early  German  tribes,  2-7,  27- 
31,  36  (picture) 

in  Charlemagne’s  Empire,  11-12 
in  feudal  times,  75-144 
in  towns,  119-140,  193  (picture), 
197  (picture) 

in  England,  27-31,  36  (picture), 
58-69,  187,  363-383 
changed  by  learning,  184-206 
in  Spanish  America,  296-299 
lighting,  in  houses,  83,  120,  368- 
369;  in  towns,  133-134.  See 
candles. 

living  room,  castle,  91,  93  (picture) 
Livy  (liv'i),  200 

London,  57  (map),  62,  187,  364 
(picture),  372,  377  (picture) 

Los  Angeles  (los  &ng'gel-es),  found¬ 
ed  by  Spaniards,  299 
Louisiana,  named  by  La  Salle,  334 
Luther,  Martin,  203-205 


Magellan  (ma-jel'an),  225,  245 
(map),  255-260 

Magna  Charta  (mag'-na  kar'ta), 
67.  See  Great  Charter. 
manor  (m&n'er),  meaning  of,  86; 
in  Roman  Empire,  5  (picture); 
in  Norman  England,  61  (pic¬ 
ture)  ;  feudal,  89  (picture) 
markets,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  116, 
120,  121  (picture),  128,  197 
(picture) .  See  fairs. 

Marquette  (mar-ket'),  Father 
James,  306,  325-331,  333  (map) 
Massachusetts,  settlers  of,  382-383 
mathematics,  19,  21,  22  (picture), 
108,  192-193,  200 

May  Day,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  85, 
373  (picture) 

metal,  11,  54,  84,  94,  100,  125,  129, 
162-163,  180,  216,  217,  224 
(picture),  275,  296,  346 
Mexico,  Spanish  in,  224  (picture) 
225,  263-270,  296-297,  350-351 
Mexico  City,  265  (picture),  270 
Michelangelo  (im-kel-an'j&-lo), 
190-191 

Michigan,  French  in,  324 
microscope,  195 
mills,  86,  94,  111,  148 
mines,  in  Spain,  162;  in  Spanish 
America,  269,  275,  296 
Minnesota,  French  in,  324 
minstrels,  34,  93  (picture),  95 
Mississippi  River,  discovered  and 
explored,  226,  286-290,  325-339 
Missouri,  De  Soto  in,  290 
moat  (mot),  about  Norman  manor, 
61  (picture) ;  about  castle,  88,  89 
(picture) 

Mohammedans  (mo-ham'e-danz) 
17  (map),  21-22,  33  (map),  162- 
165,  169  (picture),  218.  See 
Moors. 
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monasteries 

in  Charlemagne’s  time,  18,  19, 
20  (picture) 

work,  25  (picture),  37  (picture), 
108-114,  145,  190,  201 
in  Spanish  America,  226,  227 
(picture),  297  (picture) 
money 

scarce  in  Middle  Ages,  21,  39 
coined  by  nobles,  79,  155,  180 
bankers,  130,  137,  180 
increase,  175,  177,  180-181 
Montezuma  (mSn-te-zoo'ma),  264 
Montreal  (m5nt-re-ol'),  site  visited 
by  Cartier,  314 

Moors  (moorz),  in  Spain,  162-165, 
184-185,  186-187 
music  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
Anglo-Saxon  minstrels,  29  (pic¬ 
ture),  30,  34 

sagas  of  Northmen,  52  (picture) 
in  the  castle,  95,  97,  98 
in  churches,  115 
in  schools,  108,  375 
of  troubabours,  161 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  190 

needles,  used  by  Indians,  349 
Newfoundland,  308-309,  345,  348- 
349 

New  Mexico,  Spanish  in,  226,  292, 
295,  298 

New  Orleans,  French  settled,  338 
New  York,  LaSalle  in,  332 
Niagara  Falls,  LaSalle’s  trading 
post  at,  332 

Nicolet  (mk-o-la),  322,  333  (map) 
Nina  (ne'nya),  237  (picture),  243- 
244 

nobles,  life  of,  77-80,  86-104 
Normandy,  54-56,  57  (map),  68, 
154 

Normans,  in  England,  58-69 


North  America,  Northmen  in,  46- 
53;  Spanish  in,  278-299;  French 
in,  304-339;  England’s  claim  to, 
347-350,  353-354,  356-359,  379, 
381-383 

North  Carolina,  De  Soto  in,  288; 

Raleigh’s  colony,  355-359 
Northmen,  1,  9  (map),  17  (map), 
32-35,  43-70,  154 
Norway,  1,  43,  214 

Ohio,  LaSalle,  in,  332 
Oklahoma,  De  Soto  in,  290;  Cor¬ 
onado  in,  295 

ovens,  90,  96  (picture),  111,  369 
(picture) 

oxen,  5  (picture),  7  (picture),  28 
(picture),  30,  36  (picture),  84, 
85  (picture) 

Pacific  Ocean,  discovered,  225,  251 
page,  training  of,  92  (picture),  98 
painting,  114,  189-191 
Palestine  (pal'es-tln),  168-170,  174 
Panama  (pan-a-ma/),  Spanish  in, 
250-254,  275,  354 
paper,  196.  See  parchment. 
parchment,  books,  109-110 
Paris,  54,  57  (maps),  156 
Parliament  (par'li-ment),  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
opposite  1  (picture),  3,  39,  56, 
151-152,  152  (picture),  363,  382 
peace  pipes,  Indian,  329,  330 
pearls,  176,  209,  213  (map),  289 
pepper  trade,  177,  178,  209 
perfume,  176,  177 
Persia  (pur'zha),  9  (map),  21 
Peru  (pe-roo'),  Spanish  in,  225, 
270-276,  287,  350-354 
Petrarch  (pe'trark),  185 
pewter,  370 
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Philippine  (fil'!-pen)  Islands,  259 
Phoenician  (fe-msh'an),  196-197 
Pilgrims,  381  (picture),  382 
Pinta  (pin'ta),  237  (picture),  243- 
244 

pirates,  the  Northmen,  32,  46; 
attacked  merchant  ships,  214; 
“Sea  Dogs,”  350-354 
Pizarro  (pe-thar'ro),  225,  245 

(map),  254,  270-276 
plays,  church,  116;  guild,  127,  135; 
school  and,  344  (picture),  375; 
Shakespeare’s,  372-373,  377  (pic¬ 
ture) 

plow,  5  (picture),  7  (picture),  30, 
84 

Plutarch  (ploo'tark),  200 
poetry, 

Saxon,  37 

sagas  of  Northmen,  51-52 
of  troubadours,  161 
Song  of  Roland  186-187 
Petrarch’s,  185 
Chaucer’s,  187-188 
Dante’s,  187-188 
Poland,  Copernicus,  193 
police,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  133-134 
Polo  (po'lo),  Marco,  208-212,  213 
(map),  230 

Poor  Law,  in  England,  367 
popes,  18,  38,  170-172,  202-204 
Portugal  (por'tu-gal) 
became  a  nation,  166 
explorers  and  colonists  of,  215- 
218,  245,  248,  296 
Columbus  in,  230,  231,  234 
potato,  found  in  America,  244 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  215-217 
printing 

Chinese  block  printing,  196 
printing  press  invented,  144 
(picture),  195-196,  211 
first  printing  in  America,  270 


prison,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  122 
Protestant  (pr6t'es-tant)  churches, 
beginning  of,  202-205 
Puerto  Bello  (pwer'to  bel'yo),  275 
Puerto  Rico  (pwer'to  re'ko),  dis¬ 
covered  by  Columbus,  225,  246; 
governed  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  279; 
port  of  early  Spanish  settlers,  296 
pumpkins,  287 

Puritans  (pu'ri-t&nz),  282,  373 
(picture) 

Pyrenees  (pir'en-ez'),  Mountains, 
186 

Quebec  (kwe-bec'),  founding  of, 
305,  312,  315-317 

Queen  Elizabeth,  345-346,  353- 
354,  355-356,  361-381,  383 
Queen  Isabella.  See  Isabella. 

Raleigh  (rd'H),  345,  355-359 
Raphael  (raf'a-el),  191 
Reformation  (ref '6r-ma-shtm) ,  202- 
205 

religion 

early  German  gods,  30,  34-35 
Jews,  164-165 

Mohammedans,  21,  162-165 
Catholic  Christians  in  Europe,  6, 
18-19,  34-35,  54,  107-116,  163- 
165,  168-174,  202-205,  382 
beginning  of  Protestant  churches, 
204-205,  382 

Christian  church  spread  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  226,  246,  269-270,  275, 
296-299,  319-320,  324-331,  333 
(map),  381-382 
religious  freedom  begun 
in  Holland,  204 
in  America,  381-382 
See  Christian  religion 
Renaissance  (ren'e-sansQ,  or  age 
of  new  learning,  184-205 
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Rheims  (remz),  158-159 
rice,  21,  210 

Rio  Grande  (re'o  gran'da),  discov¬ 
ered  by  Spaniards,  299 
roads  and  streets 
paved  Roman,  9  (map),  31,  35 
in  Charlemagne’s  Empire,  13,  21 
in  feudal  times,  111,  113,  121 
(picture),  131  (picture),  131- 
132,  133-137,  197  (picture) 
after  the  Crusades,  182 
of  London  in  Elizabeth’s  time, 
364  (picture) 

Roanoke  (ro'a-nok),  Island,  colo¬ 
nies  on,  355-359 
Roman 

dress,  7  (picture) 
farming,  5  (picture),  7  (picture) 
language  and  learning.  See  Latin. 
law  and  government,  7  (picture), 
10,  21,  22  (cartoon) 
poetry  and  literature,  10,  109, 
184-185.  See  Latin,  Cicero, 
Virgil,  Livy,  Plutarch. 
trade,  4  (picture),  6,  21 
travel,  7  (picture) 

Roman  Empire,  5-10,  17  (map), 
21,  26,  33  (map),  78 
Roman  numerals,  replaced  by 
Arabic  numbers,  193 
Rome,  9  (map),  17  (map),  18,  38 
rugs,  sold  at  fairs,  129-130 
Russia,  founded  by  Northmen,  53- 
54;  trade  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
214,  378 

sagas  (sa'gaz),  of  Northmen,  51-52 
St.  Augustine,  founded  by  Spanish, 
226,  279,  299 

St.  Lawrence  River,  discovery  of, 
310-314 

Saladin  (s&l'a-dm),  174 
salt,  94,  111,  336,  365,  370 


San  Antonio  (sftn  &n-to'nI-o),  Tex¬ 
as,  298,  299 

San  Diego  (s&n  de-a'go),  298 
San  Francisco,  298,  299,  353-354 
San  Salvador  (san  sal-va-dor'),  225, 
240 

Santa  Fe  (s&n-ta  fa'),  in  Spain,  235; 

in  New  Mexico,  297,  299,  316 
Santa  Maria  (san'ta  ma-re'a),  237, 
243 

Santo  Domingo  (san'to  do-ming'- 
go),  discovered  by  Columbus, 
242 ;  aSpanish  colony,  250,263,296 
Saxons,  1,  9  (map),  17  (map),  26-41 
schools  and  education 
in  Charlemagne’s  palace,  19-20 
monastery  and  cathedral,  19,  20 
(picture),  36-39,  75,  97,  107-110, 
201 

Mohammedan,  21,  163 
in  cities,  199-202,  344  (picture), 
374-376 

Prince  Henry’s  school  of  geog¬ 
raphy,  215 

first  in  America,  270,  297 
See  universities. 

science,  beginnings  of,  21,  22  (pic¬ 
ture),  191-195,  202 
Scotland,  26,  33  (map),  362 
sculpture  (skulp'tur),  189-191 
Sea  Dogs,  350-354,  379 
serfs  (surfs),  30-31,  78,  79  (graph), 
80-84,  85,  90,  96  (picture),  102, 
121-122,  130,  170,  172,  175 
sewing,  20,  97,  349 
Shakespeare  (shak'sper),  344  (pic¬ 
ture),  372-373,  376,  377  (picture) 
shields,  in  early  Middle  Ages,  op¬ 
posite  1  (picture),  12  (picture), 
45-46,  52  (picture) ;  in  feudal 
times,  101  (picture),  173  (pic¬ 
ture);  of  Aztec  Indians,  265 
(picture) 
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shoemakers,  in  Middle  Ages,  12, 
120,  128,  136  (picture) 

Sicily  (sis'i-li),  57  (map),  179,  184- 
185 

silk,  21,  39,  129-130,  138,  176,  179, 
210,  366 

silver,  in  Spanish  colonies,  275, 
296,  351-352 

Sistine  (sis'ten)  Chapel,  190-191 
Sistine  Madonna  (sis'ten  ma- 
d5n'a),  191 
slaves 

Britons  as,  27 
Anglo-Saxons  30 
Slavs,  53 

African  Negro,  217,  296 
Indian,  264,  268,  275,  296 
Slavs,  53  (picture),  57  (map) 

South  America,  Columbus  discov¬ 
ered,  225-246;  Spanish  in,  270- 
276,  296 

South  Carolina,  De  Soto  in,  288 
Spain 

under  Mohammedan  rule,  21-22, 
162-163 

became  a  nation,  162-166 
developed  Spanish  language,  188 
ruled  Protestant  Holland,  204 
explored  and  settled  Spanish 
America,  224-299 
sent  Magellan  around  the  world, 
255-260 

lost  sea  power  to  England,  380 
Spanish  Main,  333  (map) 
spectacles,  invented,  194-195,  197 
Spenser,  Edmund,  376 
spices,  21,  22  (cartoon),  129,  177- 
178,  213  (map),  218,  245  (map), 
259 

spinning,  13  (picture),  20,  36 
(picture),  97,  111,  369  (picture) 
spinning  wheel,  369  (picture) 
spit,  cooking  on,  96  (picture) 


squire,  92  (picture),  98-99,  100. 
statues,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  114 
steel,  swords,  21,  22  (cartoon),  163; 
helmets,  288 

streets,  133,  134  (picture) 
sugar,  162,  177,  227  (picture),  270, 
296 

Sweden,  1,  9  (map),  17  (map),  43, 
57  (map),  203,  214 
tapestries  (t&p'es-triz),  138,  176- 
177 
taxes 

Charlemagne's,  13,  15  (picture) 
feudal,  148  (picture),  88,  138,  214 
in  towns,  123,  127 
English 

under  William  the  Conqueror, 
59-60 

under  King  John,  66-67 
under  Elizabeth,  362,  368 
under  King  James,  382 
in  France,  155,  159-160 
telescope,  invented,  194-195,  197 
Tennessee,  De  Soto  in,  288 
Texas,  Spanish  in,  226,  281-286; 
292,  295;  La  Salle  in,  306,  335- 
338 

thread.  See  spinning. 
theater,  372-373.  See  plays. 
Thebes  (thebz),  179 
tobacco,  227  (picture),  244 
tools 

home-made,  31 
farming  tools 

plow,  5  (picture),  84 
hoe,  7  (picture),  39-40 
axheads,  40 
pitchfork,  60  (picture) 
building  tools,  69  (picture) 
blacksmith's  shop,  12,  90,  120 
carried  to  America,  312,  313 
(picture),  336,  383 
of  Indians,  285 
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tournament  (toor'na-mSnt),  94, 
.100-104 

town  hall,  121  (picture),  122,  136, 
197 
towns 

in  early  Middle  Ages,  11,  19,  28 
(picture),  31,  39-40 
how  towns  grew,  119-123 
town  life  in  Middle  Ages,  1 19-140 
schools  in,  199-200,  344  (pic¬ 
ture),  374 
trade 

Roman  with  German  tribes,  4 
(picture),  6 

in  Roman  Britain,  28  (picture) 
in  Charlemagne’s  Empire,  21-22 
of  Northmen,  43-46,  50,  53-54, 
55-56 

English  in  the  Middle  Ages 
under  King  Alfred,  39-40 
in  Norman  times,  67-68 
under  Queen  Elizabeth,  346, 
362,  378-379 

aided  by  monasteries,  111-114 
in  towns,  119-122,  125-139,  193 
(picture) 

increased  by  Crusades,  175-182 
beginning  of  modern,  157  (map), 
166,  175-182,  208-218,  378-379 
Spanish  in  America,  226 
French  furtraders,  304  (picture), 
311,  324-325,  333  (map) 
English  trading  companies,  378- 
379,  381 

trade  mark,  beginning  of,  135 
trading  companies,  378-379,  381 
travel  and  transportation 
in  Roman*  times,  7  (picture),  28 
(picture) 

among  early  Germans,  7  (pic¬ 
ture),  8,  9  (map) 
in  Charlemagne’s  Empire,  13-14, 
16,  21 


travel  and  transportation  (cont’d) 
in  King  Alfred’s  time,  36  (pic¬ 
ture),  40 

in  the  later  Middle  Ages 
man  power,  116  (picture) 
oxen  and  cart,  85  (picture), 
132-133 

donkeys,  116  (picture),  130- 
131,  209 

horses,  82,  85  (picture),  98, 
148,  173,  236,  363 
pack  horses  and  mules,  132 
litters  and  sedan  chairs,  55 
(picture),  364 
coach,  364  (picture) 
caravans  of  the  East,  130-131, 
168,  169  (picture),  176  (pic¬ 
ture),  182,  208  (picture),  210, 
213  (map) 
in  America 
llamas,  352 

canoes,  311,  313,  324-339 
first  ships,  237,  265,  312 
first  horses,  242,  264-265,  287, 
289  (picture),  292,  293  (pic¬ 
ture) 

See  boats  and  ships  and  roads  and 
streets 

troubadour  (troo'ba-door),  161 

turkeys,  288 

Turks,  170-174,  211-212 

United  States,  area  explored  by 
Spanish,  225-227,  278-299;  de¬ 
veloped  from  English  Colonies, 
283 

universities 

Mohammedan,  21,  163 
beginning  of  European,  109-110, 
163 

the  new  learning  in,  199,  202, 
203,  205  (picture) 
first  in  America,  270 
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vassal  (v&s'&l),  75,  86-88,  112 
vegetables 

raised  by  serf,  82,  83,  95 
used  in  castle,  90,  97 
raised  by  monks,  111,  112 
in  town  gardens,  124 
in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  371 
native  to  America 
beans,  287,  317 
corn,  287,  288,  317-318 
potatoes,  224 
pumpkins,  287 

Venice  (ven'is),  trade  of,  173,  176, 
181  (picture),  210-211 
Viking.  See  Northmen. 

Vincennes  (vin-senz'),  Indiana,  338 
Vinland  (vm'land),  48, 57  (map),  230 
Virgil  (vur'jil),  110 
Virginia,  beginning  of,  381,  383 
voting,  beginning  of,  7  (picture) 

Wales,  26,  33  (map) 
weapons 

of  the  Middle  Ages,  opposite  1 
(picture),  3,  16,  21,  31,  38, 
45-46,  90-91,  97-104,  102-103, 
120,  162-163 

taken  to  America,  263,  319,  336, 
352 

of  Indians,  50,  224,  267,  268 


weaving,  13  (picture),  20,  111,  120, 
125,  128,  178.  See  cloth. 
wheat,  grown  by  Mohammedans, 
21,  162;  on  feudal  manor,  82,  84, 
90,  95;  raised  by  monks,  112 
William  the  Conqueror,  1,  56-62, 
67,  149-151 

windows,  of  glass,  114,  194,  369 
Wisconsin,  French  in,  322,  324,  327, 
333  (map) 

Witan  (wit'&n),  39,  56 
women 
work  of 

early  German,  4 
Charlemagne’s  time,  13 
(picture) 

in  feudal  times,  84,  91,  97 
in  sixteenth  century,  369  (pic¬ 
ture) 

education  of,  20,  97,  374 
wool,  91,  93,  129,  162,  178,  214, 
367-368 
writing 

in  Charlemagne’s  time,  19-20 
in  Alfred’s  time,  38-39 
in  feudal  times,  108-109 
of  books  by  hand,  37  (picture), 
38,  76  (picture),  109-111 
in  Elizabeth’s  time,  374-375 
of  Aztec  Indians,  265 
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